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PART    I 

THE  DAMSEL 


CHAPTER   ONE 
YOUNG  POWELL  AND  HIS  CHANCE 

T  fff  ¥^^^  ^^-  ^^^  '^^  "'  °"t  °*  the  window  coming 

■^So^^ntT  M  r  """'^y  "'  ^  fourteen-ton  yaw] 
belonging  to  Marlow  my  host  and  skipper.  We  heloTd 
the  boy  we  had  with  us  to  haul  the  b^at  un  nn^ 
la«d.ng.stage  before  we  went  up  to  the  rive^^de  in'n  ^he^e' 
we  found  our  new  acquaintance  eating  his  dinnerTn  M 
fied  lonehness  at  the  head  of  a  long  table  whit»  ,  J^ 
hospitable  like  a  snow  bank.  ^  '  ^'**  '^^  '"• 

.  Ji'v  "'''^  *^*  °^  •'''  '^''"■'="t  ^^^«  ^ith  trim  short  black 

S™  ITS'th;!?  °'  '"^'^  r°"-^«y  "^-^  --  the  o"y 
rr^  '^  uf  Jhe  lingmess  of  that  room  cooled  bv  the 
cheerless  tablecloth.  We  knew  him  already  by  sieht  as  th^ 
owner  of  a  little  five-ton  cutter  which  he  c,;i  ?  , 
parently,  a  feUow  yachtsmrTn  ^t'^^^^^ZZ 
fanatics  who  cruise  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  IZthl 
first  t.me  he  addressed  the  waiter  sharj^yT'.  steward  ^ 
we  knew  him  at  once  for  a  sailor  as  well  aTa  yacht  man 
Pre^n  lyhe  had  occasion  to  reprove  that'^s^me Titer 

HeHH  f    f^^  ""■?"''  '"  ^'^''^h  the  dinner  was  seTved 
He  did  It  with  considerable  energy  and  then  turned  to  ul 

If  we  at  sea."  he  declared,  "went  about  our  work  as 
People  ashore  high  and  low  go  about  theirs  we  should  ntv^ 
make  a  living.     No  one  would  employ  us      AnH  „, 
no  ship  navigated  and  sailed  in  thetppy'go-tckZann:: 
peopl^conduct  their  business  on  sho'^rfwluldtrrr^ 

Since  he  had  retired  from  the  sea  he  had  been  astonished 
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to  discover  that  the  educated  people  were  not  much  better 
than  the  others.  No  one  seemed  to  take  any  proper  pride 
in  his  work :  from  plumbers  who  were  simply  thieves  to, 
say,  newspaper  men  (he  seemed  to  think  them  a  specially 
intellectual  class)  who  never  by  any  chance  gave  a  correct 
version  of  the  simplest  affair.  This  universal  inefficiency 
of  what  he  called  "  the  shore  gang  "  he  ascribed  in  general 
to  the  want  of  responsibility  and  to  a  sense  of  security. 

"  They  see,"  he  went  on,  "  that  no  matter  what  they  do 
this  tight  little  island  won't  turn  turtle  with  them  or  spring 
a  leak  and  go  to  the  bottom  with  their  wives  and  children." 

From  this  point  the  conversation  took  a  special  turn 
relating  exclusively  to  sea-life.  On  that  subject  he  got 
quickly  in  touch  with  Marlow  who  in  his  time  had  followed 
the  sea.  They  kept  up  a  lively  exchange  of  reminiscences 
while  I  listened.  They  agreed  that  the  happiest  time  in 
their  lives  was  as  youngsters  in  good  ships,  with  no  care  in 
the  world  but  not  to  lose  a  watch  below  when  at  sea  and  not 
a  moment's  time  in  going  ashore  after  work  hours  when  in 
harbour.  They  agreed  also  as  to  the  proudest  moment 
they  had  known  in  that  calling  which  is  never  embraced  on 
rational  and  practical  grounds,  because  of  the  glamour  of 
its  romantic  associations.  It  was  the  moment  when  they 
had  passed  successfully  their  first  examination  and  left 
the  seamanship  Examiner  with  the  Uttle  precious  sUp  of 
blue  paper  in  their  hands. 

"  That  day  I  wouldn't  have  called  the  Queen  my  cousin," 
declared  our  new  acquaintance  enthusiastically. 

At  that  time  the  Marine  Board  examinations  took  place 
at  the  St.  Katherine's  Dock  House  on  Tower  Hill,  and  he 
informed  us  that  he  had  a  special  affection  for  the  view  of 
that  historic  locality,  with  the  Gardens  to  the  left,  the  front 
of  the  jlint  to  the  right,  the  miserable  tumble-down  little 
houses  farther  away,  a  cabstand,  boot-blacks  squatting  on 
the  edge  of  the  pavement  and  a  pair  of  big  policemen  gazing 
V  '.th  an  air  of  superiority  at  the  doors  of  the  Black  Horse 
public-house  across  the  road.    This  was  the  part  of  the 
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world,  he  said,  his  eyes  first  took  notice  of,  on  the  finest  day 
ot  las  hfe.  He  had  emerged  from  the  main  entrance  of 
i>t.  Katherme's  Dock  House  a  fuU-fledged  second  mate 

alter  the  hottest  time  of  his  life  with  Captain   R 

the  most  dreaded  of  the  three  seamanship  Examiners  who 
at  the  time  were  responsible  for  the  merchant  service 
officers  quahfying  in  the  Port  of  London. 

"We  all  who  were  preparing  to  pass,"  he  said,  "  used  to 
shake  m  our  shoes  at  the  idea  of  going  before  him.    He 
kept  me  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  torture  chamber  and 
behaved  as  though  he  hated  me.    He  kept  his  eyes  shaded 
with  one  of  his  hands.    Suddenly  he  let  it  drop  saying. 
You  wdl  do ! "    Before  I  reahsed  what  he  meant  he  wm 
pushmg  the  blue  slip  across  the  tal„e.    I  jumped  up  as  if 
my  chair  had  caught  fire. 
'_'  Thank  you,  sir,"  says  I,  grabbing  the  paper. 
"  Good  morning,  good  luck  to  you,"  he  growls  at  me. 
"  The  old  doorkeeper  fussed  out  of  the  cloak-room  with 
my  hat.    They  always  do.    But  he  looked  very  hard  at  me 
before  he  ventured  to  ask  in  a  sort  of  timid  whisper  :  "  Got 
through  all  right,  sir  ?  "    For  all  answer  I  dropped  a  half- 
crown  mto  his  soft  broad  palm.    "  W.,-11,"  says  he  with  a 
s'dden  grin  from  ear  to  ear,  "  I  never  knew  him  keep  any 
01  you  gentlemen  so  long.    He  failed  two  second  mates 
this  mornmg  before  your  turn  came.    Less  than  twenty 
mmutes  each  :  that's  about  his  usual  time." 

"  I  found  myself  downstairs  without  »)eing  aware  of  the 
steps  as  if  I  had  floated  down  the  staircase.  The  finest  day 
in  my  Ufe.  The  day  you  get  your  first  command  is  nothing 
to  It.  For  one  thing  a  man  is  not  so  young  then  and  for 
another  with  us,  you  know,  there  is  nothing  much  more  to 
expect.  Yes,  the  finest  day  of  one's  life,  no  doubt,  but 
then  It  is  just  a  day  and  no  more.  What  comes  after  is 
about  the  most  unpleasant  time  for  a  youngster,  the 
trymg  to  get  an  officer's  berth  with  nothing  much  to  show 
but  a  brand-new  certificate.  It  is  .surprising  how  useless 
you  find  that  piece  of  ass's  skin  that  you  have  been  putting 
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yourself  in  such  a  state  about.  It  didn't  strike  me  at  the  time 
that  a  Board  of  Trade  certificate  does  not  make  an  officer, 
not  by  a  long  long  way.  But  the  skippe'  of  the  ships  I 
was  haunting  with  demands  for  a  job  knew  that  very  well. 
I  don't  wonder  at  them  now,  and  I  don't  blame  them 
either.  But  this  '  trying  to  get  a  ship '  is  pretty  hard  on 
a  youngster  all  the  same.  .  .  ." 

He  went  on  then  to  tell  us  how  tired  he  was  and  how 
discouraged  by  this  lesson  of  disillusion  following  swiftly 
upon  the  finest  day  of  his  life.  He  told  us  how  he  went 
the  round  of  all  the  ship-owners'  offices  in  the  City  where 
some  junior  clerk  would  furnish  him  with  printed  forms 
of  application  which  he  took  home  to  fill  up  in  the  evening. 
He  used  to  run  out  just  before  midnight  to  post  them  in 
the  nearest  pillar-box.  And  that  was  all  that  ever  came 
of  it.  In  his  own  words :  he  might  just  as  well  have 
dropped  them  all  properly  addressed  and  stamped  into 
the  sewer  grating. 

Then  one  day,  as  he  was  wending  his  weary  way  to  the 
docks,  he  met  a  friend  and  former  shipmate  a  little  older 
than  himself  outside  the  Fenchurch  Street  Railway  Station. 
He  craved  for  sympathy  but  his  friend  had  just  "  got  a 
ship  "  that  very  morning  and  was  hurrying  home  in  a 
state  of  outward  joy  and  inw.rd  uneasiness  usual  to  a 
r,ailor  who  after  many  days  of  waiting  suddenly  gets  a 
berth.  This  friend  had  the  time  to  condole  with  him 
but  briefly.  He  must  be  moving.  Then  as  he  was  running 
off,  over  his  shoulder  as  it  were,  he  suggested  :  "  Why 
don't  you  go  and  speak  to  Mr.  Powell  in  the  Shipping 
Office."  Our  friend  objected  that  he  did  not  know  Mr. 
Powell  from  Adam.  And  the  other  already  pretty  near 
round  the  comer  shouted  back  advice :  "Go  to  the  private 
door  of  the  Shipping  Office  and  walk  right  up  to  him.  His 
desk  is  by  the  window.  Go  up  boldly  and  say  I  sent  you." 
Our  new  acquaintance  looking  from  one  to  the  other 
of  us  declared  :  "  Upon  my  word,  I  had  grown  so  desperate 
that  I'd  have  gone  boldly  up  to  the  devil  himself  on  the 
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mere   hint  that  he  had  a  second  mate's  job  to  rive 
away.  '  * 

It  was  at  this  point  that  interrupting  his  flow  of  talk  to 
light  his  pipe  but  hol(J»ng  us  with  his  eye  he  inquired  whether 
we  hdd  kn.,vn  Powell.  Marlow  with  a  slight  reminiscent 
smUe  murmured  that  he  "  remembered  him  very  weU  " 

Then  tnere  was  a  pause.  Our  new  acquaintance  had 
T'TIT"''!*?  '"  *  vexatious  difficulty  with  his  pipe 
which  had  suddenly  betrayed  his  trust  and  disappointed 
his  anticipation  of  self-indulgence.  To  Iceep  the  baU  rolling 
I  asted  Marlow  if  this  Powell  was  remarkable  in  any  way 
He  was  not  exactly  remarkable,"  Marlow  answered 
with  his  usual  nonchalance.  "  In  a  general  way  it's  very 
difficult  for  one  to  become  remarkable.  People  won't 
take  sufficient  notice  of  one,  don't  you  know.  I  remember 
Powell  so  well  simply  because  as  one  of  the  Shippine 
Masters  m  the  Port  of  London  he  dispatched  me  to  sea 
on  several  long  stages  of  my  saUor's  pilgrimage.  He 
resembled  Socrates.  I  mean  he  resembled  him  genuinely  ■ 
that  IS  m  the  face.  A  philosophical  mind  is  but  an  accident 
He  reproduced  exactly  the  familiar  bust  of  the  immortal 
sage,  if  you  will  imagine  the  bust  with  a  high  top  hat 
ndmg  far  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  a  black  coat  over 
the  shoulders.  As  I  never  saw  him  except  from  the 
other  side  of  the  long  official  counter  bearing  the  five 
wntmg  desks  of  the  five  Shipping  Masters,  Mr.  PoweU 
has  remamed  a  bust  to  me." 

Our  new  acquaintance  advanced  now  from  the  mantel- 
piece with  his  pipe  in  good  working  order. 

"What  was  the  most  remarkable  about  PoweU"  he 
enunciated  dogmaticaUy  wth  his  head  in  a  cloud  of  smoke 
IS  that  he  should  have  had  just  that  name.    You  see 
my  name  happens  to  be  Powell  too." 

It  was  clear  that  this  intelligence  was  not  imparted  to 
us  for  social  purposes.    It  required  no  acknowledgment. 
We  continued  to  gaze  at  him  with  expectant  eyes. 
He  gave  himself  up  to  the  vigorous  enjoyment  of  his 
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pipe  for  a  silent  minute  or  two.  Then  picking  up  the 
thread  of  his  story  he  told  us  how  he  had  started  hot  foot 
for  Tower  Hill.  He  had  not  been  that  way  since  the  day 
of  his  examination— the  finest  day  of  his  life— the  day 
of  his  overweening  pride.  It  was  very  different  now. 
He  would  not  have  called  the  Queen  his  cousin,  still,  but 
this  time  it  was  from  a  sense  of  profound  abasement.  He 
didn't  think  himself  good  enough  for  anybody's  kinship. 
He  envied  the  purple-nosed  old  cab-drivers  on  the  stand, 
the  boot-black  boys  at  the  edge  of  the  pavement,  the  two 
large  bobbies  pacing  slowly  along  the  Tower  Gardens 
railings  in  the  consciousness  of  their  infallible  might, 
and  the  bright  scarlet  sentries  walking  smartly  to  and  fro 
before  the  Mint.  He  envied  them  their  places  in  the 
scheme  of  world's  labour.  And  he  envied  also  th"  miser- 
able sallow,  thin-faced  loafers  blinking  their  obscene  eyes 
and  rubbinp  their  greasy  shoulders  against  the  door- 
jambs  of  the  Black  Horse  pub,  because  they  were  too  far 
gone  to  feel  their  degradation. 

I  must  render  the  man  the  justice  that  he  conveyed  very 
well  to  us  the  sense  of  his  youthful  hopelessness  surprised 
at  ncl  finding  its  place  in  the  sun  and  no  recognition  of 
its  right  to  hve. 

He. went  up  the  outer  steps  of  St.  Katherine's  Dock 
House,  the  very  steps  from  which  he  had  some  six  weeks 
before  surveyed  the  cabstand,  the  buildings,  the  police- 
men, the  boot-blacks,  the  paint,  gilt,  and  plateglass  of  the 
Black  Horse,  with  the  eye  of  a  Conqueror.  At  the  time 
he  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  surprised  that  all 
this  had  not  greeted  him  with  songs  and  incense,  but 
now  (he  made  no  secret  of  it)  he  made  his  entry  in  a 
slinking  fashion  past  the  doorkeeper's  glass  box.  ' '  I  hadn't 
any  half-crowns  to  spare  for  tips,"  he  remarked  grimly. 
The  man,  however,  ran  out  after  him  asking  :  "  What  do 
you  require  ?  "  but  with  a  grateful  glance  up  at  the  first 

floor  in  remembrance  of  Captain  R 's  examination 

room  (how  easy  and  delightful  all  that  had  been)  he 
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bolted  down  a  flight  leading  to  the  basemen'  and  found 

adnutfanw     How    "'  ^'"«  ''"^^  ^y  «"»"  ™'«  <"  "o- 
aanuttance.    However  he  was  not  pursued. 

ext?nt  ^'"™^°'.^*-  «'»"'«""=■'*  Dock  House  is  vast  in 
slaLt  f™^  »r  """«  '"  "^  P'"^-  P»'«  shafts  of  ligit 
s^ant  from  above  mto  the  gloom  of  its  chilly  passaTs 
Powell  wandered  up  and  do,^  there  like  an  early  cSan 
refugee  m  the  catacombs;  but  what  little  fdth  he  haS 
Mger-tips     At  a  dark  turn  under  a  gas  bracket  whose 

hraiChe';.*"™'^  '"^  '^  ^^"-"«<^--  ^''-i" 

thinJ  fo°Sn  l'""'"  *°  '^^^  "  ""'"•"  ^'  ^"'d.    ■'  A  foolish 

Z  expect  TtT,."   ''""■''  '  «°'  ^^"^^    What  could 
you  expect  ?    It  takes  some  nerve  to  tackle  a  stranixor 

rid  L'^^rV"'.*  '''^°"-    '  '^^hed  my  namesake  PoXu' 
«^r  tf »    vL^'  ^°''-    ^°"  **"'■  I  ne^or  believed  in  the  devU 

v«ry  unpleasant.  I  looked  at  a  lot  of  doors,  all  shut  tieht 
with  a  growmg  conviction  that  I  would  never  have  The 
pluck  to  open  one  of  them.    Thinking"s  no  gl^  foTonS 

arf  ^^:t'  '  -""f  ^^^'^  up^he"°wE?;si^r 

stonnLr  ^7  "P  "  *••*  ""**-  a"d  I'U  tell  you  what 
dSpTrwho  h^r  *!'*'/r"'<=tion  <"  that  confouS 
STon  ^K  ^^^^"^'^  *"«^  ""«•  I  felt  sure  the  fellow 
would  be  on  the  look-out  at  the  head  of  the  stairs     If  hi 

T^Z'7t'  '  '  k'  '^^"  ^"^''  -  •'^  '•'^^  tie  St  t  "do 
lir^    *     **''''*  *°  ^^^^^'^  that  wouldn't  make  me 
look  silly  if  no  worse.    I  eot  verv  hnt     Ti,», 
chance  of  slinking  out  of  thif  buIfnL  ""  "° 

I  had  lost  my  bearings  somehow  down  there     Of  th» 
m^y  doors  of  various  sizes,  right  and  lefTa  g^d  few  had 

myself  to  try  one  or  two  I  was  disconcerted  to  find  that 
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they  were  locked.  I  stood  there  irresolute  and  uneasy  tike 
a  baffled  thief.  The  confounded  basement  was  as  still  as  a 
grave  and  I  became  aware  of  my  heart  beats.  Very  un- 
comfortable sensation.  Never  happened  to  me  before  or 
since,  A  bigger  door  to  the  leit  of  n-.e,  with  a  large  brass 
handle  looked  as  if  it  might  lead  into  the  Shipping  Office. 
I  tried  it,  setting  m^  teeth.    "  Here  goes  !  " 

"  It  came  open  quite  easily.  And  lo  t  the  place  it 
opened  into  was  hardly  any  bigger  than  a  cupboard.  Any- 
how it  wasn't  more  than  ten  feet  by  twelve  ;  and  as  I  in  a 
way  expected  to  see  the  big  shadovy  cellar-like  extent  of 
the  Shipping  Office  where  I  had  been  once  or  twice  before, 
I  was  extremely  startled.  A  gas  bracket  hung  from  the 
middle  of  the  ceiling  over  a  dark,  shabby  writing-desk 
covered  with  a  litter  of  yellowish  dusty  documents.  Under 
the  flame  of  the  single  burner  which  made  the  place  ablaze 
with  light,  a  plump,  little  man  was  writing  hard,  his  nose 
very  near  the  desk.  His  head  was  perfectly  bald  and 
about  the  same  drab  tip*  as  the  papers.  He  appearsd 
pretty  dusty  too. 

"  I  didn't  notice  whether  there  were  any  cobwebs  on 
him,  but  I  shouldn'i.  wonder  if  there  were  because  he 
looked  as  though  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  years  in  that 
little  hole.  The  way  he  dropped  his  pen  and  sat  blinking 
my  w'ly  upset  me  very  much.  And  his  dungeon  was  hot 
and  musty ;  it  smelt  of  gas  and  mushrooms,  and  seemed  to 
be  somewhere  120  feet  below  the  ground.  Solid,  heavy 
stacks  of  paper  filled  all  the  comers  half-way  up  to  the 
ceiling.  And  when  the  thought  flashed  upon  me  that 
these  were  the  premises  of  the  Marine  Board  and  that  this 
fellow  must  be  connected  in  some  way  with  ships  and 
sailors  and  the  sea,  my  astonishment  took  my  breath  away. 
One  couldn't  imagine  why  the  Marine  Board  should  keep 
that  bald,  fat  creature  slaving  down  there.  For  some  reason 
or  other  I  felt  sorry  and  ashamed  to  have  found  him  out  in 
his  wretched  captivity.  I  asked  gently  and  sorrowfully : 
"  The  Shippmg  Office,  please." 
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m""minL7  in  a  contemptuous  squeaky  voice  which 
sWe  Itr^f  Jh.  t,  ^'"-  I'y  *•>'  P^««  °"  the  other 
yourw?y  .  ■■  ^'"''  '"  '•"=  ^"^  »'d«-  You-ve  lost 
He  spoke  in  such  a  spite'ul  tone  that  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  round  off  with  the  words:    "  You  fool" 

Sh^J?''"  sLTr'/"     ^"*.*''"  '"'  «""''«d  sharply 
A  7?  :.•.    .  "'  *•■*  '''  '"■  1"'e"y  after  you." 
And  1  did  shut  it  quietly-you  bet.    Quick  and  auiet 

The  md>'mitable  spirit  of  that  chap  impreL^  n?e     i 

h  niself  into  liberty  and  a  pension  at  last,  or  had  to  go  out 

whe  e  nSv'"'  T/'"  ^'"'«'"  '"'°  ""^^  "t^er  da?k  one 
where  nobody  would  want  to  intrude.  My  humanity  was 
Pleased  to  discover  he  had  so  much  kick  Jt  in  him  buU 

r  PolTh^H  l*"  *''  '"'''■  ''  "^'^"^^•''^  '°  '"-■  that  if 
Mr.  PoweU  had  the  same  sort  of  temper However 

spacfatZ  fX"r  !r  *°  """"  -d'^^uttled  across  the 
b^n  to  H  ^o  1  a'^/  r'^"  '"'°  *^*  '''^e«  ^here  I'd 
riX  1  ^''u    '^''  ^  '"''^  the  first  door  I  came  to, 

loudly  from  the  hall  above  an  amazed  and  scandalized 
:Z  "^.*^*°  ^-  -hat  sort  of  game  I  was  Tp^oS 
„";..  ..^"t  you  know  there's  no  admittance  that 
Ton  of  n,"^"!;  •  ^"k  "  '^'"^  *"^  ^ything  more  I  shut 
IZ  *^  "T!^  ^^  "**""  °^  *  <1°°^  "larked  PnVaia 
a  lon^  ^J!  f '•  ^\  'fu  """  '"*°  "  ''"-'^^t  wide  strip  between 
a  long  counter  and  the  wall,  taken  off  a  spacious,  vaulted 

ZT  r^V  r^f  ^"-^"^  "^^  ^  8'^«<1  door  giving  day 
ight  to  the  further  end.  The  first  thing  I  saw  right  k 
front  of  me  were  three  middle-aged  men  having  a  Lt  of 
romp  together  round  about  another  fellow  with  a  thin  lone 
neck  and  slopmg  shoulders  who  stood  up  at  a  desk  writing 

Z,V"^^  '^^  •°^P*P*'  =""*  taking  no  notice  excepi 
that  he  gnnned  quietly  to  himself.    They  turned  very  so^ 

'  S.    wV^7  "^^  "t-    ^  ^^"■"'^  °"«  °^  them  mutter 
Hullo  !    V/hat  have  we  here  ?  ' 
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"  ■  I  want  to  sw  Mr.  Powell,  please,"  I  said,  very  civil  but 
firm  ;  I  would  let  nothing  scare  me  away  now.  This  was 
the  Shipping  Office  right  enough.  It  was  after  3  o'clock 
and  the  business  seemed  over  for  the  day  with  them.  The 
long-necked  fellow  went  on  with  his  writing  cteaJily.  I 
observed  that  he  was  nu  longer  grinning.  The  three 
others  tossed  their  heads  all  together  towards  the  far  end 
of  the  rrom  where  a  fifth  man  had  been  lioking  on  at  their 
antics  '  m  a  high  stool.  I  walked  up  to  him  as  boldly  as 
if  he  hau  ueen  the  devil  himself.  With  one  foot  raised  up 
and  resting  on  the  cross-bar  of  his  seat  he  never  stopped 
swinging  the  other  which  was  well  clear  of  the  stone  floor. 
He  had  unbuttoned  the  top  of  his  waistcoat  and  he  wore 
his  tall  hat  very  far  at  the  back  of  his  head.  He  had  a  full 
unwrinkled  face  and  such  clear-shining  eyes  that  his  grey 
beard  looked  quite  false  on  him,  stuck  on  for  a  disguise. 
You  said  just  now  he  resembled  Socrates — didn't  you  ?  I 
don't  know  about  that.  This  Socrates  was  a  wise  man,  I 
believe  ?  " 

"  He  was,"  as.sented  Marlow.  "  And  a  true  friend  of 
youth.  He  lectured  them  in  a  peculiarly  exasperating 
manner.     It  was  a  way  he  had." 

"  Then  give  me  Powell  every  time,"  declared  our  new 
acquaintance  sturdily.  "  He  didn't  lecture  me  in  any  way. 
No!;  he.  He  said  :  '  How  do  you  do  ? '  quite  kindly  to  my 
mumble.  Then  says  he  looking  very  hard  at  me :  'I  don't 
thmk  I  know  you— do  I  ? ' 

"  No,  sir,"  I  said  and  down  went  my  heart  sliding  into 
my  boots,  just  as  the  time  had  come  to  summon  up  all  my 
cheek.  There's  nothing  meaner  in  the  world  than  a  piece 
of  impudence  that  isn't  carried  o&  well.  For  fear  of  an. 
pearing  shamefaced  I  started  about  it  so  free  and  easy  as 
almost  to  frighten  myself.  He  listened  for  a  while  lOoking 
at  my  face  with  surprise  and  curiosity  and  then  held  up  his 
hand.    I  was  glad  enough  to  shut  up,  I  can  tell  you. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  cool  hand,"  says  he.  "  And  that 
friend  of  yours  too.    He  pestered  me  coming  here  every 
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day  for  a  fortnight  till  a  captain  I'm  acquainted  with  was 
good  enough  to  give  him  a  berth.  And  no  sooner  he's  pro- 
vided for  than  he  turns  you  on.  You  youngsters  don't 
seem  to  mind  whom  you  get  into  trouble." 

"  It  was  my  turn  now  to  stare  with  surprise  and  curiosity. 
He  hadn't  been  talking  loud  but  he  lowered  his  voice  stiu 
more. 
"  Don't  you  know  it's  illegal  ?  " 
"  I  wondered  what  he  was  driving  at  till  I  remembered 
that  procuring  a  berth  for  a  sailor  is  a  penal  offence  under 
the  Act.  That  clause  was  directed  of  course  against  the 
swindling  practices  of  the  boarding-house  crimps.  It 
had  never  struck  me  it  would  apply  to  everybody  alike 
no  matter  what  the  motive,  because  I  believed  then  that 
people  on  shore  did  their  work  with  care  and  foresight. 

"  I  was  confounded  at  the  idea,  but  Mr.  Powell  made  me 
soon  see  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  hasn't  any  sense  of  its 
own.  It  has  only  the  sense  that's  put  into  it ;  and  that's 
precious  little  sometimes.  He  didn't  mind  helping  a 
young  man  to  a  ship  now  and  Ihen,  he  said,  but  if  we  kept 
on  coming  constantly  it  would  soon  get  about  that  he 
was  doing  it  for  money. 

"  A  pretty  thing  that  would  be  :  the  Senior  Shipping- 
Master  of  the  Port  of  London  hauled  up  in  a  police  court 
and  fined  fifty  pounds."  says  he.  "  I've  another  four 
years  to  serve  to  get  my  pension.  It  could  be  made  to 
look  very  black  against  me  and  don't  you  make  any 
mistake  about  it,"  he  says. 

"  And  all  the  time  with  one  knee  well  up  he  went  on 
swinging  his  other  leg  like  a  boy  on  a  gate  and  looking 
at  me  very  straight  with  his  shining  eyes.  I  was  con- 
founded  I  tell  you.  It  made  me  sick  to  hear  him  imply 
that  somebody  would  make  a  report  against  him. 

"  Oh  !  "  I  asked  shocked,  "  who  would  think  of  such  a 
scurvy  trick,  sir  ?  "    I  was  half  disgusted  with  him  for 
having  the  mere  notion  of  it. 
"Who?"   says  he,  speaking  very  low.     "Anybody. 
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One  of  the  office  messengers  maybe.  I've  risen  to  be  the 
Senior  of  this  office  and  we  are  all  very  good  friends  here, 
but  don't  you  think  that  my  colleague  that  sits  next  to 
me  wouldn't  hke  to  go  up  to  this  desk  by  the  window  four 
years  in  advance  of  the  regulation  time  ?  Or  even  one 
year  for  that  matter.    It's  human  nature." 

"  I  could  not  help  turning  my  head.  The  three  fellows 
who  had  been  skylarking  when  I  came  in  were  now  talking 
together  very  soberly,  and  the  long-necked  chap  was 
going  on  with  his  writing  still.  He  seemed  to  me  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  lot.  I  saw  him  sideface  and  his 
'  lips  were  set  very  tight.  I  had  never  looked  at  mankind 
in  that  light  before.  When  one's  young  human  nature 
shocks  one.  But  what  startled  me  most  was  to  see  the 
door  I  had  come  through  open  slowly  and  give  passage  to  a 
head  in  a  uniform  cap  with  a  Board  of  Trade  badge.  It 
was  that  blamed  old  doorkeeper  from  the  hall.  He  had 
nm  me  to  earth  and  meant  to  dig  me  out  too.  He  walked 
up  the  office  smirking  craftily,  cap  in  hand. 

"  What  is  it,  Symons  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Powell. 

"  I  was  only  wondering  where  this  'ere  gentleman  'ad 
gone  to,  sir.    He  slipped  past  me  upstairs,  sir." 

I  felt  mighty  uncomfortable. 

"  That's  all  right,  Symons.  I  know  the  gentleman," 
says  Mr.  Powell  as  serious  as  a  judge. 

"  Very  well,  sir.  Of  course,  sir.  I  saw  the  gentleman 
running  races  all  by  'isself  down  'ere,  so  I  .  .  ." 

"  It's  all  right  I  tell  you,"  Mr.  Powell  cut  him  short 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  ;  and,  as  the  old  fraud  walked  off 
at  last,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  me.  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do  :  stay  there,  or  clear  out,  or  say  that  I  was  sorry. 

"  Let's  see,"  says  he,  "  what  did  you  tell  me  your  name 
was  ?  " 

"  Now,  observe,  I  hadn't  given  him  my  name  at  all 
and  his  question  embarrassed  me  a  bit.  Somehow  or 
other  it  didn't  seem  proper  for  me  to  fling  his  own  name  at 
him  as  it  were.    So  I  merely  pulled  out  my  new  certificate 
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from  my  pocket  aiid  put  it  into  his  hand  unfolded,  so 

tt;Wrchrent;"' ""'"  '"^'''  ^'"^"  ^"y  p'-  - 

"  He  dropped  his  eyes  on  to  it  and  after  a  while  laid  it 

heminr.  ^^  ^'"^  '^  "^^  ^''^^  ^  ^<^'t  '°'°-  whether 
he  meant  to  make  any  remark  on  this  coincidence.  Before 
he  had  tjme  to  say  anything  the  glass  door  came  open  with 
a  bang  and  a  tall,  act.ve  man  rushed  in  with  grea  strides. 
His  face  looked  very  red  below  his  high  silk  hat.  You 
could  see  at  once  he  was  the  skipper  of  a  big  ship 

littI.^»Hj°'''^i  after  telling  me  in  an  undertone  to  wait  a 
Jittle  addressed  him  in  a  friendly  way. 
"  I've  been  expecting  you  in  every  moment  to  fetch 

v^"  '' A^H^*"'"'  ';'''*""•.    «^^^  *^^y  -«  ^  ^-dy  for 
^»^'     u    .      "™'"^  *°  ^  P''«  °^  agreements  lying  at  his 
e  bow  he  took  up  the  topmost  of  them.    From  where 
stood  I  could  read  the  words  :  "  Ship  F^„i«/...  wrinen 
m  a  large  round  hand  on  the  first  page 

thrt^^;;in^'  ^°^f'  ^^'^y"^"''  --eady,  worse  luck,"  says 
that  skipper.  I've  got  to  ask  you  to  strike  o„t  Zl 
second  officer."  He  seemed  excited  and  bo  h  red  Se 
exp  ained  that  his  second  mate  had  been  working  on  board 
aU  the  mommg.  At  one  o'clock  he  went  out  to  get  a  Wt 
of  dmner  and  didn't  turn  up  at  two  as  he  ought^to  have 
done.  Instead  there  came  a  messenger  fromfhe  hLpkal 
with  a  note  signed  by  a  doctor.  Collar  bone  and  on7a™ 
broken      Let  himself  be  knocked  down  by  a  pal  hor™ 

t,v  l^'l"'/'^''  "°'"  ^""-  A"d  the  ship%eady  to 
leave  the  dock  at  SIX  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.        ^ 

Mr.  Powell  dipped  his  pen  and  began  to  turn  the 
leaves    of    the  agreement  over.      "  We  must  thl  f,C 
hisn^e  off."  he  says  in  a  kind  of  unco^ceTned  s  n'^sonf 

What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  burst  out  the  skipper.     '•  Ths 
office  doses  at  four  o'clock.     I  can't  find  a  m'L  in   half 

"  This  office  closes  at  four."  repeats  Mr.  Powell  glancing 
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up  and  down  the  pages  and  touching  up  a  letter  here  and 

there  with  perfect  indifference. 
"  Even  if  I  managed  to  lay  hold  some  time  to-day  of  a 

man  ready  to  go  at  such  short  notice  I  couldn't  ship  him 

regularly  here — could  I  ?  " 
"Mr.  Powell  was  busy  drawing  his  pen  through  the 

entries  relating  to  that  unlucky  second  mate  and  making 

a  note  in  the  margin. 
"  You  could  sign  him  on  yourself  on  board,"  says  he 

without  looking  up.    "  But  I  don't  think  you'll  find  easily 

an  officer  for  such  a  pier-head  jump." 

"  Upon  this  the  fine-looking  skipper  gave  signs  of  dis- 
tress.   The  ship  mustn't  miss  the  next  morning's  tide. 

He  had  to  take  on  board  forty  tons  of  dynamite  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  gunpowder  at  a  place  down 
the  river  before  proceeding  to  sea.  It  was  all  arranged 
for  next  day.  There  would  be  no  end  of  fuss  and  com- 
plications if  the  ship  didn't  turn  up  in  time.  ...  I 
couldn't  help  hearing  all  this,  while  wishing  him  to  take 
himself  off,  because  I  wanted  to  know  why  Mr.  Powell 
had  told  me  to  wait.  After  what  he  had  been  saying 
there  didn't  seem  any  object  in  my  hanging  about.  If  I 
had  had  my  certificate  in  my  pocket  I  should  have  tried 
to  slip  away  quietly ;  but  Mr.  Powell  had  turned  about 
into  the  same  position  I  found  him  in  at  first  and  was 
again  swinging  his  leg.  My  certificate  open  on  the  desk 
was  under  his  left  elbow  and  I  couldn't  very  well  go  up  and 
jerk  it  away. 

"  I  don't  know,"  says  he  carelessly,  addressing  the 
helpless  captain  but  looking  fixedly  at  me  with  an  ex- 
pression as  if  I  hadn't  been  there.  "  I  don't  know  whether 
I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  know  of  a  disengaged  second  mate 
at  hand." 

"  Do  you  mean  you've  got  him  here  ?  "  shouts  the 
other  looking  all  over  the  empty  public  part  of  the  office 
as  if  he  were  ready  to  fling  himself  bodily  upon  anything 
resembling  a  second  mate.    He  had  been  so  full  of  his 
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SSh^n^*'  ^  verily  believe  he  had  never  noticed  me. 
Or  perhaps  seeing  me  mside  he  may  have  thought  I  was 
some  understrapi^r  belonging  to  the  place.    But  w^^ 

^dfr  ""1^'^  ^  "^  ''*^''=«°°  ^'^  ^''■"e  very  J^e" 
a^d  gave  me  a  long  stare.    Then  he  stooped  to  Mr.  Powell's 

ShrXntr'^"^  ''  ""  "''^^^^''«'  •'"* ' 

"  Looks  very  respectable." 

stiii^'S''!"*^'/''^  shipping-master  quite  calm  and 
"  n!  f  ^  .V"*'  ^*  ""'•       His  name's  Powell." 

'•  But  k  hf '  ^  'f ^'  '•"  '^^PP*'  ^  "  ^t^"<=k  all  of  a  heap. 
But  IS  he  ready  to  jom  at  once?"  '^ 

London'"!''  '°^  °*  1?1°"  "^  '"y  l°<'gings-in  the  North  of 
London,  too,  beyond  Dalston,  away  to  the  devil-and  M 

Zn  TouT  '""r'  -'^  ™y -Pty  sea-chesttmt 
Tad^t?!,        J^^  r.  *•''  ^°°^  P*°P'«  I  ^^s  staying  with 
had  at  the  end  of  their  sooty  strip  of  garden.     I  heard  the 
Shippmg  Master  say  in  the  coolest  sort  of  way  • 
He  11  sleep  on  board  to-night." 
"  He  had  better,"  says  the  Captain  of  the  Ferndale 
very  busmesslike   as  if  the  whole  thing  were  settled, 
can  t  say  I  was  dumb  for  joy  as  you  may  suppose     It 
wasn't  exactly  that.    I  was  more  by  way  of  E  ou 

^ssSethatl'    ''^  r*^'"^"    °*    **•     '*  ^^^^^ 
possible  that  this  was  happemng  to  me.    But  t      skipper 

fo  'L  f„  .'''  '^"^  '"'-^  ^•^^  ^^l'  Mr.  Powe.,  too'^low 
tor  me  to  hear  became  visibly  perplexed 

"I  suppose  he  had  heard  I  was  freshly  passed  and 

without  experience  as  an  officer,  because  he  turned  about 

and  looked  me  over  as  if  I  had  been  exposed  for  sale 

He s_ young,"  he  mutters.    "Looks  smart,  though 

;nH'l    ?/^'Tu*"'*  "^"""e  (this  to  me  very  sudden 
and  loud)  and  all  that,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  I  just  managed  to  open  and  shut  my  mouth,  no  more 

being  taken  unawares.    But  it  was  enough  for  him.    He 

made  as  if  I  had  deafened  him  with  protestations  of  my 

smartness  and  willingness.  ' 
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"  Of  course,  of  course.  All  right."  And  then  turning 
to  the  Shipping  Master  who  sat  there  swinging  his  leg,  he 
said  that  he  certainly  couldn't  go  to  sea  without  a  second 
officer.  I  stood  by  as  if  all  these  things  were  happening  to 
some  other  chap  whom  I  was  seeing  through  with  it.  Mr. 
Powell  stared  at  me  with  those  shining  eyes  of  his.  But 
that  bothered  skipper  turns  upon  me  again  as  though  he 
wanted  to  snap  my  head  off. 

"  You  aren't  too  big  to  be  told  how  to  dj  things — are 
you  ?  You've  a  lot  to  learn  yet  though  you  mayn't  think 
so." 

"  I  had  half  a  mind  to  save  my  dignity  by  telling  him 
that  if  it  was  my  seamanship  he  was  alluding  to  I  wanted 
him  to  understand  that  a  fellow  who  had  survived  being 

turned  inside  out  for  an  hour  and  a  half  by  Captain  R 

was  equal  to  any  demand  his  old  ship  was  likely  to  make 
on  his  competence.  However  he  didn't  give  me  a  chance  to 
make  that  sort  of  fool  of  myself  because  before  I  could  open 
my  mouth  he  had  gone  round  on  another  tack  and  was 
addressing  himself  affably  to  Mr.  Powell  who  swinging  his 
leg  never  took  his  eyes  off  me. 

"  I'll  take  your  young  friend  willingly,  Mr.  Powell.  If 
you  let  him  sign  on  as  second  mate  at  once  I'll  take  the 
Articles  away  with  me  nov,-." 

"  It  sudd-^nly  dawned  upon  me  that  the  innocent 
skipper  of  the  Ferndale  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  I  was 
a  relative  of  the  Shipping  Master  !  I  was  quite  astonished 
at  this  discovery,  though  indeed  the  mistake  was  natural 
enough  under  the  circumstances.  What  I  ought  to  have 
admired  was  the  reticence  with  which  this  misunder- 
standing had  been  established  and  acted  upon.  But  I  was 
too  stupid  then  to  admire  anything.  All  my  ?nxiety  was 
that  this  should  be  cleared  up.  I  wa;;  ass  enough  to  wonder 
exceedingly  at  Mr.  Powell  failing  to  notice  the  misappre- 
hension. I  saw  a  slight  twitch  come  and  go  on  his  face ; 
but  instead  of  setting  right  that  mistake  th^  Shipping 
Master  swung  round  on  his  stool  and  addressed  me  as 
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did  so  he  was  not  si "f  -1    .^  w'^"'*      "'^  ""  ''" 

poLSe'Sa't  h^e'wt^it?"^*"  '°^'  "  ^'^'^  -" 
looked  round  for  th^Chlri«T!*u'""'''"  *°  '"^-    ^  «^«" 

"  Pass  this  way." 
"V  ,,   "y^Se  not  to  exceed  two  vears 

■     "  Sthr!.^""'*^'^^''''^"*^^''^'"^- Charles." 
And  the  bkippur  chiiues  in  very  kindJy  : 
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"  He'll  do  well  enough  I  dare  say.  I'll  look  after  him  a 
bit." 

"  Upon  this  he  grabs  the  Articles,  says  something  about 
trying  to  nm  in  for  a  minute  to  see  that  poor  devil  in  the 
hospital,  and  off  he  goes  with  his  heavy  swinging  step 
after  telling  me  sternly :  "  Don't  you  go  like  that  poor 
fellow  and  get  yourself  run  over  by  a  cart  as  if  you  hadn't 
either  eyes  or  ears." 

"  Mr.  Powell,"  says  I  timidly  (there  was  by  then  only 
the  thin-necked  man  left  in  the  office  with  us  and  he  was 
already  by  the  door,  standing  on  one  leg  to  turn  the 
bottom  of  his  trousers  up  before  going  away).  "  Mr. 
Powell,"  says  I,  "  I  believe  the  Captain  of  the  Femdale 
was  thinking  all  the  time  that  I  was  a  relation  of  yours." 

"  I  was  rather  concerned  about  the  propriety  of  it,  you 
know,  but  Mr.  Powell  didn't  seem  to  be  in  the  least. 

"  Did  he  ?  "  says  he.  "  That's  funny,  because  it  seems 
to  me  too  that  I've  been  a  sort  of  good  vmcle  to  several  of 
you  young  fellows  lat  ly.  Don't  you  think  so  yourself  ? 
However,  if  you  don't  like  it  you  may  put  him  right — ^when 
you  get  out  to  sea."  At  this  I  felt  a  bit  queer.  Mr.  Powell 
had  rendered  me  a  very  good  service : — because  it's  a  fact 
that  with  us  merchant  sailors  the  first  voyage  as  officer  is 
the  real  start  in  life.  He  had  given  me  no  less  than  that. 
I  told  him  warmly  that  he  had  done  for  me  more  that  day 
than  all  my  relations  put  together  ever  did. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  says  he.  "  I  guess  it's  that  shipment  of 
explosives  waiting  down  the  iver  which  has  done  most 
for  you.  Forty  tons  of  dynamite  have  been  your  best 
friend  to-day,  young  man  " 

"  That  was  true  too,  perhaps.  Anjnvay  I  saw  clearly 
enough  that  I  had  nothing  to  thank  myself  for.  But  as  I 
tried  to  thank  him,  he  checked  my  stammering. 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  thank  me,"  says  he.  "  The 
voyage  isn't  finished  yet." 

Our  new  acquaintance  paused,  then  added  meditatively  : 
"  Queer  man.    As  if  it  made  any  difierence.    Queer  man." 
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hil'i'f!*'/  '='''***"'y  unwise  to  admit  any  sort  of  responsi- 
bU  ty  for  our  actions,  whose  consequences  we  are  never 
able  to  foresee,    remarked  Marlow  by  way  of  assent. 

Ihe  consequence  of  his  action  was  that  I  got  a  ship  " 
^a1     l"':    "J^"^  '°"'''  "°t  ^°  much  harm."  he 

contlT  .^  '"^"J  "^^'"^  '''^'^  ^  P^I'^bly  unconscious 
contempt  of  general  ideas. 

But  Marlow  was  not  put  off.    He  was  patient  and  re- 

nective.    He  had  been  at  sea  many  years  and  I  verily 

beheve  he  hked  sea-life  because  upon  the  whole  it  is 

favourable   to   reflection.    I   am   speaking  of   the   now 

nearly  van^hed   sea-life  under  sail.'^To  those  who  may 

be  surprised  at  the  statement  I  will  point  out  that  this 

hfe  secured  for  the  mind  of  him  who  embraced  it  the 

r,H  ,T     u^  advantages  of  solitude  and  silence.    Marlow 

m=rnni    »if  P"'""'"^  ^'"^'■^^  ''l^as  i"  a  peculiar 

manner,  between  jest  and  earnest. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  suggest,"  he  said,  "that  your  name- 
w:,  /r"'  '""t  ^'''PP'"S  Master,  had  done  you  ZX 
harm  Such  was  hardly  his  intention.  And  even  if  it 
had  been  he  would  not  have  had  the  power.  He  was 
out  a  man  and  the  incapacity  to  achieve  anything  dis- 
tinctly  good  or  ev.1  is  inherent  in  our  earthly  condition 
Mediocrity  IS  our  mark.  And  perhaps  it's  just  as  well, 
smce,  for  the  most  part,  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  effect 
01  our  actions. 

'■!  don't  know  about  the  effect,"  the  other  stood  up 
to  Marlow  manfully.     "  What  effect  did  you  expect  any- 

"  ^  If  7°"  ^"^  ^'^  something  uncommonly  kind." 
He  did  what  he  could,"  Marlow  retorted  gently,  "  and 
on  his  own  showing  that  was  not  a  very  great  deal  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  was  some  malice  in 'the 
way  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  serve  you.  He  managed 
to  make  you  uncomfortable.  You  wanted  to  go  to  sea,  but 
he  jumped  at  the  chance  of  accommodating  your  desire 
with  a  vengeance.  I  am  inclined  to  think  your  cheek 
alarmed  him.    And  this  was  an  excellent  occasion  to  sup. 
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press  you  altogether.  For  if  you  accepted  he  was  relieved 
of  )n)u  with  every  appearance  of  humanity,  and  if  you 
made  objections  (after  requesting  his  assistance,  mind  you) 
it  was  open  to  him  to  drop  you  as  a  sort  of  impostor.  You 
might  have  had  to  decline  that  berth  for  some  very  valid 
reason.  From  sheer  necessity  perhaps.  The  notice  was 
too  uncommonly  short.  But  under  the  circumstances 
you'd  have  covered  yourself  with  ignominy." 

Our  new  friend  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 

"  Quite  a  mistake,"  he  saic.  "  I  am  not  of  the  declin- 
ing sort,  though  I'll  admit  it  was  something  like  telling 
a  man  that  you  would  like  a  bath  and  in  consequence 
being  instantly  knocked  overboard  to  sink  or  swim  with 
your  clothes  on.  However,  I  didn't  feel  as  if  I  were  in 
deep  water  at  first.  I  left  the  shipping  office  quietly  and 
for  a  time  strolled  along  the  street  as  easy  as  if  I  had  a 
week  before  me  to  fit  myself  out.  But  by  and  by  I  re- 
flected that  the  notice  was  even  shorter  than  it  looked. 
The  afternoon  was  well  advanced ;  I  had  some  things  to  get, 
a  lot  of  small  matters  to  attend  to,  one  or  two  persons 
to  see.  One  of  them  was  an  aunt  of  mine,  my  only  rela- 
tion, who  quarrelled  with  poor  father  as  long  as  he  lived 
about  some  silly  matter  that  had  i.  either  right  nor  wrong 
to  it.  She  left  her  money  to  me  when  she  died.  I  used 
always  to  go  and  see  her  for  decency's  sake.  I  had  so 
much  to  do  before  night  that  I  didn't  know  where  to  begin. 
I  felt  inclined  to  sit  down  on  the  kerb  and  hold  my  head  in 
my  hands.  It  was  as  if  an  engine  had  been  started  going 
undei  my  skull.  Finally  I  sat  down  in  the  first  cab  that 
came  along  and  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  keep  on  sitting 
there  I  can  tell  you,  while  we  rolled  up  and  down  the 
streets,  pulling  up  here  and  there,  the  parcels  accumulating 
round  me  and  the  engine  in  my  head  gathering  more  way 
every  minute.  The  composure  of  the  people  on  the  pave- 
ments was  provoking  to  a  degree,  and  as  to  the  people  in 
shops,  they  were  benumbed,  more  than  half  frozen — 
imbecile.    Funny  how  it  affects  you  to  be  in  a  peculiar 
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state  of  mind :  everybody  that  does  not  act  up  to  your 
excitement  seems  so  confoundedly  unfriendly.  And  mv 
state  of  mind  what  with  the  hurry,  the  worry  and  a  growing 
exultation  was  peculiar  enough.  That  engine  in  my  head 
went  round  at  its  top  speed  hour  after  hour  till  at  about 
eleven  at  night  it  let  up  on  me  suddenly  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Dock  before  large  iron  gates  in  a  dead  wall." 


These  gates  were  closed  and  locked.  The  cabby,  after 
shooting  his  things  off  the  roof  of  his  machine  into  youne 
Powell  s  arms,  drove  away  leaving  him  alone  with  his  sea- 
chest,  a  sail  cloth  bag  and  a  few  parcels  on  the  pavement 
about  his  feet.  It  was  a  dark,  narrow  thoroughfare  he  told 
us.  A  mean  row  of  houses  on  the  other  side  looked  empty  • 
there  wasn't  the  smallest  gleam  of  light  in  them.  The 
white-hot  glare  of  a  gin  palace  a  good  way  oS  made  the 
intervenmg  piece  of  the  street  pitch  black.  Some  human 
shapes  appearing  mysteriously,  as  if  they  had  sprung  up 
from  the  dark  ground,  shunned  the  edge  of  the  faint  light 
thrown  down  by  the  gateway  lamps.  These  figures  were 
wary  m  their  movements  and  perfectly  silent  of  foot  like 
beasts  of  prey  slinking  about  a  camp  lire.  Powell  gathered 
up  his  belongings  and  hovered  over  them  like  a  hen  over 
her  brood.  A  gruffly  insinuating  voice  said  : 
_    "  Let's  carry  your  things  in,  Capt'in  !    I've  got  my  pal 

He  was  a  tall,  bony,  grey-haired  ruffian  with  a  bulldog 
jaw,  m  a  torn  cotton  shirt  and  moleskin  trousers.  The 
^adow  of  his  hobnailed  boots  was  enormous  and  coffinlike 
His  pal,  who  didn't  come  up  much  higher  than  his  elbow 
steppmg  forward  exhibited  a  pale  face  with  a  long  drooping 
nose  and  no  chin  to  speak  of.  He  seemed  to  have  just 
scrambled  out  of  a  dust-bin  in  a  tam-o'shanter  cap  and  a 
tattered  soldier's  coat  much  too  long  for  him.  Being  so 
deadly  white  he  looked  like  a  horrible  dirty  invalid  in  a 
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ragged  dressing  gown.  The  coat  flapped  open  in  front  and 
the  rest  of  his  apparel  consisted  of  one  brace  which  crossed 
his  naked,  bony  chest,  and  a  pair  of  trousers.  He  blinked 
rapidly  as  if  dazed  by  the  fuiiit  light,  while  his  patron, 
the  old  bandit,  glowered  at  young  Powell  from  under  his 
beetling  brow. 

"  Say  the  word,  Capt'in.  The  bobby'll  let  us  in  all  right. 
'E  knows  both  of  us." 

"  I  didn't  answer  him,"  continued  Mr.  Powell.  "  I  was 
listening  to  footsteps  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate,  echoing 
between  the  walls  of  the  warehouses  as  if  in  an  uninhabited 
town  of  very  high  buildings  dark  from  basement  to  roof. 
You  could  never  have  guessed  that  within  a  stone's  throw 
there  was  an  open  sheet  of  water  and  big  ships  lying 
afloat.  The  few  gas  lamps  showing  up  a  bit  of  brick  work 
here  and  there,  appeared  in  the  blackness  like  penny  dips 
in  a  range  of  cellars— and  the  solitary  footsteps  came  on, 
tramp,  tramp.  A  dock  policeman  strode  into  the  light 
on  the  other  side  of  the  gate,  very  broad-chested  and  stem. 

"  Hallo  !    What's  up  here  ?  " 

"  He  was  really  surprised,  but  after  some  palaver  he  let 
me  in  together  with  the  two  loafers  carrying  my  luggage. 
He  grumbled  at  them  however  and  slammed  the  gate 
violently  with  a  loud  clang.  I  was  startled  to  discover  how 
many  night  prowlers  had  collected  in  the  darkness  of  the 
street  in  such  a  short  time  and  without  my  being  aware  of 
it.  Directly  we  were  through  they  came  surging  against 
the  bars,  silent,  like  a  mob  of  ugly  spectres.  But  suddenly, 
up  the  street  somewhere,  perhaps  near  that  pubhc-house, 
a  row  started  as  if  Bedlam  had  broken  loose :  shouts,  yells, 
an  awful  shrill  shriek — and  at  that  noise  all  these  heads 
vanished  from  behind  the  bars. 

' '  Look  at  this,"  marvelled  the  constable.  "  It's  a  wonder 
to  me  they  didn't  make  off  with  your  things  while  you  were 
waiting." 

"  I  would  have  taken  good  care  of  that,"  I  said  defiantly. 
But  the  constable  wasn't  impressed. 
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haw  ^„  ♦  '    *•"*  *=''"*  """""^  »"»»•«"••    Would  you 

£  t^n!r  *''"'/'  ""'^  '    """^  <^y^°^  yo.'d  have 

Sce'thtt  there  i/^nt^f'fh'  '^  ""*,  -|!f-<^'"'''y 
4      •  vx  ■     .  "  '  °"*  °'  them  reeu  ar  bov?  ahnnf 

iSt  yoS  "  •  °"'''*-  •  ■  •  ''°"  '"■"  °"  'he  honest  lay' Ted. 

The^ZT^'^'^'  °"*""''"  '"''*  *■>"  '''8  f"«'"»  with  feeling. 

The  other  frail  creature  seemed  dumb  and  only  hopped 

about  with  the  edge  of  its  soldier  coat  touching  ?he  groE 

Oh  yes,  I  dare  say."  said  the  constable.    "  Now  then 

ne  vSr  t     !i" ''  '""f '^'°  ""'■    "  "«  "-"'' %<>»  the 

with  a  whole  skm  and  with  all  your  things  " 

after  .!^in^""!i''°"'  ^  ""'"•    '*  ««'"«''»  '"'P^^'ible  that 
I  shouW  h^vTt  '^'^'^  """^•'  "^"^y  ='"'1  inconvenience 

gai'ef  ?°^  *'"'*  ""'*  °'  '^^^  ■'"PP""  "f'""  «»  "''''^  the  dock 

Ji^^^?J     !!^°'     °'  '^""'■^  "°t  o»en.     But  it  ain't 

thmg^  to  ]om  a  ship  at  this  time  of  night.    I've  been  m 
the^dock  pohce  thirteen  years  and  haven't  seen  it  done 

"Meantime  we  followed  my  sea-chest  which  was  being 
carried  down  a  sort  of  deep  narrow  lane,  separating  twf 
high  warehouses  between  honest  Ted  and  his  little  devil 
Tf."  '51,°.'?'"^  *°  ^''P  "P  ^  t™'  *°  the  other's  stride, 
swent^/  f^^'u  '°*'  ""^""S  behind  him  nearly 

swept  the  ground  so  that  he  seemed  to  be  running  on 
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cMtors.  At  the  comer  o«  the  gloomy  passage  a  rigged  jib 
boom  with  a  dolphin-striker  ending  m  an  arrow-head 
stuck  out  of  the  night  close  to  a  cast  .ron  l""?'??''-  " 
was  the  quay  side.  They  set  down  their  load  m  the  l«ht 
and  honest  Ted  asked  hoarsely  : 

"  Where's  your  ship,  guv'nor  ?  " 

•'  I  didn't  know.    The  constable  was  mterested  at  my 

'•^•Z't  know  where  your  ship  is?"  he  asked  with 
curiosity.  "  And  you  the  second  officer  I  Haven  t  you 
been  working  on  board  of  her  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  explain  that  the  only  work  connected  with 
my  appointment  was  the  work  of  chance.    I   told  h.m 
briefly  \hat  I  didn't  know  her  at  all.    At  this  he  remarked . 
"So  I  see.    Here  she  is,  right  before  you.    That  s  her. 
"  At  once  the  head-gear  in  the  gas  light  inspired  me  with 
interest  and  respect;   the  spars  were  big,  t^e  chains  and 
ropes  stout  and  the  whole  thing  looked  PO*erf">^"d  trus^ 
worthy.    Barely   touched   by   the   light   her   bows   rose 
faintly  alongside  the  narrow  strip  of  the  quay ;  the  rest  of 
her  wL  a  black  smudge  in  the  darkness.    Here  I  was  face 
?o  face  with  my  start  in  life.    We  walked  in  a  body  a  few 
steps  on  a  greasy  pavement  between  her  side  and  the 
toXing  wall  of  a  warehouse  and  I  hit  my  shms  craelly 
L^n™'the  end  of  the  gangway.    The  constable  hailed  her 
odetly  in  a  bass  undertone  '  Ferndale  there  !      A  feeble 
and  dismal  sound,  something  in  the  nature  of  a  buzzmg 
groan,  answered  from  behind  the  bulwarks.        ^  .     .      , 
"  I  distinguished  vaguely  an  irregular  round  knob,  of 
wood,  perhaps,  resting  on  the  rail     It  cUd  "ot  move  in 
the  least;   but  as  another  broken-down  buzz  like  a  stil 
fainter  echo  of  the  first  dismal  sound  proceeded  from  it 
I  concluded  it  must  be  the  head  of  the  shipkeeper.    The 
stalwart  constable  jeered  in  a  mock-official  manner.        _ 
"  Second  officer  coming  to  join.    Move  yourself  a  bit. 
"  The  truth  of  the  statement  touched  me  m  the  pit  ot 
the  stomach  (you  know  that's  the  spot  where  emotion  gets 
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home  on  a  man)  for  it  was  bome  upon  me  that  really  and 

truly  I  was  nothing  but  a  second  officer  of  a  s^ip  just  like 

any  other  second  officer,  to  that  constable.    I  was  moved 

by  this  solid  evidence  of  my  new  dignity.    Only  his  tone 

offended  me.    Nevertheless  I  gave  him  the  tip  he  was  look. 

mg  tor.    Thereupon  he  lost  all  interest  in  me,  humorous  or 

otherwise,  and  walked  away  driving  sternly  before  him  the 

honest  Ted,  who  went  off  grumbling  to  himself  like  a 

hungry  ogre,  and  his  horrible  dumb  little  pal  in  the  soldier's 

coat  .who,  from  first  to  last,  never  emitted  the  slightest  sound . 

It  was  very  dark  on  the  quarter  deck  of  the  Ferndale 

between  the  deep  bulwarks  overshadowed  by  the  break  of 

the  poop  and  frowned  upon  by  the  front  of  the  warehouse. 

I  plumped  down  on  to  my  chest  near  the  after  hatch  as 

If  my  legs  had  been  jerked  from  under  me.    I  felt  suddenly 

very  tired  and  languid.    The  shipkeeper,  whom  I  could 

hardly  make  out  hung  over  the  capstan  in  a  fit  of  weak 

pitiful  coughing.    He  gasped  out  very  low  '  Oh  !   dear  I 

Oh  !   dear  ! '  and  struggled  for  breath  so  long  that  I  got 

up  alarmed  and  iaesolute. 

"  I've  been  took  like  this  since  last  Christmas  twelve- 
montli.    It  ain't  nothing." 

"  He  seemed  a  hundred  ynars  old  at  least.  I  never 
saw  him  properly  because  he  was  gone  ashore  and  out  of 
sight  when  I  came  on  deck  in  the  morning  ;  but  he  gave  me 
the  notion  of  the  feeblest  creature  that  ever  breathed 
His  voice  was  thin  like  the  buzzing  of  a  mosquito.  As 
It  would  have  been  cruel  to  demand  assistance  from  such 
a  shadowy  wreck  I  went  to  work  myself,  dragging  my 
chest  .:"ong  a  pitch-black  passage  under  the  poop  deck, 
while  he  sighed  and  moaned  around  me  as  if  my  exertions 
were  more  than  his  weakness  could  stand.  At  last  as  I 
banged  pretty  heavily  against  the  bulkheads  he  warned 
me  m  his  faint  breathless  wheeze  to  be  more  careful. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  I  asked  rather  roughly,  not 
relishing  to  be  admonished  by  this  forlorn  broken-down 
ghost. 
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"  Nothing !  Nothing,  sir,"  he  protested  so  hastily 
that  he  lost  his  poor  breath  again  and  I  felt  sorry  for  him. 
"  Only  the  captain  and  his  missus  are  sleeping  on  board. 
She's  a  lady  that  mustn't  be  disturbed.  They  came  about 
half-past  eight,  and  we  had  a  permit  to  have  lights  in  the 
cabin  till  ten  to-night." 

"  This  struck  me  as  a  considerable  piece  of  news.  I 
had  never  been  in  a  ship  where  the  captain  had  his  wife 
with  him.  I'd  heard  fellows  say  that  captains'  wives 
could  work  a  lot  of  mischief  on  board  ship  if  they  happened 
to  take  a  dislike  to  anyone  ;  especially  the  new  wives  if 
young  and  pretty.  The  old  and  experienced  wives  on 
the  other  hand  fancied  they  knew  more  about  the  ship 
than  the  skipper  himself  and  had  an  eye  like  a  hawk's 
for  what  went  on.  They  were  like  an  extra  chief  mate 
of  a  particularly  sharp  and  unfeeling  sort  who  made  his 
report  in  the  evening.  The  best  of  them  were  a  nuisance. 
In  the  general  opinion  a  skipper  with  his  wife  on  board 
was  more  difficult  to  please  ;  but  whether  to  show  off 
his  authority  before  an  admiring  female  or  from  loving 
anxiety  for  her  safety  or  simply  from  irritation  at  her 
presence — nobody  I  ever  heard  on  the  subject  could  tell 
for  certain. 

"  After  I  had  bundled  in  my  things  somehow  I  struck 
a  match  and  had  a  dazzling  glimpse  of  my  berth  ;  then  I 
pitched  the  roll  of  my  bedding  into  the  bunk  but  took  no 
trouble  to  spread  it  out.  I  wasn't  sleepy  now,  neither 
was  I  tired.  And  the  thought  that  I  was  done  with  the 
earth  for  many  many  months  to  come  made  me  feel  very 
quiet  and  self-contained  as  it  were.  Sailors  will  under- 
stand what  I  mean." 

Marlow  nodded.  "  It  is  a  strictly  professional  feeling," 
he  commented.  "  But  other  professions  or  trades  know 
nothing  of  it.  It  is  only  this  calling  whose  primary  appeal 
lies  in  the  suggestion  of  restless  adventure  which  holds 
out  that  deep  sensation  to  those  who  embrace  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  define,  I  admit." 
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"  I  should  caU  it  the  peace  of  the  sea,"  said  Mr  Charles 
Powell  in  an  earnest  tone  but  looking  at  usl^  thZ^h 
he  expected  to  be  met  by  a  laugh  A.nriJlT^ 
half  prepared  to  salve  his  reputatio.  :or  comn...  "  nsX 
joinmg  m  it.    But  neither  of  us  h  ,r>od  at  M     Charles 

a  part.    He  was  lucky  m  his  audience. 

A  very  good  name,"  said  Marlow  looking  at  him  an- 
provmgly  "  A  sailor  finds  a  deep  feeling  of  Leu  hy  fn 
the  exercise  of  his  calling.    The  exacting  life  of  "he  sea 

iTe  It"  t     T''  '"'V'''  '"^  °'  ''''  ^^«'  that  its  c  a^ 
are  simple  and  cannot  be  evaded." 

"Gospel   truth,"   assented   Mr.    Powell.    "No!    thev 
cannot  be  evaded."  " 

H^W^^fw*"""*  understanding  should  have  estab- 
lished  Itself  between  my  old  friend  and  our  new  acquaint- 
ance  was  remarkable  enough.  For  they  were  exactly 
fnnTh  ■■":;?"' ■'"u^^"^'*y  P^°j'==ting  ftseU  i„  le„ih 
and  the  other  m  breadth,  which  is  already  a  sufficiint 
ground  for  irreconcilable  difference.  Marlow  who  was 
ZZ'J°T-  ^"^^"y  composed  in  varied  shades  of  brown 
robbed  of  every  vestige  of  gloss,  had  a  narrow,  veiled 

whTh^'J  .'  "T"^  -^^"^^  ^""^   **•«  ^"«t   irritabiUty 
thelLf  'T'L""''^  ^  predisposition  to  congestion  of 
the  liver.    The  other,  compact,  broad  and  sturdy  of  limb 
seemed  extremely  full  of  sound  organs  functioning  vigor! 

Si  *^'  ir.-^u  °"^''  *°  ^''P  "P  *he  brilliLce  of 
his  colouring,  the  light  curl  of  his  coal-black  hair  and  the 
lustre  of  his  eyes,  which  asserted  themselves  roundly  in 
an  open,  nmnly  face.    Between  two  such  organisms  one 

r^^i  T  f  P*'/''^  *°  ^^  *h«  ^"ghtest  tempera, 

mental  accord.  But  I  have  observed  that  profane  men 
livmgm  ships  hke  the  holy  men  gathered  together  in 
monastenes  develop  traits  of  profound  resemblance, 
this  must  be  because  the  service  of  the  sea  and  the  service 
of  a  temple  are  both  detached  from  the  vanities  and 
errors  of  a  world  which  follows  no  severe  rule.    The  men 
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of  the  sea  understand  each  other  very  well  in  their  view 
of  earthly  things,  for  simplicity  is  a  good  counsellor  and 
isolation  not  a  bad  educator.  A  turn  of  mind  composed 
of  innocence  and  scepticism  is  common  to  them  all,  with 
the  addition  of  an  unexpected  insight  into  motives,  as  of 
disinterested  lookers-on  at  a  game.  Mr.  Powell  took  me 
aside  to  say, 
"  I  like  the  things  he  says." 

"  You  understand  each  other  pretty  well,"  I  observed. 
"  I  know  his  sort,"  said  Powell,  going  to  the  window  to 
look  at  his  cutter  still  riding  to  the  flood.    "  He's  the  sort 
that's  always  chasing  some  notion  or  other  round  and 
round  his  head  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing." 
"  Keeps  them  in  good  condition,"  I  said. 
"  Lively  enough  I  dare  say,"  he  admitted. 
"  Would  you  like  better  a  man  who  let  his  notions  lie 
curled  up  ?  " 

"That  I  wouldn't,"  answered  our  nc.v  acquaintance. 
Clearly  he  was  not  difficult  to  get  on  with.  "  I  like  him, 
veiy  well,"  he  continued,  "  though  it  isn't  easy  to  make 
him  out.  He  seems  to  be  up  to  a  thing  or  two.  What's  he 
doing  ?  " 

I  informed  him  that  our  friend  Marlow  had  retu-ed  from 
the  sea  in  a  sort  of  half-hearted  fashion  some  years  ago. 
Mr.  Powell's  comment  was :  ' '  Fancied  had  enough  of  it  ? " 
"  Fancied's  the  very  word  to  use  in  this  connection," 
I  observed,  remembering  the  subtly  provisional  character  of 
Marlow's  long  sojourn  amongst  us.  From  year  to  year  he 
dwelt  on  land  as  a  bird  rests  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  so 
tense  with  the  power  of  brusque  flight  into  its  true  element 
that  it  is  incomprehensible  why  it  should  sit  still  minute 
after  minute.  The  sea  is  the  sailor's  true  element,  and 
Marlow,  lingering  on  shore,  was  to  me  an  object  of  in- 
credulous commiseration  like  a  bird,  which,  secretly, 
should  have  lost  its  faith  in  the  high  virtue  of  flying. 


CHAPTER   TWO 
THE  FYNES  AND  THE  GIRL-FRIEND 

WE  were  on  our  feet  in  the  room  by  then,  and 
Marlow,   brown   and   dehberate,  approached   the 
window  where  Mrs.  Powell  and  I  had  retired. 
"  What  was  the  name  of  your  chance  again  ?  "  he  asked. 
Mr.  Powell  stared  for  a  moment. 

"Oh!  The  Ferndale.  A  Liverpool  ship.  Composite 
built." 

"Ferndale,"  repeated  Marlow  thoughtfully.  "Fern- 
dale." 

"  Know  her  ?  " 

"  Our  friend,"  I  said,  "  knows  something  of  every  ship. 
He  seems  to  have  gone  about  the  seas  prying  into  things 
considerably." 

Marlow  smiled. 

"  I've  seen  her,  at  least  once." 

"The  finest  sea-boat  ever  launched,"  declared  Mr. 
Powell  sturdily.     "  Without  exception." 

"She  looked  a  stout,  comfortable  ship,"  assented 
Marlow.  "  Uncommonly  comfortable.  Not  very  fast 
tho'." 

"  She  was  fast  enough  for  any  reasonable  man— when 
I  was  in  her,"  growled  Mr.  PoweU  with  his  back  to  us. 

"  Any  ship  is  that— for  a  rtisonable  man,"  generalized 
Marlow  in  a  conciliatory  tone.  "  A  sailor  isn't  a  globe- 
trotter." 

"  No,"  muttered  Mr.  Powell. 

"  Time's  nothing  to  him,"  advanced  Marlow. 
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"  I  don't  iuppose  it's  much,"  said  Mr.  Powell.  "  All 
the  same  a  quick  passage  is  a  feather  in  a  man's  cap." 

"  True.  But  that  ornament  is  for  the  use  of  the  master 
only.    And  by  the  by  what  was  his  name  ?  " 

"  The  master  of  the  Ferndale  ?  Anthony.  Captain 
Anthony." 

"Just  so.  Quite  right,"  approved  Marlow  thought- 
fully.   Our  new  acquaintance  looked  over  his  shoulder. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Why  is  it  more  right  than  if  it 
had  been  Brown  ?  " 

"  He  has  known  him  probably,"  I  explained.  "  Marlow 
here  appears  to  know  something  of  every  soul  that  ever 
went  afloac  in  a  sailor's  body." 

Mr.  Powell  seemed  wonderfully  amenable  to  verbal 
suggestions  for  looking  again  out  of  the  window,  he 
muttered  : 

"  He  was  a  good  soul." 

This  clearly  referred  to  Captain  Anthony  of  the  Fern- 
dale.    Marlow  addressed  his  protest  to  me. 

"  I  did  not  know  him.  I  really  didn't.  He  was  a 
good  soul.  That's  nothing  very  much  out  of  the  way — is 
it  ?  And  I  didn't  even  know  that  much  of  him.  All  I 
knew  of  him  was  an  accident  called  Fjme. 

At  this  Mr.  Powell  who  evidently  could  be  rebellious 
too  turned  his  back  squarely  on  the  window. 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked.  "  An — 
accident — called  Fyne,"  he  rtpeated  separating  the  words 
withempha:l<!. 

Marlow  was  not  disconcerted. 

"  I  don't  mean  accident  in  the  sense  of  a  mishap.  Not 
in  the  least.  Fyne  was  a  good  little  man  in  the  Civil 
Service.  By  accident  I  mean  that  which  happens  blindly 
and  without  intelligent  design.  That's  generally  the  way 
a  brother-in-law  happens  into  a  man's  life." 

Marlow's  tone  being  apologetic  and  our  new  acquaintance 
having  again  turned  to  the  window  I  took  it  upon  myself 
to  say ; 
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to,<.».  "  ^"*'  ■«•»"  l~Ple  h,  „d  to 

serious-faced,  broad-cLted    WtTe  ma„    Jh     '  ^rtl' 
knap-sack  on  his  hart   ^,i  •       i  '  ^*^  ^  shabby 

He  had  a  horror  of  rokdT     h!  Z^'  '^'""'^  ^^^^P' ' 
called  the  'TramD's  mt?'      .    T**  ""'^^  ^  ''"'«  book 

transient  life  and  so  n„  u  l  .  "''"Rations  of  this 
to  his  future  Se  Mis""  A^^h^'"^"?'  '"^^'^^^'^  t""™ 
very  decided  t^  but  "fa  Serrt  ^'""V^  "^^  *<^^« 
the  story  of  thdr  wooiL     T  "'^>'-     '  ''°"'t  ^^o^ 

clandestinely  and  iTmrL.         -^l"'  "  ^"^  '^""^'^  »" 

at  the  back^otrps^rbeSdr  ^'"""^  ^^^"^' 
"  SLSthetdy-s  Ser'^K  "'  '  ''''^'''■ 

of  imaginative  facultv  t}CZ  I'  ^*  ""'^  evidence 

wife's  p^enZeltJr^u.  J^'  -^"^  ^^  P"^^  '"  his 

cult-is  it  not  ?-to  in  -H  '  '"^"""'*y  t°°-    Diffi- 

s      not  ?_to  introduce  one'    wife's  maiden  name 
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into  general  conversation.  But  my  simple  Fyne  made 
use  of  Captain  Anthony  for  that  purpose,  or  else  I  would 
never  even  have  heard  of  the  man.  "  My  wife's  sailor- 
brother  "  was  the  phrase.  He  trotted  out  the  sailor- 
brother  in  a  pretty  wide  range  of  subjects  :  Indian  and 
colonial  affairs,  matters  of  trade,  talk  of  travels,  of  sea- 
side holidays  and  so  on.  Once  I  remember  "  My  wife's 
sailor-brother  Captain  Anthony  "  being  produced  m  con- 
nection with  nothing  less  recondite  than  a  sunset.  And 
little  Fyne  never  failed  to  add  :  "  The  son  of  Carleon 
Anthony,  the  poet— you  know."  He  used  to  lower  his 
voice  for  that  statement,  and  people  were  impressed  or 
pretended  to  be." 

The  late  Carleon  Anthony,  the  poet,  sang  m  his  time  ol 
the  domestic  and  social  amenities  of  our  age  with  a  most 
felicitous  versification,  his  object  being,  in  his  own  words, 
"  to  glorify  the  result  of  six  thousand  years'  evolution 
towards  the  refinement  of  thought,  manners  and  feeUngs." 
Why  he  fixed  the  term  at  six  thousand  years  I  don't  know. 
His  poems  read  like  sentimental  novels  told  in  verse  of  a 
really  superior  quality.    You  felt  as  if  you  were  being 
taken  out  for  a  delightful  country  drive  by  a  charmmg 
lady  in  a  pony  carriage.    But  in  hU  domestic  life  that 
same  Carleon  Anthony  showed  traces  of  the  primitive 
cave-dweUer's   temperament.    He   was    a   massive,    im- 
placable man  with  a  handsome  face,  arbitrary  and  ex- 
acting with  his  dependants,  but  marvellously  suave  in  his 
manner  to  admiring  strangers.    These  contrasted  displays 
must  have  been  particularly  exasperating  to  his  long- 
suffering  family.    After  his  second  wife's  death  his  boy, 
whom  he  persisted  by  a  mere  whim  in  educating  at  hcrae, 
ran  away  in  conventional  style  and,  as  if  disgusted  with 
the  amenities  of  civilization,  threw  himself,  figuratively 
speaking,  into  the  sea.    The  daughter  (the  elder  of  the 
two  children)  either  from  compassion  or  because  women 
are  naturally  more  enduring,  remained  in  bondage  to  the 
poet  for  several  years,  till  she  too  seized  a  chance  of  escape 
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sagacity.  A  civT^  Jnt  i^^^f  'ho'u^'"*  '"^"^  °^  «^«*t 
human  being  i„  the  wrrid  la  i^  .T'^"''  *'"'  '^^^ 
cave-dwener'  fro.  wWch  1"^^  „7  h"/  f^ 
would  never  consent  to  see  her  after  flTI'  ***""■ 

unforgiving  selfishness  is  d.St  toldersTaM  11,  '"' 
perverse  sort  of  refinement     Th»r»  ,       "'*^^  *^  * 

to  Carleon  Anthony's  complete  saitv  for?  ""'  ''°f*'  =« 
time  before  he  died  ^  "^  ^^""'^  for  some  considerable 

of Seon'tftt'^'h?  '■■°"  ^^.^•°^'  '-  ^"  ^  'in- 
verse. MarW  turedle  haTr*p'  '"'  '^"'"«""8 
perfectly  successful  and  even  happvL!"^'  "'"'"^^  ^^ 
ful  fashion,  being  blessed  Sf  b'^Thre"  heThvTf '■ 
self-rehant  children    all  mrl=     tk  nealthy,  active, 

too.  Even  the  yo^ngst"^  would  wLr^  '"  '^''^^'"*"« 
if  not  restrained  Mss  F^  t  J  ''  ^^^^^  ^°'  ™'« 
complexion  andtore  bUrwifh  a'stlrclf^H  T"''^"''" 

s^^ey...rsr^---r^ 
det:5ihS:r„sr^:.?rrt.5:''^-  ^r-  -■'° 

he  announced  coming  awav  iro^  ?i,  J  °"  *^  *"">• 

He  wanted  to  be  on  bo^ard  wJcitt"  llfl^'^''''^  ''"^P^^" 
course  he  would  sleep  o^Wd  %^^' t"''""^  ^"<^  "^ 
the  cutter  while  on  a  cruise      H.  ''"?*  ^^^^  '™"> 

unceremoniously,  but  Sg  "T'or'  '"  '  '"°'"^"*' 
behind  an  impre;sion  af  Zugh  we  h,H  T'  ^"^. '^^^«g 
long  time.  The  ingenuous  way  hrhadtl""''"  .  k"  '"'  " 
m  life  hau  something  to  Kth  putUnt  h°  ■"'' ^'^"^ 
footing  with  us.     I  eave  nn  ff,^  u.*^     ^  ^""  °"  '^at 

Marlow  expressed  a  confident  hoi  of  ?"'"^  '™  ^^^«- 
before  longT  ^^  °^  '^°™"g  across  him 

■■  He  cruises  about  the  mouth  of  the  river  all  the  summer. 
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He  will  be  easy  to  find  any  week-end,"  he  remarked  ringing 
the  bell  so  that  we  might  settle  up  with  the  waiter. 


Later  on  I  asked  Marlow  why  he  wished  to  cultivate  this 
chance  acquaintance.  He  confessed  apologetically  that  it 
was  the  commonest  sort  of  curiosity.  I  flatter  myself  that 
I  understand  all  sorts  of  curiosity.  Curiosity  about  daily 
facts,  about  daily  things,  about  daily  men.  It  is  the  most 
respectaMe  faculty  of  the  human  mind — in  fact  I  cannot 
conceive  the  uses  of  an  incurious  mind.  It  would  be  like 
a  chamber  perpetually  locked  up.  But  in  this  particular 
case  Mr.  Powell  seemed  to  have  given  us  already  a  complete 
insight  into  his  personality  such  as  it  was ;  a  personality 
capable  of  perception  and  with  a  feeling  for  the  vagaries  of 
fate,  but  essentially  simple  in  itself. 

Marlow  agreed  with  me  so  far.  He  explained  however 
that  his  curiosity  was  not  excited  by  Mr.  Powell  exclu- 
sively. It  originated  a  good  way  further  back  in  the  fact 
of  his  accidental  acquaintance  with  the  Fynes,  in  the 
country.  This  chance  meeting  with  a  man  who  had  sailed 
with  Captain  Anthony  had  revived  it.  It  had  revived  it  to 
some  purpose,  to  such  purpose  that  to  me  too  was  given  the 
knowledge  of  its  origin  and  of  its  nature.  It  was  given  to  me 
in  several  stages,  at  intervals  which  are  not  indicated  here. 
On  this  first  occasion  I  remarked  to  Marlow  with  some 
surprise  : 

"  But,  if  I  remember  rightly  you  said  you  didn't  know 
Captain  Anthony." 

"  No.  I  never  saw  the  man.  It's  years  ago  now, 
but  I  seem  to  hear  solemn  little  Fyne's  deep  voice  an- 
nouncing the  approaching  visit  of  his  wife's  brother  "  the 
son  of  the  poet,  you  know."  He  had  just  arrived  in 
London  from  a  long  voyage,  and,  directly  his  occupations 
permitted,  was  coming  down  to  stay  with  his  relatives  for 
a  few  weeks.    No  doubt  we  two  should  find  many  things 
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c^aJlIng':  added  ,SL7,^'^«^  1"  ^"f^^"-  *"  our  common 

be  inferred  fromTnl!^ '"  f\  '  '  ^1*  "°  "-"re  than  may 
late  afternoon  and  StiiP''^'^'^  '^''^  ^'*h  Fyne  in  the 
early  enough  to  havft^  f^  'u""*  °^'"'  *°  '^e  cottage 
round  tablf  Thetat^aC  i  '  "'°'^  ''""''>'  ■*'  =»  l^S 
company  of  very  few  U!^,.'  ^"  ""^'"'""g.  sunburn? 
were  silent  JdLrcoZmnr'^''''-/^^"  "'^  children 
their   elders     F™emuHrH°"'.°'  "'''  °'''^'  ^^  "^ 

his  chest  some^sV'fiS'rerr "Mrs'T  '°^.  '" 
mechanically  (she  had  <;nl»Li^  f    ..      "'  ^^"^  ^^'ed 

tea  and  bre^ td  buttef  t  someth'  "'''I'i^*"'''*'"^ 
coldness,  nor  yet  indifflrln.  V.  ^'"^  "''""^'^  "'^^  not 
possession  gave  her  theTrT'  "*  %'°"  "'  P«=""«  self- 
very  capalle  -5  L^elleTgrr^t^.^r^f  r'-°^'''>'- 

hertoaddrTsFy^easC  m"'^.'"^-  °"'=  -P^<='«d 
surprised  one  like  a  shoc^;.  f  r  '"'*  '^'"'^  ^"^  i°^  '* 
of  that  holiday  was-°fY!„t"''''r'^'  ^he  atmosphere 
Healthy  faces   faTrrn^n.       ^  P"*  ''  so-brightly  dull. 

frank  sUT  tt  wh2 1?"% '"'"  ^^^^^  ^""^  "^-«^  - 
friend.  °''  '°''  ""^^^^  Perhaps  from  a  girl- 

^vheJ:  S"' J5ne?r  LT  T'"^^  ""^  ^-">'-    «-  and 

-dstay  with'rem'lU„,lTginr\\:rr  'I  '"'^ 
suspicion  that  thev  w^rp  nK*    ^        ^'^  a*  ^^^  the  «^d 

soon  discovered  thaTh  m'u  *°  ^""^  Py"«-    But  I 

other,  though  obv^ousl'^eTnr  '''"^  '^"  °"^  '™'"  "- 
approval.     Ther^rls  in  fl?  '"""'f  """*  "^^^  *>'=  ^o'^^" 

'-ted  her  Jt^  Sx" Jf  efernce^  Ihe  ''^'^-    ^^ 

some  need  of  theirs     Th^l  o  !     .  I        ^  answered  to 

Uke  disciples.    It  waa  vo^^      '■  ^*  ^"'^  '^^*-    ^liey  were 

It  was  very  curious.    Of  Fyne  they  took 
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As  to  myself  I  was  made  to  (eel  that 


but  scanty  notice. 
I  did  not  exist. 

After  tea  we  would  sit  down  to  chess  and  then  Fyne's 
everlasting  gravity  became  faintly  tinged  by  an  attenuated 
gleam  of  something  inward  which  resembled  sly  satis- 
faction. Of  the  divine  frivolity  of  laughter  he  was  only 
capable  over  a  chess-board.  Certain  positions  of  the  game 
struck  him  as  humorous,  which  nothing  else  on  earth 
could  do.  ..." 

"  He  used  to  beat  you,"  I  asserted  with  confidence. 

"  Yes.    He  used  to  beat  me,"  Marlow  owned  up  hastily. 

So  he  and  Fyne  played  two  games  after  tea.  The  chil- 
dren romped  together  outside,  gravely,  unplayfuUy,  as  one 
would  expect  from  Fyne's  children,  and  Mrs.  Fyne  would 
be  gone  to  the  bottom  of  i'^"  Ejarden  with  the  f-irl-friend  of 
the  week.  She  always  -va  .  i  1  off  directly  after  tea  with 
her  arm  round  the  girl-friend's  waist.  Marlow  said  that 
there  was  only  one  girl-friend  with  whom  he  had  conversed 
at  all.  It  had  happened  quite  unexpectedly,  long  after  he 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  getting  into  touch  with  these 
reserved  girl-friends. 

One  day  he  saw  a  woman  walking  about  on  the  edge  of  a 
high  quarry,  which  rose  a  sheer  hundred  feet,  at  least,  from 
the  road  winding  up  the  hill  out  of  which  it  had  been 
excavated.  He  shouted  waniingly  to  her  from  below  where 
he  happened  to  be  passing.  She  was  really  in  considerable 
danger.  At  the  soxxiA  of  his  voice  she  started  back  and 
retreated  out  of  his  sight  amongst  some  young  Scotch  firs 
growing  near  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice. 

"  I  sat  down  on  a  bank  of  grass,"  Marlow  went  on. 
"  She  had  given  me  a  turn.  The  hem  of  her  skirt  seemed 
to  float  over  that  awful  sheer  drop,  she  was  so  close  to  the 
edge.  An  absurd  thing  to  do.  A  perfectly  mad  trick— 
for  no  conceivable  object !  I  was  reflecting  on  the  fool- 
hardiness  of  the  average  girl  and  remembermg  some  other 
instances  of  the  kind,  when  she  came  into  view  walking 
down  the  steep  curve  of  the  road.    She  had  Mrs.  Fyne's 
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r,'M'"^vI'''j  '"'•  '^'^  "^"'"J  ^y  the  Fyne  dog.    Her 
t.ntt  ••''''•  '*:"=''  ""=  *'*•'  astonbhment,  so  that 
forgot  to  raise  my  hat.    I  just  sat  and  stared.    The  doe  a 

M  un  ^H  T''  ^" '"""dship  or,  my  unworthy  self. 
h^SfunLmya™.'   '»"'~»«-'y    -^    -/uated 

as  though  she  had  not  seen  me,  then  stopped  and  called  the 
dog  to  her  several  times  ;  but  he  only  n'eMled  doL  o  my 
side,  and  when  I  tried  to  push  him  away  developed "r*^ 
remarkable  power  of  internal  resistance  by  which  a  doe 

T^l^LTtf'  'T"^^'"^  ''y  -yThinVsho°r 
ot  a  kick.  She  looked  over  her  shoulder  and  her  arched 
eyebrows    frowned    above    her    blanched  Tace     it    was 

Srpir'.'^L^^" ''',  f-^pr-  ^•^-g^i.  she  Ud 

unnappy        Come   here  !      she  cried  once   more  in   an 
^gry  and  distressed  tone.    I  took  off  my  hatTL     b^ 
^e  dog  hanging  out  his  tongue  with  that  cheerfS  S 
becJe  e.xpression  some  dogs  know  so  well  how  to  putTn 
when  It  suits  their  purpose,  pretended  to  be  dlf 

bhe  cried  from  the  distance  desperately 
can't  wS/'  ^°"  ^  *"^'  ^'"^  *°  '^'  """age  then.    I 

''I   won't   be  responsible  for  that  dog,"   I  protested 
gettmg  down  the  bank  and  advancing  towards  her     She 

hif ''^ir°''.f^  °1  '^*''°"'  answering  me.  The  dog  launched 
h  mself  sudden  y  full  speed  down  the  road  receding  To™ 
us  m  a  small  cloud  of  dust.  It  vanished  in  the  dltanc^ 
and  presently  we  came  up  with  him  lying  on  theIrS  He 
panted  m  the  shade  of  tho  hedge  with  shini^g^e^es  but 
iTteZ  b  "'""•.'^^  """^  "°'  exchanged  aTord  so 
passing    ^       ^  ""^  ''^'  ^'^"  ^  "  ^""'^^l  glance  in 
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"  He  offered  to  come  with  me,"  she  remarked  bitterly. 

"  And  then  abandoned  you  I  "  I  sympathised.  "  It 
looks  very  unchivalrous.  But  that's  merely  his  want  of 
tact.  I  believe  he  meant  to  protest  against  your  reckless 
proceedings.  What  made  you  come  so  near  the  edge  of 
that  quarry  ?  The  earth  might  have  given  way.  Haven't 
you  noticed  a  smashed  fir  tree  at  the  bottom  ?  Tumbled 
over  only  the  other  morning  after  a  night's  rain." 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  be  as  reckless  as  I  please." 

I  was  nettled  by  her  brusque  manner  of  asserting  her 
folly,  and  I  told  her  that  neither  did  I  as  far  as  that  went, 
in  a  tone  which  almost  suggested  tliat  she  was  welcome 
to  break  her  neck  for  all  I  cared.  This  was  considerably 
more  than  I  meant,  but  I  don't  like  rude  girls.  I  had  been 
introduced  to  her  only  the  day  before— at  the  round  tea- 
table— and  she  had  barely  acknowledged  the  introduction. 
I  had  not  caught  her  name  but  I  had  noticed  her  fine, 
arched  eyebrows  which,  so  the  physiognomists  say,  are 
a  sign  of  courage. 

I  examined  her  appearance  quietly.  Her  hair  was 
nearly  black,  her  eyes  blue,  deeply  shaded  by  long  dark 
eyelashes.  She  had  a  little  colour  now.  She  looked 
straight  before  her ;  the  corner  of  her  lip  on  my  side  drooped 
a  little  ;  her  chin  was  fine,  somewhat  pointed.  I  went  on 
to  say  that  some  regard  for  others  should  stand  in  the  way 
of  one's  playing  with  danger.  I  urged  playfully  the 
distress  of  the  poor  Fynes  in  case  of  accident,  if  nothing 
else.  I  told  her  that  she  did  not  know  the  bucolic  mind. 
Had  she  given  occasion  for  a  coroner's  inquest  the  verdict 
would  have  been  suicide,  with  the  imphcation  of  unhappy 
love.  They  would  never  be  able  to  understand  that  she 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  climb  over  two  post-and-rail 
fences  only  for  the  fun  of  being  reckless.  Indeed  even  as  1 
talked  chafhngly  I  was  greatly  struck  myself  by  the  fact. 

She  retorted  that  once  one  was  dead  what  horrid  people 
thought  of  one  did  not  matter.  It  was  said  with  infinite 
contempt ;  but  something  Uke  a  suppressed  quaver  in  the 
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silenced  J  as  you  may^'Lss     Sh""rt'"f  ''"*'^"y 
And— I  don't  lcnnJ;i    ^/  ^'"'   '°°'""'   unhappy. 

S  The  clouded  b^wtruI^T  ""r"-"  """"*  h"' 

glance!    A  vie  ,m'    And'^^h       >'"°"'^'  "''  ^"8""  «"<"! 
h^att«ctiverri„£^1o2!5:uto:'^''  .nade 

wagging  his  st^i7S"r;:"lwr  "'k'"''"'  ^"' 

/or^h^rstlLT";'*''^-'''^  '  -"-^^''«'  '"e  couage 
then      We  h»H  .  '**^  "'='""=''  ''"^  S'^'  "°r  Mrs.  Fyne 

Se  Jl  wascaLdTrr  '"  k  °"  '^''^''"«  '  « 
away  for  some  t tae  He  T  T.  ^'"'''  ''"^  '"'«''*  "^ 
brother-in-law  walexno.^H^";''  "  ^^""^  ""'=''•  His 
whether^e  was  a  li^''"'^  "'^'  ^^^  '""  ''«  didn't  know 

son  of  thelJ^^-yofS  •?;  w  ^^r'""  ^""^^  <"  *"« 
shy  with  s^an  Jr?  ,         J  ^  "*  *  '^*'""8  'lisposition, 

deLertol'S/F™:.  .^f^''"'^  ""^y  '"»<^'' 
had  been  ml  ne^  *' ,  .^'tl^P't'""^'  ^H  the  time  they 
come  andTiu.  , '  .  '^^  '"f"*^^  ""'V  "-"^^  t^'ore  to 
rather  mihafpy    J  /°'      r  "^r.-     ""  '""^  ''«<!  » 

But  no  doubt  concl.ul.';  p  'f '''-" ''""  *  «'''="'  "on- 

tyne.    He  passed  along  the  carriages  rapidly 
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towards  the  rear  of  the  train,  which  presently  pulled  out 
and  left  him  solitary  at  the  end  of  the  rustic  plaMorm. 
When  he  came  back  to  where  I  waited  I  P^J^e'^f  ^  *at  he 
was  much  perturbed,  so  perturbed  as  to  forget  the  con- 
vention of  the  usual  greetings.    He  only  "clamied  Oh  ! 
on  recognizing  me,  and  stopped  irresolute.    Whe"  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  been  expecting  somebody  by  that  tram  he 
didn't  seem  to  know.    He  stammered  disconnectecUy.    1 
looked  hard  at  him.    To  all  appearances  he  was  perfectly 
sober ;  moreover  to  suspect  Fyne  of  a  lapse  from  the  pro- 
prieties  high  or  low,  great  or  smaU,  was  absurd.    He  was 
also  a  too  serious  and  deliberate  person  to  go  mad  sud- 
denly    But  as  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had 
a  tongue  in  his  head  I  concluded  I  would  leave  hun  to  his 
mystery.  To  my  surprise  he  followed  me  out  of  the  station 
and  kept  by  my  side,  though  I  did  not  encourage  him.    I  did 
not  however  repulse  his  attempts  at  conversation.   He  was 
no  longer  expecting  me,  he  said.    He  had  given  me  up. 
The  weather  had  been  uniformly  *ne-and  so  on.    1 
gathered  also  that  the  son  of  the  poet  had  curtaaled  his 
stay  somewhat  and  gone  back  to  his  ship  the  day  before. 

That  information  touched  me  but  little.  BeUev^ng 
in  heredity  in  moderation  I  knew  weU  how  sea- hfe 
fashions  a  man  outwardly  and  stamps  his  soul  with  the 
mark  of  a  certain  prosaic  fitness-because  a  sailor  is  not 
an  adventurer.  I  expressed  no  regret  at  missing  Captam 
Anthony  and  we  proceeded  in  sUence  till,  on  approachmg 
the  holiday  cottage,  Fyne  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
broke  it  by  the  hurried  declaration  that  he  would  go  on 
with  me  a  little  farther. 

"  Go  with  you  to  your  dooi,"  he  mumbled  and  startea 
forward  to  the  litUe  gate  where  the  shadowy  figure  of 
Mrs.  Fyne  hovered,  clearly  on  the  lookout  for  him.  bhe 
was  alone.  The  children  must  have  been  already  m  bed 
and  I  saw  no  attending  girl-friend  shadow  near  her  vague 
but  unmistakable  form,  half-lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
little  garden. 
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I  heard  Fyne  exclaim  "  Nothing  "  and  then  Mrs.  Fyne's 
weU.tra>„ed,  responsible  voice  uttered  the  words,  '^It's 
W  T  K  H  ""^Z  ^^^  *""^'^«  equanimity.  By  that 
C,  J'^''  ""•  '■'''^^«  ™y  *"»*•  Almost  at  once 
Fyne  caught  me  up  and  slowed  down  to  my  strolltag 
gait  which  must  have  been  infinitely  irksome  to  w! 
high  pedestnan  faculties.    I  am  sure  that  aluSrmuscular 

Ke  ^r  ■?"?.  '"^'"'^  '™"  ^^"'  physical  boredom" 
but  he  did  not  attempt  to  charm  it  away  by  conversation 

"  re^To^^'sudTr r  ""^  ''^'^  ^'^"-  AnT/rs 

wort;  *^-  S"<l<^«n'y  I  perceived  the  menace  of  even 
worse  boredom.  Yes!  He  was  so  sUent  because  he 
had  somethmg  to  tell  me.  '"^i-'use    ne 

I   became   extremely  frightened.     But   man    reckless 
amma .  «  so  made  that  in  him  curiosity,  the  pS 

even  despair  itself.    To  my  laconic  invitation  to  come  in 

H^t^'  ^  *\°"«''  '*  ^^'^  *  ^«^PO"^  in  church. 

ttcWacteroo"},  "  '"^^  l^'^P'^Sht  gave  me  no  clue  to 
ron,  tt  *  !  impending  communication  ;  as  indeed 
from  the  nature  of  things  it  couldn't  do,  its  kormal  ex 

If  t  bin  '^k''*  ^"^  ■mmovable ;  and  for  a  certainty 
ioSdt^alTtri.™*^""^'^  ^"""^^  ^°  ^^"  -  " 

wekhtrrfml  r  ''^^^y'^^  delivered  himself  of  some 
weighty  remarks  on  Mrs.  Fyne's  desire  to  befriend 
counsel  and  guide  young  girls  of  aU  sorts  on  the  paTh  of 
We.    It  was  a  voluntary  mission.    He  approved  his  wife's 

Zw""  "^.^  '^^  r""'  ^'^  P""='P''^^  in  general. 
tonS     yT^  "  IS"   "^  countenance  and  in  deep  measured 

ones.  Yet  somehow  I  got  an  irresistible  conviction  that 
he  was  exasperated  by  something  in  particular  In  the 
unworthy  hope  of  being  amused  by  the  misfortunes  o1 

feUow-creature  I  asked  him  point-blank  what  was  wrong 
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What  was  wrong  was  that  a  girl-friend  was  rmssuig. 
She  had  been  missing  precisely  since  six  o  clock  that 
morning.  The  woman  who  did  the  work  of  the  cottage  saw 
her  going  out  at  that  hour,  for  a  walk.  The  pedestrian 
Fyne's  ideas  of  a  walk  were  extensive,  but  the  girl  did  not 
turn  up  for  lunch,  nor  yet  for  tea,  nor  yet  for  dinner,  bhe 
had  not  turned  up  by  footpath,  road  or  raU.  He  had  been 
reluctant  to  make  inquiries.  It  would  have  set  aU  the 
village  talking.  The  Fynes  had  expected  her  to  reappear 
every  moment,  till  the  shades  of  the  night  and  the  silence 
of  slumber  had  stolen  gradually  over  the  wide  and  peaceful 
rural  landscape  commanded  by  the  cottage. 

After  telling  me  that  much  Fyne  sat  helpless  m  uncon- 
dusive  agony.  Going  to  bed  was  out  of  the  question- 
neither  could  any  steps  be  taken  just  then.  What  to  do 
with  himself  he  did  not  know  ! 

I  asked  him  if  this  was  the  same  young  lady  I  saw  a  day 
or  two  before  I  went  to  town?  He  really  could  not 
remember.  Was  she  a  girl  with  dark  hair  and  blue  eyes  ? 
I  asked  further.  He  reaUy  couldn't  teU  what  colour  her 
eyes  were.  He  was  very  unobservant  except  as  to  the 
peculiarities  of  footpaths,  on  which  he  was  an  authority. 

I  thought  with  amazement  and  some  admiration  that 
Mrs.  Fyne-s  young  disciples  were  to  her  husband's  gravity 
no  more  than  evanescent  shadows.  However,  with  but 
little  hesitation  Fyne  ventured  to  affirm  that— yes,  her 
hair  was  of  some  dark  shade. 

"  We  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  that  giri  first  and  last, 
he  explained  solemnly  ;  then  getting  up  as  if  moved  by  a 
spring  he  snatched  his  cap  off  the  table.       She  may  be 
back  in  the  cottage,"  he  cried  in  his  bass  voice.    I  followed 
him  out  on  the  road. 

It  was  one  of  those  dewy,  clear,  starry  nights,  oppressing 
our  spirit,  crushing  our  pride,  by  the  brilliant  evidence  ot 
the  awful  loneliness,  of  the  hopeless  obscure  msipuficance 
of  our  globe  lost  in  the  splendid  revelation  of  a  glittering, 
souUess  universe.    I  hate  such  skies     Daylight  is  friendly 
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douTl^ff"^  ^^''  '  '""  ^'^^  ^'^"'^  his  heart ;   and 
near  y  ran  back  again  to  my  lighted  parlour ;  Fvne  fuss 
mg  in  a  knicker.bocker  suit  before  the  hoi  of  heaven 

^n^fv,  "'1«="1°"S  to  associate  with.  On  the  other 
h^d  here  was  something  fascinating  in  the  very  absur^ty 
^Lk  ,  f°"!  ""  "'  ^''  pedestrian  style  aid  I  fomid 
atSl     ""        '  '""'  °'  '"'''  '"""^^  "*  ^^^^''^  °  °l^k 

»M^^^  ^if*^"*  °''^'  ^''^  *'=''l5  »"d  trees  smudging  and 
blotching  the  vast  obscurity,  one  lighted  windo^of^e 

2hTto"*' H^.'"1''  "P  "^  "''^  '  •'right  SaL  k  J 
ahght  to  guide  the  lost  wanderer.  Inside,  at  the  table 
bearmg  the  lamp,  we  saw  Mrs.  Fyne  sitting  with  folded 

exactly  hke  a  governess  who  had  put  the  children  to  bed  ■ 
and  her  manner  to  me  was  just  the  neutral  m^er^  a 
governess.    To  her  husband,  too.  for  that  mat^r 

Fyne  told  her  that  I  was  fully  informed.    Not  a  muscle 

of  her  ruddy  smooth  handsome  face  moved.    Sh™d 

schooled  herself  into  that  sort  of  thing.    Havtog  ^„  So 

uccessive  wives  of  the  delicate  poet  chivied  an^d^orS 

mto  their  graves,  she  had  adopted  that  cool,  detach^ 

temper.  It  had  now  become  a  second  nature.  I  supDose 
she  was  always  like  that ;  even  in  the  very  hour  of  e^^ 
n  ht  „r^"  That  transaction  whenTne  rZ^jS^a 
t  in  her  presence  acquired  a  quaintly  marvellous  aspect 
to  ones  miagmation.  But  somehow  her  self-pos^s^on 
matched  very  well  little  Fyne's  invariable  solemni^ 
JnZV^^' '^''^  ^°' ^^-  Wasn't  he  worried!  The 
St  tv  T'^-  ^'  '^^  ^^'"^  *™«  I  ^^  amused.  I 
didn  t  take  a  gloomy  view  of  that  "  vanishing  girt  "  trick 
Somehow  I  couldn't.    But  I  said  nothing.    None  Tus 

assembled  for  a  conference  and  looked  at  each  other  in  a 
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sort  of  fatuous  consternation.  I  would  have  ended  by 
laughing  outright  if  I  had  not  been  saved  from  that 
impropriety  by  poor  Fyne  becoming  preposterous. 

He  began  with  grave  anguish  to  talk  of  going  to  the 
police  in  the  morning,  of  printing  descriptive  bills,  of 
setting  people  to  drag  the  ponds  for  miles  around.  It 
was  extremely  gruesome.  I  murmured  something  about 
communicating  with  the  young  lady's  relatives.  It  seemed 
to  me  a  very  natural  suggestion  ;  but  Fyne  and  his  wife 
exchanged  such  a  significant  glance  that  I  felt  as  though  I 
had  made  a  tactless  remark. 

But  I  really  wanted  to  help  poor  Fyne ;  and  as  I  could 
see  that,  manlike,  he  suffered  from  the  present  inability 
to  act,  the  passive  waiting,  I  said :  "  Nothing  of  this  can 
be  done  t'"'  to-morrow.  But  as  you  have  given  me  an 
insight  in,-  the  nature  of  your  thoughts  I  can  tell  you 
what  may  i  a  done  at  once.  We  may  go  and  look  at  the 
bottom  of  the  old  quarry  which  is  on  the  level  of  the  road, 
about  a  mile  from  here." 

The  couple  made  big  eyes  at  this,  and  then  I  told  them 
of  my  meeting  with  the  girl.  You  may  be  surprised  but 
I  assure  you  I  had  not  perceived  this  aspect  of  it  till  that 
very  moment.  It  was  like  a  startling  revelation ;  the  past 
throwing  a  sinister  light  on  the  future.  Fyne  opened  his 
mouth  gravely  and  as  gravely  shut  it.  Nothing  more. 
Mrs.  Fyne  said,  "  You  had  better  go,"  with  an  air  as  if 
her  self-possession  had  been  pricked  with  a  pin  in  some 
secret  place. 

And  I — you  know  how  stupid  I  can  be  at  times — I 
perceived  with  dismay  for  the  first  time  that  by  pandering 
to  Fyne's  morbid  fancies  I  had  let  myself  in  for  some 
more  severe  exercise.  And  wasn't  I  -sorry  I  spoke  !  You 
know  how  I  hate  walking — ^at  least  on  solid,  rural  earth ; 
for  I  can  walk  a  ship's  deck  a  whole  foggy  night  through, 
if  necessary,  and  think  little  of  it.  There  is  some  satis- 
faction too  in  playing  the  vagabond  in  the  streets  of  a 
big  town  till  the  sky  pales  above  the  ridges  of  the  roofs. 
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i"ce1  SJS:  tLS*  °'  -"•  °^  t-ed-up  sods 
f-lor  by  its  idea  oT^^fo:"  T^^^h''^^^  odious^^^ 
even  when  he  has  given  u^Zl  "^  '^'^owness;  yes 
«a;  about  the  lasl  hL^.'^t"^.  "^  being  buried'^l'; 
''fter  he  has  been,  as  it^o^st^n  ^^?  "P  consciously 
c^^ce  h,to  the  toils  of  thT^r"^  t"'"^  "^  --' 
S,  I  '  ^'*'''  ''y  the  side  of  "he  rnJ     "^  e^ave-Iike 

S^e  dfa!"  ^'""^  °'  ^''^  '=°"i«  """'*  '"''"  •*"" 

YoHJ^'P-  "^'tw^a'lluK'hfm"'""''  "^y  "'^^  a 
You  think  he  might  hav^  „      »  him-or  twenty  miles  ? 

-and  But  not  a  bU  ^f  r%t"i'^«'y  °"  '"^^ 
8«i'-«  I  suppose.  Iracd  bv  hi'  '^  '  °'  Pedestria^ 
found  self-derision.  and  inii^Lt  v  ^  "  '"'^  "^  P™" 
Because  dead  or  alive  I  thoZt^f  r"^  '^"^  *hat  minx. 

I    smiled    incredulously   ft    M^f^™'"*-  ■  ■  •" 
Mariow  pausing   with   a   »hL^°^'    '^™«ty;     but 
never  flinched.  whimsically  retrospective   T. 

You  i  ^o„  Jl'suSt  chtiouT  ^°"  ^^  ^''°<=ked. 
But  there  is  enough  of  th„  .  °"^  masculine  beesar 

2  Judgment  of  i:l  fr  mT^"  '">'  -'-  tVee 
then,  why  should  I  unset  mfrf.,""  reticency.  And 
necessarily  either  a  dJt  7^^',  ^  ^"-nan  is  „ot 
human  being,  very  much  iTke^v^f  !?  ™^-  ^he  is  a 
across  too  many  dead  soul  lyi^/lf  !„  ^-^  J  have  come 
of  high  unscaleable  places  for  a  m»r  >  ^'^  ''^  the  foot 
»t  the  bottom  of  a  qua^y  o  stn^r'^  ^'^^'  '^^  body 
4  ^y  to  strike  my  smcerity  dumb!^ 
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The  clifi-lilce  face  of  the  quarry  looked  forbiddingly 
impressive.  I  will  admit  that  Fyne  and  I  hung  back 
for  a  moment  before  we  made  a.  plimge  off  the  road  into 
the  bushes  growing  in  a  broad  space  at  the  foot  of  the 
towering  limestone  wall.  These  bushes  were  heavy  with 
dew.  There  were  also  concealed  mudholes  in  there.  We 
crept  and  tumbled  and  felt  about  with  our  hands  along 
the  ground.  We  got  wet,  scratched,  and  plastered  with 
mire  all  over  our  nether  garments.  Fyne  fell  suddenly 
into  a  strange  cavity— probably  a  disused  lime-kiln.  His 
voice  uplifted  in  grave  distress  sounded  more  than  usually 
rich,  solemn  and  profound.  This  was  the  comic  relief  of 
an  absurdly  dramatic  situation.  While  hauling  him  out 
I  permitted  myself  to  laugh  aloud  at  last.  Fyne,  of 
course,  didn't. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  found  nothing  after  a  most 
conscientious  search.  Fyne  even  pushed  his  way  into  a 
decaying  shed  half-buried  in  dew-soaked  vegetation.  He 
struck  matches,  several  of  them  too,  as  if  to  make  abso- 
lutely sure  that  the  vanished  girl-friend  of  his  wife  was 
not  hiding  there.  The  short  flares  illuminated  his  grave, 
immovable  countenance  while  I  let  myself  go  completely 
and  laughed  in  peals. 

I  asked  him  if  he  really  and  truly  supposed  that  any 
sane  girl  would  go  and  hide  in  that  shed  ;  and  if  so  why  ? 

Disdainful  of  my  mirth  he  merely  muttered  his  basso- 
profundo  thankfulness  that  we  had  not  found  her  any- 
where about  there.  Having  grown  extremely  sensitive 
(an  effect  of  irritation)  to  the  tonalities,  I  may  say,  of 
this  affair,  I  felt  that  it  was  only  an  imperfect,  reserved, 
thankfulness,  with  one  eye  still  on  the  possibilities  of  the 
several  ponds  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  I  remember  I 
snorted,  I  positively  snorted,  at  that  poor  Fyne. 

What  really  jarred  upon  me  was  the  rate  of  his  walking. 
Differences  in  politics,  in  ethics  and  even  in  aesthetics 
need  not  arouse  angry  antagonism.  One's  opinion  may 
change  ;   one's  tastes  may  alter— in  fact  they  do.    One's 
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very  conception  of  virtue  is  af  ft.  '*' 

temptation  which  may  bl  s^r^'LT'^  »' «'me  felicitous 
these  things  are  perpetuaUv  onT*     •  ""^  "^^  ''"y-    All 
mental  differenc^  teS^^ent  L'*"*:*    ^ut  a  tempera- 
P'^^nt  of  hate.    ThaT  X    eh^"'^  ™™"*^We,  is  the 
fiercest  of  all.    My  temp^Z,',^""'  ''"^'^'^^  a^e  the 
to  solid  land,  is  the  temS."  '  f  "*««^«  Pertaining 
of  deliberate  gait.    AndT.T       °/  '^''"^«'>'  ""ovement 
'ng  along  the'road  ta  ™o7t?f?  *''**  "*"^  ^^^^  P"™^- 
wedded  to  thick-soled!  lac^d  Lf    "?  "^""'^  =  ^-"an 
ment  demands  thin  siloes  of  ^ilJ^tTj^y  t^-^Pe^- 
there  could  never  have  t^en  nuesttfn    /J  ^'"^^    °^  «>""« 
«s ;   but  under  the  provocTtirofT      '"'"'^'^'P  '^tween 
his  pace  I  began  to  dhU^.T      ^^"^^  *°  ''eep  up  with 
castically  to  know  w£2    J^n  m'^'T;    '  "^'^  ^r. 
engaged  in  a  farce  or  in  a  tratn"    'I  *'"  "^  '^  ^«  were 
7  feelings  which,  I  told  him  ^^    ^  "^^"^'^  *»  regulate 
state  of  confusion.  ""'  "^^"^  «  an  unbecoming 

tramps  ^1^^^:^  L^eTr  ^^  "  '""«•    He 
deep  chest,  vaguely.  doubtfX      ^       '*'  '^"^^  °"'  "^  his 
Thjs^^^^f''-.---Iamafr^id!.      " 

-und  in  a  sSwy'trid"'"?  1'^'^^  ^^  the  only 
comparatively  ghostly.Xt  trLd  '^*r''^  ^  "^"^^  ^'^  a 
the  road  appeared  to  r^^  upaS  »  f  ^  *.f '^«^  '""«"" 
^ery  great  distance,  but  ^If^Z  *  '°*  °^  ^"'^  ^'"rs  at  no 
«;hitey.brow„  ribbok  kerned  L^^'""*  "«^  stretches  of 
Wack  ground.    I  obLvc7l      """'  "P  ''°'"  ™der  the 
flour  in  the  fari^s^^n"l::,*«"'  t^.  the  lamp  in  my 
Fyne  to  run  in  andputl^o?  C"^"    ^"*  ^  ^^  "°t  leave 
wcellence  r      ^ed  menlc?  •    u       ""P^'"*  "^  his  pedestrian 
"Pmy  mina.         "'  P""'  ">  ^''  ^»ke  before  I  could S 

".ad^'o":;'?^^'"  '  •=™<^'  "  y"  don't  think  the  girl  was 

i-frX^fmeS^-vif;  t-  — e 
4  '^w-     ^hen  Fyne  uttered 
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a  solemn  :  "  Certainly  not,"  with  profound  assurance.  But 
immediately  after  he  added  a  "  Very  highly  strung  young 
person  indeed,"  which  unsettled  me  again.  Was  it  a 
tragedy  ? 

"  Nobody  ever  got  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
commit  suicide,"  I  declared  crustily.  "  It's  unheard  of ! 
This  is  a  farce." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  neithv-r  farce  nor  tragedy. 
Coming  up  to  the  cottiige  we  had  a  view  of  Mrs.  Fyne 
inside  still  sitting  in  the  strong  light  at  the  round  table  with 
folded  !>rms.  It  looked  as  though  she  had  not  moved 
her  very  head  by  as  much  as  an  inch  since  we  went  away. 
She  was  amazing  in  a  sort  of  unsubtle  way ;  crudely 
amazing— I  thought-  Why  crudely  ?  I  don't  know. 
Perhaps  because  I  saw  her  then  in  a  crude  light.  I  mean 
this  materially — ^in  the  light  of  an  unshaded  lamp.  Our 
mental  conclusions  depend  so  much  on  momentary  physical 
sensations — don't  they  ?  If  the  lamp  had  been  shaded  I 
should  perhaps  have  gone  home  after  expressing  politely 
my  concern  at  the  Fynes'  unpleasant  predicament. 

Losing  a  girl-friend  in  that  manner  ir  unpleasant.  It  is 
also  mysterious.  So  mysterious  that  a  certaifi  mystery 
attaches  to  the  people  to  whom  such  a  thing  does  happen. 
Moreover  I  had  never  really  understood  the  Fynes;  he 
with  his  solemnity  which  extended  to  the  very  eating  of 
bread  and  butter ;  she  with  that  air  of  detachment  and 
resolution  in  breasting  the  common-place  current  of  their 
imexciting  life,  in  which  the  cutting  of  bread  and  butter 
appeared  to  me,  by  a  long  way,  the  most  dangerous  episode. 
Sometimes  I  amused  myself  by  supposing  that  to  their 
minds  this  world  of  ours  must  be  wearing  a  perfectly  over- 
whelming aspect,  and  that  their  heads  contained  resjoct- 
ively  awfully  serious  and  extremely  desperate  thoughts— 
and  trying  to  imagine  what  an  exciting  time  they  must  be 
having  of  it  in  the  inscrutable  depths  of  their  being.  This 
last  was  difficult  to  a  volatile  person  (I  am  sure  that  to  the 
Fynes  I  was  a  volatile  person)  and  the  amusement  in  itself 
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I        ^ri-'^^^o^^^tifoil^^^^^^^^  then  in  the 

of  fancy,  I  saw  these  two  s  nn^f '  """""^  '°  *he  Play 
«>u«d  me  to  put  onThemW  "'  Z"'  ''«'"^«  "had 
were,  fa  there  a  hun^X£  Z  ^"^''  """"^h  ^^ey 
ess  secretly  ?  But  wh^eve^X  r  "°  *  that-more  or 
to  me  that  it  was  neither  sub  ,e„Tr  Tf'  '*  ^"^  ">''»«•«« 
a  good,  stupid,  earnest  coupe  ^d  v  """''•  '^^'^V^^re 
They  were  that-with  th^  1  ,  ">'  """^h  bothered 
average  people.    ThTre     *  n  r*'."^^''^^  crudity  o 

""ght  have  been  the  St  ^* '  ^'l'"  ^'^e  said,"  which 
gf  den.  We  three  WkedlTl  J'"'  f  ^"  ^ords  in  the 
of  a  disclosure.  I  X-t\^  ^ach  other  as  if  on  the  brtak 
-y  presence.  It  'coS  hS  L'*'"lfL'*«  -^  vexS^J 
"  •'  Little  Fyne  bega^  T  It  t.f'^  wtrusion-could 
before  her,  plastered^th  tJl  «  '"  ^°  ""•  ^^  «tood 
s'ght  I),  scratched  by  th^  sU^  k^',  "'"'^  (^yne  was  a 
same  experience.  Y^  ^'  ''""hies,  conscious  of  the 
"s  with  folded  ar:^!'-^^'"^^  i'T    "^^  ^  looked  at 

She  Shook  heiteJd  "  cmTT'  *""•  ^^^-  'I"  you  ?  " 
^d  inexpressibly  serious-S^:!"'"  ^'^^^^  <=^  ^  mud 
her  up  With  all  the  weight  2  Sr^™"^  *°  **  ''^^^i^ 
more  absurd  could  be  conceiVed    T^""'"*"'"-    Nothing 
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by  a  sudden  and  alarming  aberration  while  waiting  for 
her  answer  I  became  mentally  aware  of  three  trained  dogs 
dancing  on  their  hind  legs.  I  don't  know  why.  Perhaps 
because  of  the  pervading  solemnity.  There's  nothing 
more  solemn  on  earth  than  a  dance  of  trained  dogs. 

"  She  has  chosen  to  disappear.    That's  all." 

In  these  words  Mrs.  Fyne  answered  me.  The  aggressive 
tone  was  too  much  for  my  endurance.  In  an  instant 
I  found  myself  out  of  the  dance  and  down  on  all-fours 
so  to  speak,  with  Uberty  to  bark  and  bite. 

"  The  devil  she  has,"  I  cried.  "  Has  chosen  to.  .  .  . 
Like  this,  all  at  once,  anyhow,  regardless.  ...  I've  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  that  reckless  and  brusque  young 
lady  and  I  must  say  that  with  her  air  of  an  angry 
victim  .  .  ." 

"  Precisely,"  Mrs.  Fs^e  said  very  unexpectedly  like 
a  steel  trap  going  off.  I  stared  at  her.  How  provoking 
she  was !  So  I  went  on  to  finish  my  tirade.  "  She 
struck  me  at  first  sight  as  the  most  inconsiderate  wrong- 
headed  girl  that  I  ever  .  .  ." 

"  Why  should  a  girl  be  more  considerate  than  anyone 
else  ?  More  than  any  man,  for  instance  ?  "  inquired  Mrs. 
Fyne  with  a  still  greater  assertion  of  responsibility  in  her 
bearing. 

Of  course  I  exclaimed  at  this,  not  very  loudly  it  is 
true,  but  forcibly.  Were  then  the  feelings  of  friends, 
relations  and  even  of  strangers  to  be  disregarded  ?  I 
asked  Mrs.  Fyne  if  she  did  not  think  it  was  a  sort  of  duty 
to  show  elementary  consideration  not  only  for  the  natural 
feelings  but  even  for  the  pr»iudices  of  one's  fellow-creattires. 

Her  answer  knocked  m^   )ver. 

"  Not  for  a  woman." 

Just  like  that.  I  confess  that  I  went  down  flat.  And 
while  in  that  collapsed  state  I  learned  the  true  nature 
of  Mrs.  F5me's  feminist  doctrine.  It  was  not  poUtical, 
it  was  not  social.  It  was  a  knock-me-down  doctrine — a 
practical  individualistic  doctrine.    You  would  not  thank 
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scruples  should  stand  in  ♦?-  ^'  T  '«"''«™eM.  no 
by  the  me«tct  Ther  sex  :as"Xl:,  7T  .(-h° 
of  conditions  created  by  mln's^filh  n^  ""t'*'^'*™ 
and  their  abominable  LT„v)  £  ?1"°"  V"""  ^'*» 
cut  towards  securing  Che  seHthl*'-  /  *''"*'* 
existence.  She  had  even  Ltft.  .  *""^*  P"^'"* 
without  consideiSg  r;o"„t  ,2  *°  f  »"*  °^  «-'ence 
some  women's  exitfZn...  ^.  ""^  'convenience  since 

shortsightr.^s:::;ror^er" """"'  '""^'"''  ^^y  »"«= 

in\ir  mor:lnJ^^;f2tr'"m7  *'''  """^  ""^  "^  •>''^'-'' 
of  «asculinel;;rVlti  of  rfreThT'-t""^^'  '''" 

tired!^The  wSrof^Telitr  ^B^t  T  '"'"°"^>' 
I  hope  you  l.^e  it."  ^°  consideration.  .  .  .  Well 

stand.  I  recoveredt^y  aJrcklv     Th'  ''r'^'  7°"  ™'^«'- 

far  she  developed  and  illustrat»H  th^  ■     ^"    "°^ 

austere   doctrine    T  the   I'Send,    T''"'"'"^ 
transient  shadows    to   her  tSind     r         -""''    """' 
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girls  were  but  shadows  to  him.  O  t  Most  virtuous  Fyne  I 
He  cast  his  eyes  down.  He  didn't  like  it.  But  I  eyed 
him  with  hidden  animosity  for  he  had  got  me  to  run  after 
him  under  somewhat  false  pretences. 

Mrs.  Fyne  had  only  smiled  at  me  very  expressively, 
very  self-confidently.  "  Oh  I  quite  understand  that  you 
accept  the  fullest  responsibility,"  I  said.  "  I  am  the 
only  ridiculous  person  in  this — this — I  don't  know  how 
to  call  it — performance.  However,  I've  nothing  more 
to  do  here,  so  I'll  say  good-night— or  good  morning,  for 
it  must  be  past  one." 

But  before  departing,  in  common  decency,  I  offered 
to  take  any  wires  they  might  write.  My  lodgings  were 
nearer  the  post-o£fice  than  the  cottage  and  I  would  send 
them  off  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  I  supposed  they 
would  wish  to  communicate,  if  only  as  to  the  disposal  of 
the  luggage,  with  the  young  lady's  relatives  ,  .  ." 

Fyne,  he  looked  rather  downcast  by  then,  thanked  me 
and  declined. 

"  There  is  really  no  one,"  he  said,  very  grave. 

"  No  one,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Practically,"  said  curt  Mrs.  Fyne. 

And  my  curiosity  wr'.s  aroused  again. 

"  Ah  !  I  see.    An  orphan." 

Mrs.  Fyne  looked  away  weary  and  sombre,  and  Fyne 
said  "  Yes,"  impulsively  and  then  qwUified  the  affirmativf 
by  the  quaint  statement :  "  To  a  certain  extent." 

I  became  conscious  of  a  languid,  exhausted  embarrass- 
ment, bowed  to  Mrs.  Fyne,  and  went  out  of  the  cottage 
to  be  confronted  outside  its  door  by  the  bespangled,  cruel 
revelation  of  the  Immensity  of  the  Universe.  The  night 
was  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  stars  to  have  paled  ; 
and  the  earth  seemed  to  me  more  profoundly  asleep — 
perhaps  because  I  was  alone  now.  Not  having  Fyne  with 
me  to  set  the  pace  I  let  myself  drift,  rather  than  walk, 
in  the  direction  of  the  farmhouse.  To  drift  is  the  only 
reposeful  sort  of  motion  (ask  any  ship  if  it  isn't)  and 
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domesticslave   daX'pr   of  r        """■"''*•      N"'    The 

little  Fyne  of  thfcSlr^eeSarfl"^*'?^   '^^   *''« 
were  not   intelligent  S^Th^' ^°"'"'' °' ^'^'^*t'°n) 

earnest,  without 'smilefaTd-JS  S  TuTrTn 

all  therroits^iSSLr  rt^'"''^^  '^^^ 
.EL?;Lttrrf  foiir"^  "^-^  *'y^n«  "^ 

riches  of  our  ^^^^^^^^^^^"''''''"r*'*  *'"'>' 
being  but  he  is  bouml^o  >!;        •'^*  ""^^  **  *  ^•'npJe 

artots:^t1f"^"^^^^^^^^^ 

augnter  of  a  domestic  tyrant  for  nothing.    There 
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were  no  limits  to  her  revolt.  But  they  were  excellent 
people.  It  was  clear  that  they  must  have  been  extremely 
good  to  that  girl  whose  position  in  the  world  seemed 
somewhat  difficult,  with  her  face  of  a  victim,  her  obv'ous 
lack  of  resignation  and  the  bizarre  status  of  orphan  '  to 
a  certain  extent." 

Such  were  my  thoughts,  but  in  truth  I  soon  ceased  to 
trouble  about  all  these  people.  I  found  that  my  lamp 
had  gone  out  leaving  behind  an  avirful  smell.  I  fled  from 
it  up  the  stairs  and  went  to  bed  in  the  dark.  My  slumbers 
—I  suppose  the  one  good  in  pedestrian  exercise,  confound 
it,  is  that  it  helps  our  natural  callousness — my  slumbers 
were  deep,  dreamless  and  refreshing. 

My  appetite  at  breakfast  was  not  affected  by  my  ignor- 
ance  of  the  facts,  motives,  events  and  conclusions.  I 
think  that  to  understand  everything  is  not  good  for  the 
intellect.  A  well-stocked  intelligence  weakens  the  impulse 
to  action;  an  overstocked  one  leads  gently  to  idiocy. 
But  Mrs.  Fyne's  individualist  woman-doctrine,  n^vely 
unscrupulous,  flitted  through  my  mind.  The  salad  of 
imprincipled  notions  she  put  into  these  girl-friends'  heads ! 
Good  innocent  creature,  worthy  wife,  excellent  mother 
(of  the  strict  governess  type),  she  was  as  guileless  of  con- 
sequences as  any  determinist  philosopher  ever  was. 

As  to  honour— you  know— it's  a  very  fine  medieval 
inheritaiice  which  women  never  got  hold  of.  It  wasn't 
theirs.  Since  it  may  be  laid  as  a  general  principle  that 
women  always  get  what  they  want  we  must  suppose  they 
didn't  want  it.  In  addition  they  are  devoid  of  decency. 
I  mean  masculine  decency.  Cautiousness  too  is  foreign 
to  them— the  heavy  reasonable  cautiousness  which  is  our 
giory.  And  if  they  had  it  they  would  make  of  it  a  thing 
of  passion,  so  that  its  own  mother — I  mean  the  mother 
of  cautiousness — ^wouldn't  recognize  it.  Prudence  with 
them  is  a  matter  of  thrill  like  the  rest  of  sublunary  con- 
trivances. "  Sensation  at  any  cost,"  is  their  secret  device. 
All  the  virtues  are  not  enough  for  them ;  they  want  also 
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never  will     tj,..  f  ^  '-/"'S  "»ra,  out  can  t,  and 

penecuon    for   remainme    indoors     An^    t       •     \. 

over  the  toes  of  nivsIiDDerr  TT^^t       ^       ^  solemnly 

F  act  Jar  oaclc  on  the  perspiring  head. 
woulJSrr'^'"  '  '™'  "  ""^'^^  ^  -y  --^"S  heart 

yne  entered.    I  treated  hira  without  ceremony  and 
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only  waved  my  hand  towards  a  chair.    Even  before  he 
sat  down  he  gasped  out : 

"  We've  heard— midday  post." 

Gasped  out !  The  grave,  immovable  Fyne  of  the  Civil 
Service,  gasped  !  This  was  enough,  you'U  admit,  to  cause 
me  to  put  my  feet  to  the  ground  swiftly.  That  fellow  was 
always  making  me  do  things  in  subtle  discord  with  my 
meditative  temperament.  Nc  wonder  that  I  had  but  a 
qualified  liking  for  him.  I  faid  with  just  a  suspicion  of 
jeering  tone :  j    u      • 

"  Of  course.  I  told  you  last  night  on  the  road  that  it 
was  a  farce  we  were  engaged  in." 

He  made  the  little  parlour  resound  to  its  foundations 
with  a  note  of  anger  positively  sepulchral  in  its  depth  of 
tone.  "  Farce  be  hanged  !  She  has  bolted  with  my  wife's 
brother,  Captain  Anthony."  This  outburst  was  followed 
by  complete  subsidence.  He  faltered  miserably  as  he 
added  from  force  of  habit:   "The  son  of  the  poet,  you 

know." 

A  silence  feU.  Fyne's  several  expressions  were  so  many 
examples  of  varied  consistency.  This  was  the  discom- 
fiture of  solemnity.    My  interest  of  course  was  revived. 

"  But  hold  on,"  I  said.  "  They  didn't  go  together.  Is 
it  a  suspicion  or  does  she  actually  say  that.  .  .  ." 

"  She  has  gone  after  him,"  stated  Fyne  in  comminatory 
tones.    "  By  previous  arrangement.    She  confesses  that 

much."  1   J  u- 

He  added  that  it  was  very  shocking.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  should  have  preferred  them  going  off  together  ; 
and  on  what  ground  he  based  that  preference.  This  was 
sheer  fun  for  me  in  regard  of  the  fact  that  Fyne's  too  was 
a  runaway  match,  which  even  got  into  the  papers  m 
its  time,  because  the  late  indignant  poet  had  no  discret.on 
and  sought  to  avenge  this  outrage  publicly  in  some  absurd 
way  before  a  bewigged  judge.  The  dejected  gesture  of 
little  Fyne's  hand  disarmed  my  mocking  mood.  But  I 
could  not  help  expressing  my  surprise  that  Mrs.  Fyne  had 
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not  detected  at  once  what  was  brewing     W„™ 
supposed  to  have  an  unerring  eye  ^'        "'"""  """"^ 


CHAPTER  THREE 
THRIFT— AND  THE  CHILD 

BUT  there  was  nothing  improper  in  my  observing  to 
Fyne  that,  last  night,  Mrs.  Fyne  seemed  to  have 
some  idea  where  that  enterprising  young  lady  had 
gone  to.  Fyne  shook  his  head.  No  ;  his  wife  had  been 
by  no  means  so  certain  as  she  had  pretended  to  be.  She 
merely  had  her  reasons  to  think,  to  hope,  that  the  girl 
might  have  taken  a  room  somewhere  in  London,  had 
buried  herself  in  town— in  readiness  or  perhaps  in  horror 
of  the  approaching  day 

He  ceased  and  sat  solemnly  dejected,  in  a  brown  study. 
"  What  day  ?  "  I  asked  at  last ;  but  he  did  not  hear  me 
apparently.  He  diffused  such  portentous  gloom  into  the 
atmosphere  that  I  lost  patience  with  him. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  so  dismal  about  ?  "  I  cried, 
being  genuinely  surprised  and  puzzled.  "  One  would 
think  the  girl  was  a  state  prisoner  under  your  care." 

And  suddenly  I  became  still  more  surprised  at  myself, 
at  the  way  I  had  somehow  taken  for  granted  things  which 
did  appear  queer  when  one  thought  them  out. 

"But  why  this  secrecy?  Why  did  they  elope— if  it 
is  an  elopement  ?  Was  the  giri  afraid  of  your  wife  ? 
And  your  brother-in-law  ?  What  on  earth  possesses  him 
to  make  a  clandestine  match  of  it  ?  Was  he  afraid  of 
your  wife  too  ?  " 

F5fne  made  an  effort  to  rouse  himself. 

"Of  course  my  brother-in-law,  Captain  Anthony,  the 
son  of.  .  .  ."     He  checked  himself  as  if  trying  to  break  a 
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^n'^J:u:.X7:lL%p-'^  ^y  "-    ^e  have 

pe^"'  Butthrsh^uIH  '""'''V"^  inconsiderate  little 

^^ngirmerefoUv^r^""  ^"^  ''°"  ^'^  ^^''^  '°  heart 

"  It's  the  mn/t  !"  ^  "^^^  °^  consideration  ?  " 

weigitny!!:LdSher"'^''°"^  ^^*'°"'"  ''-'-'^  ^V- 
■•  BuVrK**'  "■?~''"  '  """-"'^  ^"-  -  ^h-t  silence. 
av^r^l^e^iSLu;"  """^  ^''^  '^■"    ^^^  ''^<^  -^-^d  his 

littlp  l.vn»  .  P"*^^  hasty  enunciation  than  usual 

s^S^hJZ£S^2?iSf^ijTf-- 

his  eySd':^^^'*^"^  *"  P™-^"-  ''--"-=  he  icept 
nis  eyes  Jixed  upon  me  prepared  for  some  sien  of  it     R,.  J 

I  merely  returned  his  intense,  awaitineVa^  IJr'.  . 
we  stared  at  earh  nfh«-     r        .  "'""8  gaze,    i-or  a  time 

The  financier  ?  "  I  suggested  half  incredulous. 
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"  Yes,"  said  Fyne ;  and  in  this  instance  his  native 
solemnity  of  tone  seemed  to  be  strangely  appropriate. 
"  The  convict." 

Marlow  looked  at  me,  significantly,  and  remarked  in  an 
explanatory  tone  : 

"  One  somehow  never  thought  of  de  Barral  as  having 
any  children,  or  any  other  home  than  the  offices  of  the 
"  Orb  "  ;  or  any  other  existence,  associations  or  interests 
than  financial.    I  see  you  remember  the  crash  .  .  ." 

"  I  was  away  in  the  Indian  Seas  at  the  time,"  I  said. 
"  But  of  course " 

"  Of  course,"  Marlow  struck  in.  "  All  the  world.  .  .  . 
You  may  wonder  at  my  slowness  in  recognizing  the  name. 
But  you  know  that  my  memory  is  merely  a  mausoleum 
of  proper  names.  There  they  lie  inanimate,  awaiting  the 
magic  touch— ^and  not  very  prompt  in  arising  when  called, 
either.  The  name  is  the  first  thing  I  forget  of  a  man.  It 
is  but  just  to  add  that  frequently  it  is  also  the  last,  and 
this  accounts  for  my  possession  of  a  good  many  anonymous 
memories.  In  de  Barral's  case,  he  got  put  away  in  my 
mausoleum  in  company  with  so  many  names  of  his  own 
creation  that  really  he  had  to  throw  ofi  a  monstrous  heap 
of  grisly  bones  before  he  stood  before  me  at  the  call  of 
the  wizard  Fyne.  The  fellow  had  a  pretty  fancy  in 
names  :  the  "  Orb  "  Deposit  Bank,  the  "  Sceptre  "  Mutual 
Aid  Society,  the  "  Thrift  and  Independence  "  Association. 
Yes,  a  very  pretty  taste  in  names ;  and  nothing  else 
besides — ateolutely  nothing — no  other  merit.  Well  yes. 
He  had  another  name,  but  that's  pure  luck — ^his  own 
name  of  de  Barral  which  he  did  not  invent.  I  don't 
think  that  a  mere  Jones  or  Brown  could  have  fished  out 
from  the  depths  of  the  Incredible  such  a  colossal  mani- 
festation of  human  folly  as  that  man  did.  But  it  may 
be  that  I  am  imder-estimating  the  alacrity  of  human 
folly  in  rising  to  the  bait.  No  doubt  I  am.  The  greed 
of  that  absurd  monster  is  incalculable,  unfathomable, 
inconceivable.    The   career   of   de   Barral   demonstrates 
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that  it  will  rise  to  a  naked  hook     H-  aia  u  1 
a  fairv  tale     H«  »,     'f*      ""o"-    "e  didn't  lure  it  with 
•^^l'.  "*.^'«^"  t  «"°"gh  imagination  for  it  .      " 
was  he  a  foreigner  ?  "  I  askeH      "  if.  1      1    ^ 
name     I  suppose  hu,«  his  n"me^  "    "*  ^^'V  »  French 

great  man  hasl^L  t£t  Th»  "^f^'T-  ^"*  «^«'y 
Scotch,  right  enougl^he  I^LTTV  f  T'  ^'^ 
his  origins  retired  from  «,.  r  7  ^f  ^^"'^  whatever 
I  thinTandSedZd-nl  *"'"'  ^''^'^  (tide-waiter 
way  in   he  E«t  End  f  „  ^^  T""^  '"  ""  ^^^y-  ^^'V  «"«" 

clerks,  all  sorts  of  ve?™U  frv  ''''P■''•^,<"«,^^  t'lUy 
at  it.  He  was  a  viry  deTent  ^'n  f'JI'*'*"  ^''  "^"8 
enough  influence  to  piL  ^0^"^  ^ tnL  ?  ^^ 
he  account  department  of  one  o^f  ^e  ^k  Smt  ■  "* 
Now,  my  boy,"  he  said  in  h™  '■  i"  Companies, 

start."  B^ut  d'e  B^^rT^^'t'^Zt.  'ue  S  '  H  '  '"^ 
perfect  satisfaction.    At  the  enH  nf  tJ^  "^  ^ave 

smaU  rise  of  salary  and  went  ouf  °  ^^'^  y^'  ^e  got  a 
He  went  courting'^th^lTir  „f  ^  om'I"  *"'  '"^"'"^" 
was  a  churchwarden  of  iS  parish     °i^''^*="F*^"  ^^^ 

badlypreserved  Georgian  housTSaT^den'  on^  T:.°'' 
houses  standing  in  a'reduced  bit  of  "^S^i '"thl  '"^ 
discover  in  a  labyrinth  of  the  most  sorSdTfJets  exlT 
alike  and  composed  of  six-roomed  ZZs  '  ''"'"^ 

Th?Sd  Slo?^^dlThSd  ofo":^^  "'  ^">  P''-'^-- 

M  v„,  tad  „  u»i,  iiitrj,rt.^°  re?  ""* 
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of  a  great  bank.  It  appears  he  shrank  from  such  a  great 
adventure  for  a  long  time.  At  last  his  wife's  arguments 
prevailed.  Later  on  she  used  to  say  :  '  It's  the  only  time 
he  ever  listened  to  me ;  and  I  wonder  now  if  it  hadn't 
been  better  for  me  to  die  before  I  ever  made  him  go  into 
that  bank.' 

You  may  be  surprised  at  my  knowledge  of  these  details. 
Well,  I  had  them  ultimately  from  Mrs.  Fyne.  Mrs.  Fyne 
while  yet  Miss  Anthony,  in  her  days  of  bondage,  knew  Mrs. 
de  Barral  in  her  days  of  exile.  Mrs.  de  Barral  was  living 
then  in  a  big  stone  mansion  with  muUioned  windows  in  a 
large  damp  park,  called  the  Priory,  adjoining  the  village 
where  the  refined  poet  had  built  himself  a  house. 

These  were  the  days  of  de  Barral's  success.  He  had 
bought  the  place  without  ever  seeing  it  and  had  packed 
ofi  his  wife  and  child  at  once  there  to  take  possession. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them  in  London.  He 
himself  had  a  suite  of  rooms  in  an  hotel.  He  gave  there 
dinner  parties  followed  by  cards  in  the  evening.  He 
had  developed  the  gambling  passion — or  else  a  mere  card 
mania — but  at  any  rate  he  played  heavily,  for  relaxation, 
with  a  lot  of  dubious  hangers  on. 

Meantime  Mrs.  de  Barral,  expecting  him  every  day, 
lived  at  the  Priory,  with  a  carriage  and  pair,  a  governess 
(or  the  child  and  many  servants.  The  village  people 
would  see  her  through  the  railings  wandering  under  the 
tree.s  with  her  little  girl  lost  in  her  strani/e  surround- 
ings. Kobody  ever  came  near  her.  And  there  she  died 
as  some  faithful  and  delicate  animals  die — from  neglect, 
absolutely  from  neglect,  rather  unexpectedly  and  without 
any  fuss.  The  village  was  sorry  for  her  because,  though 
obviously  worried  about  .:omething,  she  was  good  to  the 
poor  and  was  always  ready  for  a  chat  with  any  of  the 
humble  folks.  Of  course  they  knew  that  she  wasn't  a 
lady — not  what  you  would  call  a  real  lady.  And  even 
her  acquaintance  with  Miss  Anthony  was  only  a  cottage- 
door,  a  village-street  acquaintance.    Carleon  Anthony  was 
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"Wsodate  with  anyone  but  fh..^f    "^^  "°*  »"o«'ed   to 
theless  in  defian'T  o?"'the^"// y"""? 't^ie..    Never? 

undeaed  refinement  there  «^' J™'""'  '°"=«"'   '"' 
«rolU  to  and  fro  in  the  ^^6^7^!  '^"'\met.  melancholy 

to.  the  park-gate,  du^g  S  C"d?R ''r  "*' '«»^'"8 
Miss  Anthony  '  my  dear'^n;  ^*"'*'  *=*'"e  to  caU 

The  lonely  soul  had  no  o„e"^  t.IW  \' "^  ^'  '^^■■ 
happy  girl.    ThegoverneLdin  iV"  •""'  """  "ot  very 
^  distant  in  her  m^^   7^  ^\    ^he  housekeeper 
no  foolish  gossiping  ^^'an     rTI  ""■  ""  ^"""^  ^ 
fidences  to  Miss  yUithor%    k    '''*  '"*'^<'  "^me  con- 
thing  to  have  thrusru^ne  sh'affilJ^t!'  T ""  *-'«« 
«>  far  as  to  confess  th^  she  was  j  ®„       "    °"'"  '"'*'  ^«nt 
de  Barral  (so  she  referred  to  hmrhi";:!''  ""'''«'>'•    Mr. 
husband  and  an  exemplar  fathe^L?.^  **""  ""  «''«'Uent 
have  had  a  great  experiS  of  hi™     r  '""'  ^  "^  "^^^^  ^ 
know  what  to  do  with  auT,t  '    ^  *""  *"■■«  he  won't 

him  to  take  care  ^  tlhlm*  T"^  ^^^^  "«  «'^"g  to 
»mething  rash.  Whe^  he'^^^  "^  *  ^''^'^'y  ""  "°t  to  do 
ong  serious  talk  with  him  iK?,^  ""^^  "^^^  «  «ood 
have  together  in  the  good  old  «n^  *f^  '^^  """n  "^d  to 
one  day  a  cry  of  ang^S^  ^"^  °[ ""^  '"''•"  And  then 
he  will  never  come  h^e  he^^"^  '''""  ^''-  '  %  dear. 

She  was  wrone     H»  *^'''  never  come ! ' 

cut  up.  anrh^^^g^'heThild  t'l^t^'^-^t^-ely 
h'tterly  at  the  side^o    the'^ ''^"^'^  "^ 'he  hand  wepi 
wst  of  a  whole  week  „f  .„^         ^'^  Anthony,  at  the 
,7  it  all  with  heT^Xrne'fi'  '•;"?  '^"^  "^e  p<S 
'ke  a  drowning  ma^  H^manL!^'?.'  ''""^  *°  *«  ^d 
••^"■past  five  fist  train    trr?,^*^'  *''°"S'''  *°  <=3tch  the 

-served  compartmenr;ithrthfbl°;T  ^'°"«  ^  « 
Leavuig  the  chiM  j  "  r    "i  .      °^^^^  down  .  .  ." 

■Yes.     \ZSt         ie'l"."."""'"^^'''- 
*«  bom  that  way  '  W.  h»H        . "^    *'"'   P™"*"'-    He 
"f  'or  that  matted  ^Jh  t  "°     '''  '"•"*  *°  ''"'  '**  her 
mth  anythmg  or  anybody  including 
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himielf.  He  bolted  back  to  his  suite  of  rooms  in  the  hotel. 
He  was  the  most  helpless  ...  She  might  have  been  left 
in  the  Priory  to  the  end  of  time  had  not  the  high-toned 
governess  threatened  to  send  in  her  resignation.  She 
didn't  care  for  the  chUd  a  bit,  and  the  lonely,  gloomy 
Priory  had  got  on  her  nerves.  She  wasn't  going  to  put 
up  with  such  a  life  and,  having  just  come  out  of  some 
ducal  family,  she  bulUed  de  Barral  in  a  very  lofty  fashion. 
To  pacify  her  he  took  a  splendidly  furnished  house  in 
the  most  expensive  part  of  Brighton  for  them,  and  now 
and  then  ran  down  for  a  week-end,  with  a  trunk  full  of 
exquisite  sweets  and  with  his  hat  full  of  money.  The 
governess  spent  it  f6r  him  in  extra  ducal  style.  She  was 
neariy  forty  and  harboured  a  secret  taste  for  patronizmg 
young  men  of  sorts— of  a  certain  sort.  But  of  that  Mrs. 
Fyne  of  course  had  no  personal  knowledge  then  ;  she  told 
me  however  that  even  in  the  Priory  days  she  had  sus- 
pected her  of  being  an  artificial,  heartless,  vulgar-minded 
woman  with  the  lowest  possible  ideals.  But  de  Barral  did 
not  know  it.    He  literally  did  not  know  anything  .  .  ." 

"  But  teU  me,  Marlow,"  I  interrupted,  "  how  do  you 
account  for  this  opinion  ?  He  must  have  been  a  per- 
sonaUty  in  a  sense— in  some  one  sense  surely.  You  don't 
work  the  greatest  material  havoc  of  a  decade  at  least,  in 
a  commercial  community,  without  having  something  in 

you." 

Marlow  shook  his  head. 

"  He  was  a  mere  sign,  a  portent.  There  was  nothing  in 
him.  Just  about  that  time  the  word  Thrift  was  to  the 
fore.  You  know  the  power  of  words.  We  pass  through 
periods  dominated  by  this  or  that  word— it  may  be  develop- 
ment, or  it  may  be  competition,  or  education,  or  purity  or 
efficiency  or  even  sanctity.  It  is  the  word  of  the  time. 
WeU  just  then  it  was  the  word  Thrift  which  was  out  in 
the  streets  walking  arm  in  arm  with  righteousness,  the 
inseparable  companion  and  backer  up  of  all  such  national 
catch-words,  looking  everybody  in  the  eye  as  it  were. 
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by  some  devil  with  .  !«.♦    T  '^       P"™''  instructed 

of  our  characte?^  towa  ds  the  V^  *^*'"  '"°^*'  "^o'"*'"" 
Thrift.    He  was  helpffi    by  alT  S""""'  """«  °' 
ments  of  his,  which  made  thl,!^   ,       ""  «^***  establish- 
to  the  mos   calTourheJt,  rm^,T'"'^''"^*"'^"«t 
ten  per  cent.  interestTn  kn'Ssit^  "a  "/""^  '"  P""" 
want  necessarily  to  belone    o  t^      „  ^""^  y°"  '^''^"'^ 
order  to  participate  in    h!^  f    ^  well-to-do  classes  in 
had  but  a^ar?stn^I     advantages  of  virtue.     If  „„„ 
it  to  de  BS^'if^'Thriftr  T"  "'"'  "^"'  -'''  «'"" 
himself  believed  it     He  ",,    J      ''"i''  "''^'y  t^at  he 
that  he  aloneXuld  sVL  o„    ,      '•,  ^'^'  inconceivable 
the  whole  world     He  ht^n.?"*  *^*|"'*  *he  infatuation  of 
But  to  look  at  L  oL'cid'n't  te?  ""''^''^"'^  '°^  ^h'"- 

f  sat  with  the  difL^d  F^^e  wbHad^^T^'  ""*  '^ 
ctated  his  name  buried  in  vT,!  ^  suddenly  resus- 

labels  of  the  St.fX  savT^T'^  "^'^  °'^"  ^''^ 
with  great  vi^  ^  "f  LoUectbn  ^"l  "«'""'  ^  '""^  ^"^ 
days  of  his  glory  or  sXl  \^  •**  appeared  in  the 
words  will  fit  h7sueces?  Th  ^°'  ^'''^''  "^  *hese 
splendour  about  thalJireteVSt"'""  ""^  ^'^^^  - 
when  he  was.  accordin^^  fL        '     *  "'  ^y  '"  the  days 

a  financial  for      ikin   *t  t^ "^  °' *'' "^^'^  P^^^^^ 
character  of  the  peoSe     I'l   L,"'^  'mprovement  of  the 

At  that  time  fuSd  to  Lot  ^°"  ''r  '*  *==""«  ^b""*- 
tele,  man  having  chll^.'^rth'e  tt'v^l^  "^'^ 
too,  m  his  way  carrvinix  „„t  *  ■^'oany ;    a  financier 
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either.  He  was  •  true  democrat ;  he  would  have  done 
buiineM  (a  sharp  kind  o(  business)  with  the  devil  himself. 
Everything  was  fly  that  came  into  his  web.  He  received 
the  applicants  in  an  alert,  Jovial  fashion  which  was  quite 
surprising.  It  gave  relief  without  giving  too  much  con- 
fidence, which  was  just  as  well  perhaps.  His  business 
was  transacted  in  an  apartment  furnished  like  a  drawing- 
room,  the  walls  hung  with  several  brown,  heavily-framed, 
oil  paintings.  I  don't  know  if  they  were  good,  but  they 
were  big,  and  with  their  elaborate,  tarnished  gilt-frames 
had  a  melancholy  dignity.  The  man  himself  sat  at  a 
shining,  inlaid  writing  table  which  looked  like  a  rare  piece 
from  a  museum  of  art ;  his  chair  had  a  high,  oval,  carved 
back,  upholstered  in  faded  tapestry;  and  these  objects 
made  of  the  costly  black  Havana  cigar,  which  he  rolled 
incessantly  from  the  middle  to  the  left  comer  of  his  mouth 
and  back  again,  an  inexpressibly  cheap  and  nasty 
object.  I  had  to  see  him  several  times  in  the  interest 
of  a  poor  devil  so  unlucky  that  he  didn't  even  have  a 
more  competent  friend  than  myself  to  speak  for  him  at 
a  very  difficult  time  in  his  life. 

I  don't  know  at  what  hour  my  private  financier  began  his 
day,  but  he  used  to  give  one  appointments  at  unheard  of 
times:  such  as  a  quarter  to  eight  in  the  morning,  for 
instance.  On  arriving  one  found  him  busy  at  that  marvel- 
lous writing  table,  looking  very  fresh  and  alert,  exhaling  a 
faint  fragrance  of  scented  soap  and  with  the  cigar  already 
well  alight.  You  may  believe  that  I  entered  on  my  mission 
with  many  unpleasant  forebodings  ;  bat  there  was  in  that 
fat,  admirably  washed,  little  man  such  a  profound  contempt 
for  mankind  that  it  amounted  to  a  species  of  good  nature ; 
which,  unlike  the  milk  of  genuine  kindness,  was  never  in 
danger  of  turning  sour.  Then,  once,  during  a  pause  in 
business,  while  we  were  waiting  for  the  production  of  a 
document  for  which  he  had  sent  (perhaps  to  the  cellar  ?) 
I  happened  to  remark,  glancing  round  the  room,  that  I  had 
never  seen  so  many  fine  things  assembled  together  out  of  a 
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between  a  bookma)»r;nH,'^?'  '*""«"'mg  hke  a  aoss 
through  a  S  vSch  i  n'o^th:  ""T"'''  :'"'  ""^-^'"^ 

Eh?    What?    Who.  did  you  say  ?  •• 

moment."  "'       ^"^^  •">  *°"  *  detain  you  a 

.   My   little   man   glanced    at    me    said   ■•  Ah  i    u/  n .. 
irresolutely.    I  mt  nn  fr„™         T  •  '^ '    Well," 

again  later    h1  i!^i,  J?  I  ™  ""^  '=''*^  *"«*  °ffe«*d  to  come 

cAm.W*  yonder     Th^.-       '  1'"°''  *'  ^^^  ?"""'««  «'' 

early.  ht^Ty'a  woS'of^^.'^X  ''""r"^  =» 
confabulation  of  no  moreThil  a  nT^  *''  "i  whispered 
the  door  and  shake  h/nH.  "*''  "■^"'"duct  him  to 

not  af  ,11     V         .    ^^  ceremoniously.     "Not  at  aU 
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you.  I  just  looked  in."  "  Certainly,  quite  right.  Any 
time.  .  .  .  Good  morning." 

I  had  a  good  look  at  the  visitor  while  they  were  exchang- 
ing these  civilities.  He  was  clad  in  black.  I  remember 
perfectly  that  he  wore  a  flat,  broad,  black  satin  tie  in  which 
was  stuck  a  large  cameo  pin ;  and  a  small  turn  down 
collar.  His  hair,  discoloured  and  silky,  curled  slightly 
over  his  ears.  His  cheeks  were  hairless  and  round,  and 
apparently  soft.  He  held  himself  very  upright,  walked 
with  small  steps  and  spoke  gently  in  an  inward  voice. 
Perhaps  from  contrast  with  the  magnificent  polish  of  the 
room  and  the  neatness  of  its  owner,  he  struck  me  as  dingy, 
indigent,  and,  if  not  exactly  humble,  then  much  subdued 
by  evil  fortune. 

I  wondered  greatly  at  my  fat  little  financier's  civility  to 
that  dubious  personage  when  he  asked  me,  as  we  resumed 
our  respective  seats,  whether  I  knew  who  it  was  that  had 
just  gone  out.  On  my  shaking  my  head  negatively  he 
smiled  queerly,  said  "  De  Barral,"  and  enjoyed  m\  surprise. 
Then  becoming  grave  :  "  That's  a  deep  fellow,  it  you  like. 
We  all  know  where  he  started  from  and  where  he  got  to ; 
but  nobody  knows  what  he  means  to  do."  He  became 
thoughtful  for  a  moment  and  added  as  if  speaking  to  himself, 
"  I  wonder  what  his  game  is." 

And,  you  know,  there  was  no  game,  no  game  of  any  sort, 
or  shape  or  kind.  Tt  came  out  plainly  at  the  trial.  As 
I've  told  you  before,  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  bank,  like  thousands 
of  others.  He  got  that  berth  as  a  second  start  in  life  and 
there  he  stuck  again,  giving  perfect  satl'if action.  Then 
one  day  as  though  a  supernatural  voice  had  whispered  into 
his  ear  or  some  invisible  fly  had  stung  him,  he  put  on  his 
hat,  went  out  into  the  street  and  began  advertising.  That's 
absolutely  all  that  there  was  to  it.  He  caught  in  the  street 
the  word  of  the  time  and  harnessed  it  to  his  preposterous 
chariot. 

One  remembers  his  first  modest  advertisements  headed 
with  the  magic  word  Thrift,  Thrift,  Thrift,  thrice  repeated  ; 
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in  Vauxhall  BriJr  p  ^  Independence  Aid  Association 
necesTarv  H.  h!^  ?*°''''-  APP^^«"«y  "ot^ng  more  was 
^th  thP  mnf  1^^  *,'?"  ^"P'^'"  ^''^t  he  nTeant  to  do 
Of  courLTmLn:  f '^'^*'?'  ""'"•=  '°  P°"^  «'°  his  lap. 
He  dTd7o-b«tT  H°,  *''  '*u"*  ""^  ^'^^  ^^*<=«°f  '"teres?. 
"r  juagment.  And  as  he  frittered  away  the  sums  that 
flowed  m  he  advertised  for  more-and  got  it  oTrinJ  a 
Ba"k  ani  ?^t  "r^  ""^^"'^  •>«  -*  "P  ^^    Orb 

,r.,w  T  ^^5'  were  mere  names.  He  was  totallv 
unable  to  organize  anything,  to  promote  an^  sort  of 
enterpnse  if  «  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  juggling  lith 
Inl  't  ^V^^'  *™«  he  could  have  had  for  KtoJ 
^L"r'^J  °^  °"''^^'  '''"^  Generals,  act've  M  p"s^ 

Cds^'hri""'  :°  °"  ".°'""='°^^  *°  ^"  »t  th«  Ses^ 
Boards  of  his  mvention.  But  he  never  tried.  He  had 
no  real  imagmation.    All  he  could  do  was  to  nnhlith 

S1n7tr"*r'  °^"  "-  l^ancrofficVotS; 
inrift  and  Independence,  of  The  Orb,  of  The  Sceptre 
or  the  receipt  of  deposits;    first  in  this  tow^,  then  Tn' 

£  sSbleT  "'^  -"th-.very^vhere  whe^'h'ecou  Id 
WW  suitable  premises  at  a  moderate  rent.  For  this  was 
mL?M  ^characteristic  of  the  management.  Modesr 
moderation,  simplicity.    Neither  The  Orb  nor  The  Sceptre' 

bultfo  them  r":t  ''''  '''"«'  ^"'^  IndependenStad 
they  were  pS  'n'"''  ^^''"'''-  ^°'  ^^^'^  abstention 
IhZ  r,     ^  t  ""y  P'^hh':  prints  as  iUustrating  in 

It  fZdTThitrirjfft  IT'  ^-  ^'^'^^  *' «^ 

think  of  it      Of  t^        u    u  ?      "^^  ^*"'*'  «™Ply  didn't 

Se  Road     HeT       ^"^  T,"  ""^^'^  f™'"  Vauxhall 
riQge  Koad.    He  knew  enough  for  that.    What  hp  .^nt 
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one  above  the  other,  and  were  exhorted  with  bated  breath 
to  behold  and  admire  the  simplicity  of  the  head-quarters 
of  the  great  financial  force  of  the  day.  The  word  thrift 
perched  right  up  on  the  roof  in  giant  gilt  letters,  and  two 
enormous  shield-Uke  brass-plates  curved  round  the  comers 
on  each  side  of  the  doorway  were  the  only  shining  spots 
in  de  Barral's  business  outfit.  Nobody  knew  what  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  inside  except  this— that  if  you 
walked  in  and  tendered  your  money  over  the  counter  it 
would  be  calmly  taken  from  you  by  somebody  who  would 
give  you  a  printed  receipt.  That  and  no  more.  It 
appears  that  such  knowledge  is  irresistible.  People  went 
in  and  tendered  ;  and  once  it  was  taken  from  their  hands 
their  money  was  more  irretrievably  gone  from  them  than 
if  they  had  thrown  it  into  the  sea.  This  then,  and  nothing 
else  was  being  carried  on  in  there  .  .  ." 

"  Come,  Marlow,"  I  said,  "  you  exaggerate  surely — if 
only  by  your  way  of  putting  things.     It's  too  startling." 

"  I  exaggerate  !  "  he  defended  himself.  "  My  way  of 
putting  things !  My  dear  fellow  I  have  merely  stripped 
the  rags  of  business  verbiage  and  financial  jargon  off  my 
statements.  And  you  are  startled  !  I  am  giving  you  the 
naked  truth.  It's  true  too  that  nothing  lays  itself  open 
to  the  charge  of  exaggeration  more  than  the  language  of 
naked  truth.  What  comes  with  a  shock  is  admitted  witli 
difficulty.  But  what  will  you  say  to  the  end  of  his  career  ? 
It  was  of  course  sensational  and  tolerably  sudden. 
It  began  with  the  Orb  Deposit  Bank.  Under  the  name  of 
that  institution  de  Barriil  with  the  frantic  obstinacy  of 
an  unimaginative  man  had  been  financing  an  Indian 
prince  who  was  prosecuting  a  claim  for  immense  sums 
of  money  against  the  government.  It  was  an  enormous 
number  of  scores  of  lakhs — a  miserable  remnant  of  his 
ancestors'  treasures — that  sort  of  thing.  And  it  was  all 
authentic  enough.  There  was  a  real  prince ;  and  the 
claim  too  was  sufficiently  real — only  unfortunately  it  was 
not  a  valid  claim.    So  the  prince  lost  his  case  on  the  last 
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paper  wafered  by  the  four  rn™  "'  *  ^-alf-sheet  of  note 
The  Orb  offices  noti^  "  thTn'/  °"  '^'  "^'"^  ^°°^  °' 
that  establishment        ^  P*^'"'="*  *^  stopped  at 

Wt  ~ASric'rj:!  ^°"r '^  -"'^n  the  week.  , 
2  out  o';  the^ZHf^  Ba"  2"lrr^f  '^"- 

its  deposits.    That  thiv  l"  ^'"  '"^^^'^  to  pour 

^nkruptcyproce^ZfXTfoT'  T  '''"'•  ^^  *»>« 
farce,  bursts  of  laughter  in  i  ?  '^  ^'^  "''^  '^  ^'"^^ter 
that  of  the  deposhoTs  h"  h  T'J  °^  '"""=  anguish- 
The  laughter  Znlismet  *''°"''^'^  °'  *''^'»- 
bankrupt's  public  eSa't;  '''  ^^^°™P-"™ent  of  the 

"on  t-'ir^he  'i.L^sl^rin-rd'^^''  "'  ^"  ""^^- 
particular  kind  of  hTfrZ   "  ""  "'  P'-°Iwtion  of  a 

natives  are  possible-but  H.  ^  '"'^  "'"^  '^'^  ^'t«^- 
who  had  beenTlised  to  surh  .  'k°T'''  **•*'  ">*=  "lan 
the  public  was  h^^=  u  ^  ^^'^^^  ''>'  the  credulity  of 

adventurers,  Sn^estr^""  '^'  •^°'"*^  °'  ^^"<"«^«. 
himself  up  L  deeped  im^l  T"  '""'"'«•  ^^Wing 
for  the  most  fantasHc  'T  '  "^^'^^^  "^  ''^^  S°ne  in 
on  the  coast  orSon  I'^T  ^  ''  ''"^"^"^  ^'^  ''"^k^ 
like  speculations.  Srks  t'o  wT  '"  Labrador-such 
on  the  banks  of  the  Am!?f  ^"  ^  '=^"'"S  factory 
Pality  to  be  b^ugtt  fn  Mada.!^.'  °"'  °'  '''■"•  ^  P""" 
grotesque  details  of  thtiSibr. '"°'''"-  ^^  ^"^ 
0"t  one  by  one  riDDles  n^  'ncrcdible  transactions  came 

packed  court-!!^ach  on.  f  ^^f"  "^  °''''  ""«  '^'"^eiy 
The  audience  ^ded  by  flirlvrl^'""''.'  ''^'^  'h.  other"^ 
effect  of  absurdity  Th.  R^  "^  ""'^^'"  "^'^  'Cumulative 
'^ughed,  trrj,^rterl  LZri^"''^'^^  '""^  ''''™^'- 
-erable    depoS,,,    ^t'',  ^.^u^  iTy  1^ 
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laughed  like  one  man.    They  laughed  hysterically— the 
poor  wretches— on  the  verge  of  tears. 

There  was  only  one  person  who  remained  unmoved. 
It   was   de    Barral   himself.     He    preserved    his   serene, 
gentle,  expression,  I  am  told  (for  I  have  not  witnessed 
those  scenes  myself),  and  looked  around  at  the  people 
with  an  air  of  placid  sufficiency  which  was  the  first  hint 
to  the  world  of  the  mans  overweening,   unmeasurable 
conceit,   hidden  hitherto  under  a  diffident   manner.     It 
could  be  seen  too  in  his  dogged  assertion  that  if  he  had 
been  given  enough  time  and  a  lot  more  money  everything 
would  have  come  right.     And  there  were  some  people  (yes, 
amongst  his  very  victims)  who  more  than  half  believed 
him,   even   after   the   criminal   prosecution   whi-h   soon 
foUowed.    When  placed  in  the  dock  he  lost  his  steadiness 
as  if  some  sustaining  illusion  had  gone  to  pieces  within 
him  suddenly.     He  ceased  to  be  himself  in  manner  com- 
pletely, and  even  in  disposition,  in  so  far  that  his  faded 
neutral  eyes  matching  his  discc'""red  hair  so  well,  were 
discovered  then  to  be  capable  of  expressing  a  sort  of 
underhand  hate.    He  was  at  first  defiant,  then  insolent, 
then  broke  down  and  burst  into  tears  ;   but  it  might  have 
been  from  rage.    Then  he  calmed  down,  returned  to  his 
soft  manner  of  speech   and   to   that  unassuming  quiet 
bearing  which  had  been  usual  with  him  even  in  his  greatest 
days.     But  it  seemed  as  though  in  this  moment  of  change 
he  had  at  last  perceived  what  a  power  he  had  been  ;   for 
he  remarked  to  one  of  the  prosecuting  counsel  who  had 
assumed  a  lofty  moral  tone  in  questioning  him,  that— 
yes,  he  had  gambled— he  liked  cards.    But  that  only  a 
year  ago  a  host  of  smart  people  would  have  been  only 
too  pleased  to  take  a  hand  at  cards  with  him.     Yes— he 
went  on— some  of  the  very  people  who  were  there  accom- 
modated with  seats  on  the  bench  ;   and  turning  upon  the 
counsel  "  You  yourself  as  well,"  he  cried.    He  could  have 
had  half  the  town  at  his  rooms  to  fawn  upon  him  if  He 
had  cared  for  that  sort  of  thing.     "  Why,  now  I  think  of 
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ll'rf  'o?r  "r*  "'TV'""'  *°  ""'^P  P«°P'«'  i-t  o'  your 
upon  him  for  the  forume  '     '''  '""  '^"'  '^"*"«'l 

PeSs^n  tt  aTdre^chJcotf  J^n"'  ^''\''  '^' 
dreary  silence     Anri   th^l   ♦*,     ^  •"■"•  '"  *  ^"s*^  »' 

resumed.  Tr'all  "he  lutsi.il      '?"'^  Proceedings  were 
dreary   of   all  Sebrated  t  a  s     ^"1'*  T  ^''^  "^^^ 

-edings  had  exhausted  all    he  iauSterth".^"'*'- P™' 
Onlv  the  farf  n(  X.AA  ,      .  '^usnter  there  was  m  it. 

these  proceedi„;%AthnrL:r;r*n:tr^' 

exposed  alone.    For  himself  his  onh,  "ot   bemg 

Time  !     Time  would  havTs       verX^lhT  In  ^^  ' 
some  of  these  snprnlati^^o     t  ,    '^"'""8  ngtit.     In  time 

succeeded     He  Steithi      ^1  """"^  '^■"*='*"  *°  ^^^' 
confession    offaT    vlh  '"'''   ''^'^  «^<="^-   '^is 

thing  he  had  dlnf ;r  :?unXerd  ^'^^  ■^'''''■ 
He  had  hypnotized  himself  S  fhe  i:"     8^**""" 

money  was  coming  in  all  rieht  "    Th„  7      -I  "^ 

stanH     th^         ■  ,    "gnt.       ihe  deposits  you  under- 

stand—the savmgs  of   Thrift.     Oh   ves   th^v   h^H    k 

=°«  if,  tjis  ;r„s-s,'  -^V'  -•- 

c„rf  „f ■■     ,  '°  regard  them  as  his  own  bv  a 

all  these  immense  sums  "  with  tu        a 

■  mal  have  I  had  ouTof  them  -''  '''=  '"''^"^"'  ^^'"■^^ 
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"  It  was  perfectly  true.  He  had  had  nothing  out  of 
them— nothing  of  the  prestigious  or  the  desirable  things 
of  the  earth,  craved  for  by  predatory  natures.  He  had 
gratified  no  tastes,  had  known  no  luxury ;  he  had  built 
no  gorgeous  palaces,  had  formed  no  splendid  galleries 
out  of  these  "  immense  sums."  He  had  not  even  a  home. 
He  had  gone  into  these  moms  in  an  hotel  and  had  stuck 
there  for  years,  giving  no  doubt  perfect  satisfaction  to 
the  management.  They  had  twice  raised  his  rent  to 
show  I  suppose  their  high  sense  of  his  distinguished 
patronage.  He  had  bought  for  himself  out  of  all  the 
wealth  streaming  through  his  fingers  neither  adulation 
nor  love,  neither  splendour  nor  comfort.  There  was 
something  perfect  in  bis  consistent  mediocrity.  His  very 
vanity  seemed  to  miss  the  gratification  of  even  the  mere 
show  of  power.  In  the  days  when  he  was  most  fully  in 
the  public  eye  the  invincible  obscurity  of  his  origins  clung 
to  him  like  a  shadowy  garment.  He  had  handled  millions 
without  ever  enjoying  anything  of  what  is  counted  as 
precious  in  the  community  of  men,  because  he  had  neither 
the  brutality  of  temperament  nor  the  fineness  of  mmd 
to  make  him  desire  them  with  the  wiU  power  of  a  masterful 
adventurer  ..." 

"  You  seem  to  have  studied  the  man,"  I  observed. 

"  Studied,"  repeated  Marlow  thoughtfully.  "  No ! 
Not  studied.  I  had  no  opportunities.  You  know  that  I 
saw  him  only  on  that  one  occasion  I  told  you  of.  But 
may  be  that  a  glimpse  and  no  more  is  the  proper  way  of 
seeing  an  individuality ;  and  de  Barral  was  that,  in  virtue 
of  his  very  deficiencies  for  they  made  of  him  something 
quite  unhke  one's  preconceived  ideas.  There  were  also 
very  few  materials  accessible  to  a  man  like  me  to  form  .i 
judgment  from.  But  in  such  a  case  I  verily  believe  that 
a  httle  is  as  good  as  a  feast— perhaps  better.  If  one  has 
a  taste  for  that  kind  of  thing  the  merest  starting-point 
becomes  a  coign  of  vantage,  and  then  by  a  series  of  logically 
deducted  verisimilitudes  one  arrives  at  truth— or  very  neai 
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the  tnith-as  near  as  any  circumstantial  evidence  can  do. 
I  have  not  studied  de  Barral  but  that  is  how  I  understand 
him  so  far  as  he  could  be  understood  through  the  din  of  the 
crash  ;   the  waUing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  the  newspaper 
contents  bdls    "  The  Thrift   Frauds.    Cross-examination 
of  the  accuMd.    Extra  special  "-blaiing  fiercely:    the 
charitable  appeals  for  the  victims,  the  grave  tones  of  the 
daUies    rumbhng  with  compassion  as  if  they  were  the 
national  bowels.    AU  this  lasted  a  whole  week  of  industrious 
'i    "P"  ,.^  P''«ss'na"  whom  I  knew  told  rae  "  He's  an 
Idiot.      Which    was  possible.    Before  that   I  overheard 
once  somebody  declaring  that  he  had  a  criminal  type  of 
face  ■   which  I  knew  was  untrue.    The  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced  by  artificial  light  in  a  stifling  poisonous  atmosphere. 
Something  edifymg  was  said  by  the  judge  weightily,  about 
the  retnbution  overtaking  the  perpetrator  of  "  the  most 
heartless   frauds  on  an   unprecedented   scale."    I  don't 
understand  these  things  much,   but  it  appears  that   he 
had  juggled  with  accounts,  cooked   balance  sheets,  had 
gathered  in  deposits  months  after  he  ought  to  have  known 
himself  to  be  hopelessly  insolvent,  and  done  enough  of  other 
thmgs,  highly  reprehensible  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  to  earn 
for  himself  seven  years'  penal  servitude.    The  sentence 
making  its  way  outside  met  with  a  good  reception.    A 
smaU  mob  composed  mainly  of  people  who  themselves  did 
not  look  particularly  clever  and  scrupulous,  leavened  by  a 
shght    spnnkling   of   genuine  pickpockets  amused  itself 
by  cheering  m  the  most  penetrating,  abominable  cold 
drizzle  that  I  remember.    I  happened  to  be  passing  there 
on  my  way  from  the  East  E  id  where  I  had  spent  my  day 
about  the  Docks  with  an  old  chum  who  was  looking  after 
the  fittmg  out  of  a  new  ship.    I  am  always  eager,  when 
allowed,  to  call  on  a  new  ship.    They  interest  me  like 
cnarmmg  young  persons. 

I  got  mixed  up  in  that  crowd  seething  with  an  animosity 
as  senseless  as  things  of  the  street  always  are,  and  it  was 
while  I  was  laboriously  making  my  way  out  of  it  that  the 
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pressman  uf  whom  I  spoke  was  jostled  against  me.  He 
did  me  the  justice  to  be  surprised.  "  What  ?  You  here  ! 
The  last  person  in  the  world  ...  If  I  had  known  I  could 
have  got  you  inside.  Plenty  of  room.  Interest  been  over 
for  the  last  three  days.  Got  seven  years.  Well,  I  am 
glad." 

"  Why  are  you  glad  Because  he's  got  seven  years  ?  " 
I  asked,  greatly  incoi  ii-ioded  by  the  pressure  of  a  hulking 
fellow  who  was  remai  I-  'ng  to  some  of  his  equally  oppressive 
friends  that  the  "  beggar  ought  to  have  been  poleaxed."  I 
don't  know  whether  he  had  ever  confided  his  savings  to  de 
Barral  but  if  so,  judging  from  his  appearance,  they  must 
have  been  the  proceeds  of  some  successful  burglary.  The 
pressman  by  my  side  said  '  No,'  to  my  question.  He  was 
glad  because  it  was  all  over.  He  had  suffered  greatly  from 
the  heat  and  the  bad  air  of  the  court.  The  clammy,  raw, 
chill  of  the  streets  seemed  to  affect  his  liver  instantly. 
He  became  contemptuous  and  irritable  and  plied  his  elbows 
viciously  making  way  for  himself  and  me. 

A  dull  affair  this.  All  such  cases  were  dull.  No  really 
dramatic  moments.  The  book-keeping  of  The  Orb  and  all 
the  rest  of  them  was  certainly  a  burlesque  revelation  but 
the  public  did  not  care  for  revelations  of  that  kind.  Dull 
dog  that  de  Barral— he  grumbled.  He  could  not  or  would 
not  take  the  trouble  to  characterize  for  me  the  appearance 
of  that  man  now  officially  a  criminal  (we  had  gone  across 
the  road  for  a  drink)  but  told  me  with  a  sourly,  derisive 
snigger  that,  after  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced  the 
fellow  clung  to  the  dock  long  enough  to  make  a  sort  of 
protest.  '  Vou  haven't  given  me  time.  If  I  had  been 
given  time  I  would  have  ended  by  being  made  a  peer  like 
some  of  them.'  And  he  had  permitted  himself  his  very 
first  and  last  gesture  in  all  these  days,  raising  a  hard- 
clenched  fist  above  his  head. 

The  pressman  disapproved  of  that  manifestation.  It 
was  not  his  business  to  understand  it.  Is  it  ever  the 
business  of  any  pressman  to  understand  anything  ?    I 
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g^ess  not.    It  would  lead  him  too  far  away  from  the 

He  n'irKr'lf  '^  ''''  """'y  '^^'^  "'  *"«  Publ  c  mind 
He  probably  thought  the  display  worth  very  little  from  a 
picturesque  point  of  view ;  the  weak  voice,  the  olourTess 
personality  as  incapable  of  an  attitude  ;s  a  fi.^sf 

that'dl  *"H'^'"  *"•'  '''"''''^  ''-'1  -  inef!ecturat' 
tLn  r.,  '"^'*~"°'  "  ^''^"''  '^°^th  much.  And 
fhfnw        •'""-«".  ""omplished  craftsman  in  his  trade 

tTJ?*     i  ?"  ''''°""'-    ^"*  I  who  had  nothing 

to  wnte,  I  permitted  myself  to  use  my  mind  as  we  sa? 

S  Toff"  ""'°";'^'^  «'^^"^-  ^^  the  "scT:sur 
wmch  so  often  rewards  a  moment  of  detachment  from 
mere  visual  impressions  gave  me  a  thnll  very  much  2 

fh^h  f  ^/''f '^"-  ^  ""'"""^  '°  "nlerstand^that  Jh 
the  shock  of  the  agonies  and  perplexities  of  his  trial 
the  imapnation  of  that  man.  whos^  moods,  notions  2 

that  hu,  ,magmat.o„  had  been  at  last  roused  into  actMty 
And  th.s  was  awful.  Just  try  to  enter  into  the  f^Ungs 
of  a  man  whose  imagination  wakes  up  at  the  very  moment 
he  is  about  to  enter  the  tomb.  .  .  ."  ^  moment 


..fh»T  T.  ""'  ^^"'^'"  **"*  °"  Marlow  after  a  pause 
hat  on  tha  mornmg  with  Fyne  I  went  consciously  ^Zy 
mmd  over  all  th.s.  let  us  call  it  information;  no^t^er 
say  thu  fund  of  knowledge  which  I  had,  or  rathe  whkh 
ex.  ed    m  me  in  r.gard  to  de  Barral.'    InformatiL  t 

Tvou  mirr'  °"' '°  T!"  ^"^  P"*^  ^"^y  when  found 
as  you  might  do  a  piece  of  lead :  ponderous   useful   „n 

^rt'oTLotfn    "^'T  "^"^'^'^^  '^°'"-  ^°  °-    t^ 
sort  of  knowledge,  a  chance  acquisition  preserving   n  ^ 

repose  a  fine  resonant  quality  But  artnlil  ?■ 

tions  touch  upon  the   'ansclndentd  f  s^all"  "u" 
the  pain  of  listening  to  the...    There  are  hmf.s  To  my 
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cruelty.  No  I  I  didn't  reckon  up  carefully  in  my  mind 
all  this  I  have  been  telling  you.  How  could  I  have 
done  so,  with  Fyne  right  there  in  the  room  ?  He  sat 
perfectly  still,  statuesque  in  homely  fashion,  after  having 
delivered  himself  of  his  effective  assent :  "  Yes.  The 
convict,"  and  I,  far  from  indulging  in  a  reminiscent  excur- 
sion into  the  past,  remained  sufficiently  in  the  present  to 
muse  in  a  vague,  absent-minded  way  on  the  respectable 
proportions  and  on  the  (upon  the  whole)  comely  shap<;  of 
his  great  pedestrian's  calves,  for  he  had  thrown  one  leg 
over  his  knee,  carelessly,  to  conceal  the  trouble  of  his 
mind  by  an  air  of  ease.  But  all  the  same  the  knowledge 
was  in  me,  the  awakened  resonance  of  which  I  spoke  just 
now  ;  I  was  aware  of  it  on  that  beautiful  day,  so  fresh,  so 
warm  and  friendly,  so  accomplished — an  exquisite  courtesy 
of  the  much  abused  English  climate  when  it  makes  up  its 
meteorological  mind  to  behave  like  a  perfect  gentleman. 
Of  course  the  English  climate  is  never  a  rough.  It  suffers 
from  spleen  somewhat  frequently — but  that  is  gentlemanly 
too,  and  I  don't  mind  going  to  meet  him  in  that  mood. 
He  has  his  days  of  grey,  veiled,  polite  melancholy,  in 
which  he  is  very  fascinating.  How  seldom  he  lapses  into 
a  blustering  manner,  after  all !  And  then  it  is  mostly  in 
a  season  when,  appropriately  enough,  one  may  go  out  and 
kill  something.  But  his  fine  days  are  the  best  for  stopping 
at  home,  to  read,  to  think,  to  muse — even  to  dream ; 
in  fact  to  live  fully,  intensely  and  quietly,  in  the  brightness 
of  comprehension,  in  that  receptive  glow  of  the  mind,  the 
gift  of  the  clear,  l.iminous  and  serene  weather. 

That  day  I  had  intended  to  live  intensely  and  quietly, 
basking  in  the  weather's  glory  which  would  have  lent 
enchantment  to  the  most  unprcmising  of  intellectual  pros- 
pects. For  a  companion  I  had  found  a  book,  not  bemused 
with  the  cleverness  of  the  day— a  fine-weather  book, 
simple  and  sincere  like  the  talk  of  an  unselfish  friend.  But 
looking  at  little  Fyne  seated  in  the  room  I  understood  that 
nothing  would  come  of  my  contemplative  aspirations; 
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that  in  one  way  or  another  I  should  be  let  in  (or  some  form 
of  severe  exercise.    Walkine  it  wonH  hi   f  7      T 
for  me,  that  idea  was  Sp^aWy  li:^;^^,,^'^ ' 
visual  impression  of  Fyne     Where  ^  i  *^* 

gS"c?  """'^  •-  b-«hrSel;irrel:;:;„^^{;;^ 

good  Fyne  s  present  trouble  and  perplexity  I  rn  .IH  n„? 

LmTivr.^'  °"  *'^'=  T"p''  '"^  sSeVp^°air 

<"iu  spiruuai  ot  the  universe.    It  eonlH  iv.  nf  „„         , 
jne  to  say  or  do  anything.     ,t  J^rlV  ome ""0^ 
templating  his  muscular  limb  encased  in  a  golf  stocWne' 

S'  SlrtlTrr,'  'T~  "'  "><=  -formSS.?d 
-m  H     n      r"^*""8.  rather  irrationally  : 

his  dtgl^-er'^^tr  '  ^'^  ^^  ^'■"'^ '    T^-  ^^^^ 

t.Sirs^L;L^ut:5Si.rs^ 

morTtit^r*!,"!,"''-  .yy"«^  •contact  (it  was  hardly 

strength— and  there,  one  day  in  the  street   th»  .h^^  /  1, 
wore  her  hair  down  her  back'  s"iU*  ^e^S^eJlf^oit^^^^^ 
a  shop  and  rushed,  actually  rushed,  i!!to   Mr"  Fj^et 
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arms.  Rather  touching  this.  And  so.  disregarding  the 
cold  impertinence  of  that  .  .  .  h'm  .  .  .  governess,  his 
wife  naturally  responded.  ,  u    u    •      ^^^.  t>.. 

He  was  solemnly  fragmentary.  I  broke  m  with  the 
observation  that  it  must  have  been  before  the  crash. 

Fyne  nodded  with  deepened  gravity,  statmg  m  his 

bass  tone.  .  ,  ... 

"  Just  before,"  and  indulged  himself  with  a  weighty 

period  of  solemn  silence. 

De  Barral,  he  resumed  suddenly,  was  not  coming  to 
Brighton  for  week-ends  regularly,  then.    Must  have  been 
conscious    already    of    the    approaching    disaster.    Mrs. 
Fvne  avoided  being  drawn  into  making  his  acquaintance, 
and  this  suited  the  views  of  the  governess  person,  very 
jealous  of  any  outside  influence.    But  in  any  case  it  would 
not   have   been   an   easy   matter.    Extraordmary,   stiff- 
backed,  thin  figure  all  in  black,  the  observed  of  all,  while 
walking  hand-in-hand   with   the  girl;    apparently  shy, 
but— and  here  Fyne  came  very  near  showmg  somethmg 
like  insight-probably  nursing  under  a  dif&dent  manner  a 
considerable   amount   of    seaet   arrogance.    Mrs.    Fyne 
Pitied  Flora  de  Barral's  fate  long  before  the  catastrophe. 
Most    unfortunate    guidance.    Very    unsatisfactory    sur- 
roundings.   The  girl  was  known  in  the  streets,  was  stared 
at  in  public  places  as  if  she  had  been  a  sort  of  prmcess, 
but  she  was  kept  with  a  very  ominous  consistency,  from 
making  any  acquaintances-though  of  course  there  were 
many  people  no  doubt  who  would  have  been  more  than 
willing  to-h'm-make  themselves  agreeable  to  Miss  de 
Barrl    But  this  did  not  enter  into  the  plans  of  the 
governess,  an  intriguing  person  hatching  a  most  sm.ster 
plot  under  her  severe  air  of  distant,  fashionable  exclusive- 
ness.    Good  little  Fyne's  eyes  bulged  with  solemn  horror 
as  he  revealed  to  me,  in  agitated  speech,  his  wife  smore 
than  suspicions,  at  the  time,  of  that,  Mrs.   Mrs.  What  s 
her  name's  perfidious  conduct.    She  actually  seemed    o 
have-Mrs.  Fyne  asserted -formed  a  plot  already  to 
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^m„*>.  T~^  y"™?  "*n  with  furtive  eves  and 

^ethmg  ,mpude„t  in  his  ma^er,  whom  that'^oman 

"  And  perhaps  not  her  nephew.    No  relation  at  all  •• 

aXi  Z":^  t"" '  .^--'--  effort  S  t^'L-;; 

awlul  part  of  the  suspicions  Mrs.  Fyne  used  to  imr„T 

o  h.m  piecemeal  when  he  came  down^^^  s^nd  his  wLk 

ends  gravely  with  her  and  the  children.    T^e  F^rfn 

ttejr  good-natured  concern  for  the  unlucky  chiM  of  the 

spiracies,  trymg  to  mvent  some  tactful  line  of  condnrt 
in  such  extraordinary  circumstances.  I  could  se^th"m 
simple,  and  scrupulous,  worrying  honest  vabo„t1^=.f' 
protected  big  girl  while  looLf  TthlJo^"  iti*^H: 
Playmg  on  the  sea-shore.  F™e  assi^rf^.  I  .^v 
Wife's  .st  was  disturbed  by  thTgr:^%T:  Stte^ 

fiam?"TJr  '^T°^  ^''-  ^^'^  t°  ^P«t  ^"*  a  deep 
game,    I  said,  wondermg  to  myself  where  her  acutenZ 

Tose  Lt'7''  ^lP'^y«d  to  the  end  under  her  veTy 
H^cf  ■  k5  u  !"•  **  *''**  *™«'  when  her  nightly  rest  was 
disturbed  by  the  dread  of  the  fate  preparing  for  de  B^-Ill 
unprotected  child,  she  was  not  engag^n^^[tf4  aToi, 

had  put  m  command  of  Flora  de  Barral's  destkiv  tlk 
no  very  subtle  pains  to  conceal  heTgame  S  ^a^ 
conscious  of  bemg  a  complete  master  o^Mhe  shuatrn! 
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having  once  for  aU  established  her  ascendancy  over  de 
Barral.  She  had  taken  aU  her  measures  against  outside 
observation  of  her  conduct;  and  I  could  not  help  smUmg 
at  the  thought  what  a  ghastly  nuisance  the  senots, 
innocent  Fynes  must  have  been  to  her.  How  exasperated 
she  must  have  been  by  that  couple  falling  mto  Bn^ton 
as  completely  unforeseen  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue— if  not 
so  prompt.    How  she  must  have  hated  them  ! 

But  I  conclude  she  would  have  carried  out  whatever 
plan  she  might  have  formed.    I  can  imagine  de  Bmal 
accustomed  for  years  to  defer  to  her  wishes  and,  either 
through  arrogance,  or  shyness,  or  simply  because  of  his 
unimaginative   stupidity,   remaining   outside   the   social 
pale,  knowing  no  one  but  some  card-playing  cromes  j    1 
wm  picture  him  to  myself  terrified  at  the  prospect  of 
having  the  care  of  a  marriageable  girl  thrust  on  his  hands, 
forcing  on'  him  a  complete  change  of   habits  and   the 
necessity  of  another  kind  of  existence  which  he  would 
not  even  have  known  how  to  begin.    It  is  evident  to  me 
that  Mrs.  What's  her  name  would  have  had  her  atrocious 
way  with  very  Uttle  trouble  even  if  the  excellent  Fynes 
had  been  able  to  do  something.    She  would  simply  have 
bullied  de  Barral  in  a  lofty  style.    There's  nothing  more 
subservient  than  an  arrogant  man  when  his  arrogance  has 
once  been  broken  in  some  particular  instance. 

However  there  was  no  time  and  no  necessity  for  any 
one  to  do  anything.  The  situation  itself  vamshed  m  the 
financial  crash  as  a  building  vanishes  in  an  earthquake— 
here  one  moment  and  gone  the  next  with  only  an  lU- 
pmened,  slight,  preliminary  rumble.  WeU,  to  say  ma 
moment '  is  an  exaggeration  perhaps ;  but  that  every- 
thing was  over  in  just  twenty-four  hours  is  an  exact 
statement.  Fyne  was  able  to  tell  me  all  about  it ;  and 
the  phrase  that  would  depict  the  nature  of  the  change 
best  is:  an  instant  and  complete  destitution.  I  dont 
understand  these  matters  very  well,  but  from  Fyne's 
narrative  it  seemed  as  if  the  creditors  or  the  depositors. 
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ot  the  competent  authorities,  had  got  hold  in  the  twinkline 
of  an  eye  of  everything  de  Barral  possessed  in  the  world 
down  to  his  watch  and  chain,  the  money  in  his  trousers' 
pocket  his  spare  suits  of  clothes,  and  I  suppose  the  cameo 
pm  out  of  his  black  satin  cravat.  Everything!  I  believe 
he  gave  up  the  very  wedding  ring  of  his  Ute  wife.  The 
gloomy  Pnory  with  its  damp  park  and  a  couple  of  farms 
had  been  made  over  to  Mrs.  de  Barral ;  but  when  she 
died  (without  making  a  will)  it  reverted  to  him.  I  imagine. 

Sahara  of  starvation,  a  drop  in  the  thirsty  ocean.  I 
dare  say  that  not  a  single  soul  in  the  world  got  the  comfort 
of  as  much  as  a  recovered  threepemiy  bit  out  of  the  estate. 
I^kiLh''*^^  ^^'  ^^  *''*"  '^"P^-  ^^"<^  were  to  be 

Z^^\^"  "^  °*  '^'  ^^  ^"«»''°°  ^°^'  the  furniture 
therem  the  carnage  and  pair,  the  girl's  riding  horse  her 
costly  trinkets ;  down  to  the  heavily  gold-mounted  coUa 

nlbl^l^^''.^*-  ^T't-    '^'  ^°«  *~  "'^^  ■■  the  mos 
noble-lookmg  item  m  the  beggarly  assets 

What  however  went  first  of  aU  or  rather  vanished  was 

nothmg  m  the  nature  of  an  asset.    It  was  that  plotting 

governess  with  the  trick  of  a  "perfect  lady''  Cine? 

hri«nH^  conventional)   and   the  soul  of  a  remon       s 

bngand     When  a  woman  takes  to  any  sort  of  unlavinl 

man-trade,  there's  nothing  to  beat  her  in  the  way  of 

thoroughness.    It's  true  that  you  wiU  find  people  who'll 

5such  people  wiU  ask  you  with  a  clever  air  why  the 
servile  wars  were  always  the  most  fierce,  desperate  iuid 

as  you  can-«ven  the  emmently  feminine  one,  if  you 
choose  so  typical  of  the  women's  hteral  mind  "  I  don't 
2  r  t  ^^V""^  *°  ^°  "^'^  't'"  How  many  a.^- 
down)  by  these  few  words  !  For  if  we  men  try  to  put 
the  spaciousness  of  all  experiences  into  our  reasoning  and 
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would  fain  put  the  Infinite  itself  into  our  love,  it  isn't, 
as  some  writer  has  remarked,  "  It  isn't  women's  doing." 
Oh  no.  They  don't  care  for  these  things.  That  sort  of 
aspiration  is  not  much  in  their  way ;  and  it  shall  be  a 
funny  world,  the  world  of  their  arranging,  where  the 
Irrelevant  would  fantastically  step  in  to  take  the  place 
of  the  sober  humdrum  Imaginative.  .  .  ." 

I  raised  my  hand  to  stop  my  friend  Marlow. 

"  Do  you  really  believe  what  you  have  said  ?  "  I  asked, 
meaning  no  offence,  because  with  Marlow  one  never  could 
be  sure. 

"  Only  on  certain  days  of  the  year,"  said  Marlow  readily 
with  a  malicious  smile.  "  To-day  I  have  been  simply 
trying  to  be  spacious  and  I  perceive  I've  managed  to  hurt 
your  susceptibilities  which  are  consecrated  to  women. 
When  you  sit  alone  and  silent  you  are  defending  in  your 
mind  the  poor  women  from  attacks  which  cannot  possibly 
touch  them.  I  wonder  what  can  touch  them  f  But  to 
soothe  your  uneasiness  I  will  point  out  again  that  an 
Irrelevant  world  would  be  very  amusing,  if  ths  women  take 
care  to  make  it  as  charming  as  they  alone  can,  by  preserving 
for  us  certain  well-known,  well-established,  I'll  almost  say 
hackneyed,  illusions,  without  which  the  average  male 
creature  cannot  get  on.  And  that  condition  U  very  im- 
portant. For  there  is  nothing  more  provoking  than  the 
Irrelevant  when  it  has  ceased  to  amuse  and  charm ;  and 
then  the  danger  would  be  ot  the  subjugated  masculinity  in 
its  exasperation,  making  some  brusque,  unguarded  move- 
ment and  accidentally  putting  its  elbow  through  the  fine 
tissue  of  the  world  of  which  I  speak.  And  that  would  be 
fatal  to  it.  For  nothing  looks  more  irretrievably  deplor- 
able than  fine  tissue  which  has  been  damaged.  The  women 
themselves  would  be  the  first  to  become  disgusted  with 
their  own  creation. 

There  was  something  of  women's  highly  practical  sanity 
and  also  of  their  irrelevancy  in  the  conduct  of  Miss  de 
Barral's  amazing  governess.    It  appeared  from   Fyne's 
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narrative  that  the  day  before  the  first  rumble  of  the  cata- 
clysm  the  questionable  young  man  arrived  unexpectedly 
m  Bnghton  to  stay  with  his  "  Aunt."    To  all  outward 
appearance  everything  was  -joing  on  normally ;   the  fellow 
went  out  ndmg  with  the  girl  in  the  afternoon  as  he  often 
used  to  do— a  sight  which  never  failed  to  fill  Mrs.  Fyne  with 
indignation.    Fyne  himself  was  down  there  with  his  famUy 
for  a  whole  week  and  was  called  to  the  window  to  behold  the 
iniquity  m  its  progress  and  to  share  in  his  wife's  feelings. 
There  was  not  even  a  groom  with  them.    And  Mrs.  Fyne's 
distress  was  so  strong  at  this  glimpse  of  tie  unlucky  girl 
^1  unconscious  of  her  danger  riding  smilingly  by,  that 
Fyne  began  to  consider  seriously  whether  it  wasn't  their 
plam  duty  to  interfere  at  all  risks— simply  by  writing  a 
letter  to  de  Barral.    He  said  to  his  wife  with  a  solemnity 
I  can  easily  imagine  "  You  ought  to  undertake  that  task, 
my  dear.    You  have  known  his  wife  after  all.    That's 
something  at  any  rate."    On  the  other  hand  the  fear  of 
exposmg  Mrs.  Fyne  to  some  nasty  rebuff  worried  him  ex- 
ceedmgly.    Mrs.  Fyne  on  her  side  gave  way  to  despondency. 
Success  seemed  impossible.    Here  was  a  woman  for  more 
than  Jive  years  in  charge  of  the  girl  and  apparently  tnjoying 
the  complete  confidence  of  the  father.    What,  that  would 
be  effective,  could  one  say,  without  proofs,  without  .  . 
This  Mr.  de  Barral  must  be,  Mrs.  Fyne  pronounced,  either 
a  very  stupid  or  a  downright  bad  man,  to  neglect  his  child  so. 
You  will  notice  that  perhaps  because  of  Fyne's  solemn 
view  of  our  transient  Ufe  and  Mrs.  Fyne's  natural  capacity 
for  responsibUity,  it  had  never  occurred  to  them  that  the 
simplest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  do  nothing  and 
dismiss  the  matter  as  no  concern  of  theirs.    Which  in  a 
stnct  worldly  sense  it  certainly  was  not.    But  they  spent, 
Fyne  told  me,  a  most  disturbed  afternoon,  considering  the 
ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  the  danger  hanging  over 
the  head  of  the  girl  out  for  a  ride  (and  no  doubt  enjoying 
herself)  with  an  abominable  scamp. 
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THE  GOVERNESS 

AND  the  best  of  it  was  that  the  danger  was  all  over 
already.  There  was  no  danger  any  more.  The 
supposed  nephew's  appearance  had  a  purpose.  He 
had  come,  full,  full  to  trembling— with  the  bigness  of  his  news. 
There  must  have  been  rumours  already  as  to  the  shaky  posi- 
tion of  the  de  Barral's  concerns ;  but  only  amongst  those  in 
the  very  inmost  know.  No  rumour  or  echo  of  rumour  had 
reached  the  profane  in  the  West-End— let  alone  in  the 
guileless  marine  suburb  of  Hove.  The  Fynes  had  no 
suspicion  ;  the  governess,  playing  with  cold,  distinguished 
exclusiveness  the  part  of  mother  to  the  fabulously  wealthy 
Miss  de  Barral,  had  no  suspicion  ;  the  masters  of  music,  of 
drawing,  of  dancing  to  Miss  de  Barral,  had  no  idea ;  the 
minds  of  her  medical  man,  of  her  dentist,  of  the  servants 
in  the  house,  of  the  tradesmen  proud  of  having  the  name 
of  de  Barral  on  their  books,  were  in  a  state  of  absolute 
serenity.  Thus,  that  fellow,  who  had  unexpectedly 
received  a  most  alarming  straight  tip  from  somebody 
in  the  City  arrived  in  Brighton,  at  about  lunch-time,  with 
something  very  much  in  the  nature  of  a  deadly  bomb  in  his 
possession.  But  he  knew  better  than  to  throw  it  on  the 
public  pavement.  He  ate  his  lunch  impenetrably,  sitting 
opposite  Flora  de  Barral,  and  then,  on  some  excuse, 
closeted  himself  with  the  woman  whom  little  Fyne's  chant' 
described  (with  a  slight  hesitation  of  speech  however)  as  hio 
"  Aunt." 
What  they  said  to  each  other  in  private  we  can  imagine. 
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She  came  out  of  her  own  sitting-room  with  red  spots  on  her 
cheek-bones,  which  having,  provoked  a  question  from  her 
"  beloved  "  charge,  were  accounted  for  by  a  curt  "  I  have  a 
headache  coming  on."  But  we  may  be  certain  that 
the  talk  being  over  she  must  have  said  to  that  young 
blackguard  :  "  You  had  better  take  her  out  for  a  ride  as 
usual."  We  have  proof  positive  of  this  in  Fyne  and  Mrs. 
Fyne  observing  them  mount  at  the  door  and  pass  under 
the  windows  of  their  sitting-room,  talking  together,  and 
the  poor  girl  aU  smiles  ;  because  she  enjoyed  in  all  innocence 
the  company  of  Charley.  She  made  no  secret  of  it  what- 
ever to  Mrs.  Fyne ;  in  fact,  she  had  confided  to  her,  long 
before,  that  she  liked  him  very  much  :  a  confidence  which 
had  filled  Mrs.  Fyne  with  desolation  and  that  sense  of 
powerless  anguish  which  is  experienced  in  certain  kinds  of 
nightmare.  For  how  could  she  warn  the  giri  ?  She  did 
venture  to  tell  her  once  that  she  didn't  like  Mr.  Charley. 
Miss  de  Barral  heard  her  with  astonishment.  How  was 
it  possible  not  to  like  Charley  ?  Afterwards  with  naive 
loyalty  she  told  Mrs.  Fyne  that,  immensely  as  she  was  fond 
of  her  she  could  not  hear  a  word  against  Charley— the 
wonderful  Charley. 

The  daughter  of  de  Barral  probably  enjoyed  her  jolly 
ride  with  the  jolly  Charley  (infinitely  more  jolly  than 
going  out  with  a  stupid  old  riding-master),  very  much 
indeed,  because  the  Fynes  saw  them  coming  back  at  a  later 
hour  than  usual.  In  fact  it  was  getting  nearly  dark.  On 
dismounting,  helped  off  by  the  delightful  Charley,  she  patted 
the  neck  of  her  horse  and  went  up  the  steps.  Her  last  ride. 
Siie  was  then  within  a  few  days  of  her  sixteenth  birthday, 
a  slight  figure  in  a  riding  habit,  rather  shorter  than  the 
average  height  for  her  age,  in  a  black  bowler  hat  from 
under  which  her  fine  rippling  dark  hair  cut  square  at  the 
ends  was  hanging  well  down  her  back.  The  delightful 
Charley  mounted  again  to  take  the  two  horses  round  to  toe 
mews.  Mrs.  Fyne  remaining  at  the  window  saw  the  house 
door  close  on  Miss  de  Barral  returning  from  her  last  ride. 
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And  meantime  what  had  the  governess  (out  of  a  nobl». 
man's  family)  so  judiciously  selected  (a  lady,  and  con- 
nected  with  well-known  county  people  as  she  said)  to 
direct  the  studies,  guard  the  heal  ^\,  form  the  mind,  polish 
the  manners,  and  generally  play  the  perfect  mother  to 
that  luckless  child— what  had  she  been  doing  ?  Well, 
having  got  rid  of  her  charge  by  the  most  natural  device 
possible,  which  proved  her  practical  sense,  she  started 
packing  her  belongings,  an  act  which  showed  her  clear  view 
of  the  situation.  She  had  worked  methodically,  rapidly, 
and  well,  emptying  the  drawers,  clearing  the  tables  in  her 
special  apartment  of  that  big  house,  with  something 
silently  passionate  in  her  thoroughness;  taking  every- 
thing belonging  to  her  and  some  things  of  less  unquestion- 
able ownership,  a  jewelled  penholder,  an  ivory  and  gold 
paper  knife  (the  house  was  full  of  common,  costly  objects), 
8om«  chased  silver  boxes  presented  by  de  Barral  and  other 
trifles  ;  but  the  photograph  of  Flora  de  Barral,  with  the 
loving  inscription,  which  stood  on  her  writing  desk,  of  the 
most  modem  and  expensive  style,  in  a  silver-gilt  frame,  she 
neglected  to  take.  Having  accidentally,  in  the  course 
of  the  operations,  knocked  it  off  on  the  floor  she  let  it  lie 
there  after  a  downward  glance.  Tims  it,  or  the  frame  at 
least,  became,  I  suppose,  part  of  the  assets  in  the  de  Barral 
bankruptcy. 

At  dinner  that  evening  the  child  found  her  company 
dull  and  brusque.  It  was  uncommonly  slow.  She  could 
get  nothing  from  her  governess  but  monosyllables,  and  the 
jolly  Chariey  actually  snubbed  the  various  cheery  openings 
of  his  "  little  chum  "—as  he  used  to  call  her  at  times,— 
but  not  at  that  time.  No  doubt  the  couple  were  nervous 
and  preoccupied.  For  all  this  we  have  evidence,  and  for 
the  fact  that  Flora  being  offended  with  the  delightful 
nephew  of  her  profoundly  respected  governess  sulked 
through  the  rest  of  the  evening  and  was  glad  to  retire 
early.  Mrs.,  Mrs.— I've  really  forgotten  her  name— the 
governess,  invited  her  nephew  to  her  sitting-room,  men- 
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tioning  aloud  that  it  wa.  to  talk  over  some  family  matter.. 
This  was  meant  for  Fl,    <  ^  hear,  and  she  heard  it- 
without  the  slightest  inu.ost.    In  fact  the~  was  nothing 
sufficiently  unusual  in  such  an  invitation  tu  arouse  in  her 
mind  even  a  passing  wonder.    She  w-nt  bored  to  bed 
wid  bemg  tired  with  her  long  ride  slept  soundly  all  night 
Her  last  sleep,  I  won't  say  of  innocence-that  word  would 
not  render  my  e\act  meaning,  occause  it  lias  a  special 
nwamng  of  its  o«n-but  I  will  say  :  of  that  ignorance,  or 
oetter  sUll,  of  that  unconsciousness  of  the  world's  ways 
the  unconsciousness  of  danger,  of  pain,  of  humiliation,  of 
bitterness,  of   falsehood.    An   unconsciousness  which   in 
the  case  of  other  beings  Uke  herself  is  removed  by  a  gradual 
process  of  experience  and  information,  often  only  partial 
at  that,  with  saving  reserves,  softening  doubts,  veihng 
theories.    Her  unconsciousness  of  the  evil  which  lives  in 
the  secret  thoughts  and  therefore  in  the  open  acts  of 
mankind,  whenever  it  happens  that  evU  thought  meets 
evil  courage ;  her  unconsciousness  was  to  be  broken  into 
with  profane  violence  with  desecrating  circumstances  like 
a  temple  violated  by  a  mad.  vengeful  impiety.    Yes  'that 
very  young  girl,  almost  no  more  than  a  child— thi^  was 
what  was  gomg  to  happen  to  her.    And  if  you  ask  me 
how.  wherefore,  for  Mrtiat  reason  ?    I  will  answer  you  : 
\Vhy.  by  chance  !    By  the  merest  chance,  as  things  do 
happen,  lucky  and  unlucky,  terrible  or  tender,  important 
or  unimportant ;    and  even   things  which   are  neither, 
thmgs  so  completely  neutral  in  character  that  you  would 
wonder  why  they  do  happen  at  aU  if  you  didn't  know  that 
they,  too,  carry  m  their  insignificance  the  seeds  of  further 
incalculable  chances. 

Of  coa-se,  all  the  chances  were  that  de  Barral  should 
have  fallen  upon  a  perfectly  harmless,  naive,  usual, 
inefficient  specimen  of  respectable  governess  for  his 
daughter ;  or  on  a  commonplace  silly  adventuress  who 
would  have  tried,  say.  to  marry  him  or  work  some  other 
sort  of  common  mischief  in  a  smaU  way.    Or  again  he 
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might  have  chanced  on  a  model  of  all  the  virtues,  or  the 
repository  of  all  knowleilge,  or  anything  equally  harmless, 
conventional,  and  middle  class.  All  calculations  were  in 
his  favour;  but,  chance  being  incalculable,  he  fell  upon 
an  individuality  whom  it  is  much  easier  to  define  by  oppro- 
brious names  than  to  classify  in  a  calm  and  scientific 
spirit — but  an  individuality  certainly,  and  a  tempeiament 
as  well.  Rare  ?  No.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
what  I  would  poUtely  call  unscrupulousness  in  all  of  us. 
Think  for  instance  of  the  excellent  Mrs.  Fyne,  who  herself, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  her  family,  resembled  a  governess  of 
a  conventional  type.  Only,  her  mental  excesses  were 
theoretical,  hedged  in  by  so  much  humane  feeling  and 
conventional  reserves,  that  they  amounted  to  no  more 
than  mere  libertinage  of  thought ;  whereas  the  other 
woman,  the  governess  of  Flora  de  Barral,  was,  as  you  may 
have  noticed,  severely  practical — terribly  practical.  No  1 
Hers  was  not  a  rare  temperament,  except  in  its  fierce 
resentment  of  repression  ;  a  feeling  which  like  genius  or 
lunacy  is  apt  to  drive  people  into  sudden  irrelevancy. 
Hers  was  feminine  irrelevancy.  A  male  genius,  a  male 
ruffian,  or  even  a  male  lunatic,  would  not  have  behaved 
exactly  as  she  did  behave.  There  is  a  softness  in  masculine 
nature,  even  the  most  brutal,  which  acts  as  a  check. 

While  the  girl  slept  those  two,  the  woman  of  forty, 
an  age  in  itself  terrible,  and  that  hopeless  young  "  wrong 
'un  "  of  twenty-three  (also  well  connected  I  believe)  had 
some  sort  of  subdued  row  in  the  cleared  rooms  :  wardrobes 
open,  drawers  half  pulled  out  and  empty,  trunks  locked 
and  strapped,  furniture  in  idle  disarray,  and  not  so  much 
as  a  single  scrap  of  paper  left  behind  on  the  tables.  The 
maid,  whom  the  governess  and  the  pupil  shared  between 
them,  after  finishing  with  Flora,  came  to  the  door  as 
usual,  but  was  not  admitted.  She  heard  the  two  voices 
in  dispute  before  she  knocked,  and  then  being  sent  away 
retreated  at  once — the  only  person  in  the  house  convinced 
at  that  time  that  there  was  "  something  up." 
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Park  and.  «>  to  speak,  irscrutable  spaces  being  met 
with  m  life  there  must  be  such  places  ilTany  statfmTn 
deahng  w.th  hfe  I„  what  I  am  tellinR  you  of  now^n 
episode  of  one  of  my  humdrum  holidays  in  the  green 
country,  recaUed  quite  naturally  after  all  the  year,  "y 
our  meeting  a  man  who  has  been  a  blue-water  s  lor-- 
this  evemng  confabulation  ir  a  dark,  inscrutable  spot. 
And  we  may  conjecture  what  we  like.  I  have  no  difficultv 
in  imaginmg  that  the  woman-of  forty,  and  the  chief  of  the 

ThJ^^'T^^  '"'''*  ""«"''  *'  '"Se-  '^d  perhaps  the 
other  did  not  rage  enough.  Youth  feels  deeply  it  is  true 
but  1  has  not  the  same  vivid  sense  of  lost  opportunities'. 
lL^^»t^''•'"u^  *'^'"'*  '"""'y  °'  ''•"«•  And  then,  in 
^♦Lr^ri"  ^'*=?'"P  **"'  *■'"  y°"">  '''f^'dy  soiled, 
withered  hke  a  plucked  flower  ready  to  be  flung  on  j  -ne 
rotting  heap  of  rubbish,  no  very  genuine  feeling  f  ut 
anythmg  could  exist-not  even  about  the  hazards  oi  his 
own  uncleaii  existence.  A  sneering  half-laugh  with  some 
such  remark  as  :  "We  are  properly  sold  and  no  mistake  " 
would  have  been  enough  to  make  trouble  in  that  way. 
And  then  another  sneer,  "Waste  time  enough  over  it 
too,  followed  perhaps  by  the  bitter  retort  from  the  other 
party  You  seemed  to  like  it  well  enough  though,  playing 
the  fool  with  that  chit  of  a  girl."  Something  of  ihaf 
sort.    Don't  you  see  it— eh  ..." 

Marlow  looked  at  me  with  his  dark  penetrating  glance. 
I  was  struck  by  the  absolute  verisimilitude  of  this  sug- 
gestion.  But  we  were  always  tilting  at  each  other.  I 
saw  wi  openmg  and  pushed  my  uncandid  thrust. 

You  have  a  ghastly  imagination,"   I   said  with  a 
cheerfully  sceptical  smile. 

"  WeU,  and  if  I  have,"  he  returned  unabashed.  "  But 
let  me  remind  you  that  this  situation  came  to  me  unasked. 
1  am  like  a  puzzle-headed  chief-mate  we  had  once  in 
tile  dear  old  Samarcand  when  I  was  a  youngster.  The 
fellow  went  gravely  about  trying  to  "  account  to  himself  " 
-his  favourite  expression-for  a  lot  of  things  no  one 
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would  care  to  bother  one's  head  about.  He  was  an  old 
idiot  but  he  was  also  an  accomplished  practical  seaman. 
I  was  quite  a  boy  and  he  impressed  me.  I  must  have 
caught  the  disposition  from  him." 

"Well— go  on  with  your  accounting  then,"  I  said, 
assuming  an  air  of  resignation. 

"  That's  just  it."  Marlow  fell  into  his  stride  at  once. 
"  That's  just  it.  Mere  disappointed  cupidity  cannot 
account  for  the  proceedings  of  the  next  morning ;  pro- 
ceedings which  I  shall  not  describe  to  you— but  which 
I  shall  tell  you  of  presently,  not  as  a  matter  of  conjecture 
but  of  actual  fact.  Meantime  returning  to  that  evening 
altercation  in  deadened  tones  within  the  private  apart- 
ment of  Miss  de  Barral's  governess,  what  if  I  were  to 
tell  you  that  disappointment  had  most  likely  made  them 
touchy  with  each  other,  but  that  perhaps  the  secret  of 
his  careless,  railing  behaviour,  was  in  the  thought,  springing 
up  within  him  with  an  emphatic  oath  of  relief  "  Now 
there's  nothing  to  prevent  me  from  breaking  away  from 
that  old  woman."  And  that  the  secret  of  her  envenomed 
rage,  not  against  this  miserable  and  attractive  wretch, 
but  against  fate,  accident  and  the  whole  course  of  human 
life,  concentrating  its  venom  on  de  Barral  and  including 
the  innocent  girl  herself,  was  in  the  thought,  in  the  fear 
cryirig  within  her  "  Now  I  have  nothing  to  hold  him 
with.  .  .  ." 

"  I  couldn't  refuse  Marlow  the  tribute  o«  a  prolonged 
whistle  "  Phew  !    So  you  suppose  that  .  .  ." 

He  waved  his  hand  impatiently. 

"  I  don't  suppose.  It  was  so.  And  anyhow  why 
shouldn't  you  accept  the  supposition.  Do  you  look  upon 
governesses  as  creatures  above  suspicion  or  necessarily 
of  moral  perfection  ?  I  suppose  their  hearts  would  not 
stand  looking  into  much  better  than  other  people's.  Why 
shouldn't  a  governess  have  passions,  all  the  passions, 
even  that  of  Ubertinage,  and  even  ungovernable  passions; 
yet  suppressed  by  the  very  same  means  which  keep  the 
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rest  of  us  in  order :  early  trainmg-necessity-circum- 
stances-fear  of  consequences ;  till  there  comes  an  age 
a  time  when  the  restraint  of  years  becomes  intolerablo- 
and  mfatuation  irresistible  .  .  ." 

_  "  But  if  infatuation-quite  possible  I  admit."  I  arcued 
how  do  you  account  for  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy."  ' 
„i^  «  f  P*<=Sf  ^°e«n<:y  of  conduct  not  usual  in  women," 
^no^^^f  J''%«"b'«rf"g««  ol  a  menaced  passion 
are  not  to  be  fathomed.  You  think  it  is  going  on  the  way 
It  looks  whereas  it  :s  capable,  for  its  own  ends,  of  walking 
backwards  mto  a  precipice.  w*i«ng 

When  one  once  acknowledges  that  she  was  not  a  common 
woman,  hen  all  this  is  easily  understood.  She  w^ 
abonunable  but  she  was  not  common.  She  had  suffered  in 
her  hfe  not  from  .U  constant  inferiority  but  from  constant 
selt-iepression  A  common  woman  finding  herself  placed 
m  a  commanding  position  might  have  formed  the  design 
to  become  the  second  Mrs.  de  Barral.  Which  would  ha^ 
been  impracticable.  De  Barral  would  not  have  know^ 
what  to  do  with  a  wife.  But  even  if  by  some  hnpSb^ 
chance  he  had  made  advances,  this  governess  woX Se 
repulsed  him  with  scorn.  She  had  treated  him  always  I^ 
^  mfenor   being  with   an   assured,   distant   pohtene^ 

Iked'^h^hTf.'''  ""'r'f  """""^^  ^''«  despised  and  chV 
liked   both  father  and  daughter  exceedingly.    I  have  a 

notion   that   she  had  always  disliked  infensely  alTher 

charges  including  the  two  ducal  (if  they  were  ducal)  httle 

girls  with  whom  she  had  dazzled  de  BarrI     Wha    " 

odious,  ungratified  existence  it  must   have  been   for  ^ 

woman  as  avid  of  all  the  sensuous  emotions  which  life  ca^ 

give  as  most  of  her  betters. 

hef  ^hn!^f  T"  ''"7°"*''  ^^'''^'  ^^'  ^'^'^^  disappear, 
her  hopes  die,  and  now  she  felt  her  flaming  middle 
age  dipping  away  from  her.  No  wonder  fhaf  wUh 
her  admirably  dressed,  abundant  hair,  thickly  sorinkl^H 
w.th  white  threads  and  adding  to  her  elegS  Z™"he 
piquant  distinction  of  a  powdered  coiffur^no  XdU  I 
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say,  that  she  clung  desperately  to  her  last  infatuation  for 
that  graceless  young  scamp,  even  to  the  extent  of  hatching 
for  him  that  amazing  plot.  He  was  not  so  far  gone  in 
degradation  as  to  make  him  utterly  hopeless  for  such  an 
attempt.  She  hoped  to  keep  him  straight  with  that 
enormous  bribe.  She  was  clearly  a  woman  uncommon 
enough  to  live  without  illusions— which,  of  course,  does  not 
mean  that  she  was  reasonable.  She  had  said  to  herself, 
perhaps  with  a  fury  of  self-contempt  "  In  a  few  years  I  shall 
be  too  old  for  anybody.  Meantime  I  shall  have  him— and  I 
shall  hold  him  by  throwing  to  him  the  money  of  that 
ordinary,  silly,  Uttle  girl  of  no  account."  Well,  it  was  a 
desperate  expedient— but  she  thought  it  worth  whUe. 
And  besides  there  is  hardly  a  woman  in  the  world,  no 
matter  how  hard,  depraved  or  frantic,  in  whom  somethmg 
of  the  maternal  instinct  does  not  survive,  unconsumed 
like  a  salamander,  in  the  fires  of  the  most  abandoned 
passion.  Yes  there  might  have  been  that  sentiment  for 
him  too.  There  was  no  doubt.  So  I  say  again  :  No 
wonder !  No  wonder  that  she  raged  at  everything— and 
perhaps  even  at  him,  with  contradictory  reproaches  :  for 
regretting  the  girl,  a  little  fool  who  would  never  in  her  life 
be  worth  anybody's  attention,  and  for  taking  the  disaster 
itself  with  a  cynical  levity  in  which  she  perceived  a  flavour 
of  revolt. 

And  so  the  altercation  in  the  night  went  on,  over  the 
irremediable.  He  arguing  "What's  the  hurry?  Why 
clear  out  like  this  ?  "  perhaps  a  little  sorry  for  the  girl 
and  as  usual  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  appreciating 
the  comfortable  quarters,  wishing  to  linger  on  as  long  as 
possible  in  the  shameless  enjoyment  of  this  already 
doomed  luxury.  There  was  really  no  hurry  for  a 
few  days.  Always  time  enough  to  vanish.  And,  with 
that,  a  touch  of  masculine  softness,  a  sort  of  regard  for 
appearances  surviving  his  degradation  :  "  You  might 
behave  decently  at  the  last,  Eliza."  But  there  w^  no 
softness  in  the  sallow  face  under  the  gala  effect  of  powdered 
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hair,  its  formal  calmness  gone,  the  dark-ringed  eyes  glaring 

stuck  to  if  "  .'^'  "°*  '^  ''°"''  "°*  ^  '"°"'«"t-"  She 
nf  h  *  kI  *  ^7  ^^t«'-™ned  that  there  should  be  no  more 
of  that  boy  and  gjrl  philandering  since  the  object  of  it  was 

much  m  the  past,  furious  at  its  having  been  all  in  vain. 
finSv  VT.  --^^^nable  enough  not  to  quarrel  with  him 
hT-f  ^■■n.  *,*  *^  ^^^  ^°°^  ■  S^^  '"""'l  ««^s  to  placate 
toT  ^7"i^.'"u^'-  As  long  as  there  was  some  money 
to  be  got  she  had  hold  of  him.  "Now  go  away.  We  shaU 
do  no  good  by  any  more  of  this  sort  of  falk.  I  wanTto  S 
alone  for  a  bu."  He  went  away,  sulkUy  acquiescenT 
There  was  a  room  always  kept  ready  for  him  oTthe 
^me  floor,  at  the  further  end  of  a  short  thickly  canted 


r«  T^^  ,i^T^^  ^^^  '"'"''  *'^''=^  ">"«*  •'ave  been  sleep- 
less  I  shouldn't  hke  to  say.    It  ended  at  last ;   and  this 

n/vT J't^"  °*  '^'  ^'  ^""^  *''""^^'  ^^o^  °ame  would 
never  be  known  to  the  Official  Receiver,  came  down  to 
breakfast  impenetrable  in  her  everyday  perfection.    From 

true.  All  her  hfe  she  had  never  beheved  in  her  luck,  with 
that  pessimism  of  the  passionate  who  at  bottom  feel  them- 

But  this  did  not  make  ,t  any  easier,  on  opening  the  morning 
paper  feverishly,  to  see  the  thing  confirmed.    Oh  yes  -    if 

^owl  nTth  ^'J'  °'^  ^'"^  ""^P^"*^^"  payment-the  first 
growl  of  the  storm  famt  as  yet,  but  to  the  initiated  the 

ndecently  displayed.    It  was  not  displayed  at  all  in  a 

whTh  ^^  T°"'  P^P""'  ^^^  ""^y  °"«  °*  the  great  dailies 
Which  had  always  maintained  an  attitude  of  reserve 
towards  the  de  Barral  group  of  banks,  had  its  "  mZen" 
res  a  modest  item  of  news !  But  there  was  also,  on 
another  page,  a  special  financial  article  in  a  hostUe  tone 
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beginning  with  the  words  "  We  have  always  feared  and 
a  guarded,  half-column  leader,  opening  with  the  phrase : 
"  It  is  a  deplorable  sign  of  the  times  "  what  was,  m  effect, 
an  austere,  general  rebuke  to  the  absurd  infatuations  of 
the  investing  public.  She  glanced  through  these  articles, 
a  line  here  and  a  line  there— no  more  was  necessary  to 
catch  beyond  doubt  the  murmur  of  the  oncoming  flood. 
Several  slighting  references  by  name  to  de  Barral  revived 
her  animosity  against  the  man,  suddenly,  as  by  the  effect 
of  unforeseen  moral  support.   The  miserable  wretch  !  .  .  . 
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"  —You  understand,"  Marlow  interrupted  the  current 

of  his  narrative,  "  that  in  order  to  be  consecutive  in  my 

relation  of  this  affair  I  am  teUing  you  at  once  the  details 

which  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Fyne  later  in  the  day,  as  well  as 

what  little  Fyne  imparted  to  me  with  his  usual  solemnity 

during  that  morning  call.    As  you  may  easUy  guess  the 

Fynes  in  their  apartments,  had  read  the  news  at  the  same 

time,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  same  august  and 

highly  moral  newspaper,  as  the  governess  in  the  luxunous 

mansion  a  few  doors  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

street.    But  they  read  them  with  different  feelings.    They 

were  thunderstruck.    Fyne  had  to  explain  the  full  purport 

of  the  inteUigence  to  Mrs.  Fyne  whose  first  cry  was  that 

of  relief.    Then  that  poor  child  would  be  safe  from  these 

designing,  horrid  people.    Mrs.  Fyne  did  not  know  what 

it  might  mean  to  be  suddenly  reduced  from  nches  to 

absolute  penury.    Fyne  with  his  masculine  imagination 

was  less  inclined  to  rejoice  extravagantly  at  the  girls 

escape  from  the  moral  dangers  which  had  been  menacmg  her 

defenceless  existence.    It  was  a  confoundedly  big  price  to 

pay     What  an  unfortunate  little  thing  she  was  !       We 

mi'-ht  be  able  to  do  something  to  comfort  that  poor  child 

at  any  rate  for  the  time  she  is  here,"  said  Mrs.  Fyne.    She 

felt  under  a  sort  of  moral  obUgation  not  to  be  mdifierent. 
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fh"e*s°trera!Thi^  '7T  '""^^  ^  ^ot  by  mhing  out  into 
the  street  at  this  early  hour;  and  so,  following  the  advice 
of  Fyne  not  to  act  hastily,  they  both  sat  down  afT^ 
wwdow  and  stared  feelingly  at  the  great  house.  a,^ul  to 
their  eyes  m  .ts  stolid,  prosperous,  expensive  resp;cSty 
with  nun  absolutely  standing  at  the  door.  ^ 

ay  that  tune,  or  very  soon  after,  all  Brighton  had  the 

iTs'Tar;  ^ThiT:,'  "  '""■S  °^  '^^^  *"^*  'pp*redatfon*S 
J,.H^    ^;  ''"*'*'■  '"  *''""  ^  Barral's  big  house 

«  ,^il  "f  1"  l'"^':  ^'^''^'  *^"«^  than  anybody  S 
of^hlh  ^'"'fV"  '^'  "^""^^  °f  his  morning  Tutts 

of  which  one  was  to  dry  the  freshly  delivered  pape?  before 
the  fire-an  occasion  to  glance  at  it  which  no  tateS 
man  could  have  neglected.    Ho  communicated  to  the  ^es 
«n,l^t      r.^"'*^  ^''  ^^^'y  f°^"We  impression   that 

hni!i"  ^""k^^J  ^  atmosphere  of  constraint  through  the 
house,  which  Flora  de  Barral  coming  down  somewhaf  later 
to^  usual  could  not  help  noticing  in  her  own  way.    Every- 

In  the  dining-room  the  governess  in  her  pkca,  a  news- 
paper  half-concealed  under  the  cloth  on  her  lap  afteH 
ew  words  exchanged  with  lips  that  seemed  hardly  to  move 
>  mammg  moUonless,  her  eyes  fixed  before  her  Tm 
endunng  silence;  and  presently  Charley  con^l  Z  Tn 
whom  she  did  not  even  give  a  g  Jce.  He  La^^d^ood 
morning,  though  he  had  a  half-hearted  try  to  s^  at  ?he 
g.ri.  and  sitting  opposite  her  with  his  eyes  on  4  plate 

K  tf  tl?  haTnoT"^.  ^""^  ^^  '^'  ° '••■^  ''«-^h£n 
aw  he  too  had  nothing  to  say.    It  was  dull,  horribly  dull 
to  begin  one's  day  like  this;  but  she  knew  what  it  w« 
These  never-ending  family  affairs!    It  was  nofforX 

effec  s  on  these  two.    It  was  a  shame  that  the  deLhtful 
Charley  should  be  made  dull  by  these  stupid  Sg^'S  it 
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was  perfectly  stupid  of  him  to  let  himself  be  upset  like  this 

by  his  aunt.  ...       .        .,.. 

When  after  a  period  of  still,  as  if  calculatmg,  immobility, 
her  governess  got  up  abruptly  and  wei  •  out  viith  the  paper 
in  her  hand,  almost  immediately  afterwards  followed  by 
Charlpy  who  left  his  breakfast  half  eaten,  the  girl  was 
positively  relieved.  They  would  have  it  out  that  mommg 
whatever  it  was,  and  be  themselves  again  in  the  afternoon. 
At  least  Charley  would  be.  To  the  moods  of  her  governess 
she  did  not  attach  so  much  importance. 

For  the  first  time  that  morning  the  Fynes  saw  the  front 
door  of  the  awful  house  open  and  the  objectionable  young 
mar.  issue  forth,  his  rascality  visible  to  their  prejudiced  eyes 
in  his  very  bowler  hat  and  in  the  smart  cut  of  his  short  fawn 
overcoat.    He  walked  away  rapidly  like  a  man  hurrying 
to  catch  a  train,  glancing  from  side  to  side  as  though  he 
were  carrying  something  off.    Could  he  be  departing  for 
good?    Undoubtedly,    undoubtedly!    But    Mrs.    Fynes 
fervent  "  thank  goodness  "  turned  out  to  be  a  bit,  as  the 
Americans— some  Americans— say  "  previous."    In  a  very 
short  time  the  odious  fellow  appeared  agam,  strolling, 
absolutely  strolling  back,  his  hat  now  tilted  a  litUe  on  one 
side   with  an  air  of  leisure  and  satisfaction.    Mrs.  Fyne 
groped  not  only  in  the  spirit,  at  this  sight,  but  in  the  flesh, 
audibly  •  and  asked  her  husband  what  it  might  mean.  Fyne 
naturally  couldn't  say.    Mrs.  Fyne  believed  that  there 
was  something  horrid  in  progress  and  meantime  the  object 
of  her  detestation  had  gone  up  the  steps  and  had  knocked 
at  the  door  which  at  once  opened  to  admit  him. 
He  had  been  only  as  far  as  the  bank. 
His  reason  for  leaving  his  breakfast  unfinished  to  run 
after  Miss  de  Barral's  governess,  was  to  speak  to  her  m 
reference    to    that    very  errand    possessing    the  utmost 
possible  importance  in  his  eyes.    He  shrugged  his  shoulders 
at  the  nervousness  of  her  eyes  and  hands,  at  the  halt- 
strangled  whisper  "  I  had  to  go  out.    I  could  hardly  con- 
tain myself."    That  was  her  affair.    He  was,  with  a  young 
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man's  squeamishness,  rather  sick  of  her  ferocity.  He  did 
not  understand  it.  Men  do  not  accumulate  hate  against 
each  other  m  tmy  amounts,  treasuring  every  pinch  carefuUy 
till  It  grows  at  last  into  a  monstrous  and  explosive  hoard. 
He  had  run  out  after  her  to  remind  her  of  the  balance  at 
the  bank.  What  about  hfting  that  money  without  wasting 
tehi^°''^  *™«  ''    She  had  promised  him  to  leave  nothing 

An  account  opened  in  her  name  for  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment  in  Brighton,  had  been  fed  by  de  Barral  with 
deferential  lavishness.  The  governess  crossed  the  wide 
hall  wto  a  httle  room  at  the  side  where  she  sat  down  to 
write  the  cheque,  which  he  ha,stened  out  to  go  and  cash  as 
If  It  were  stolen  or  a  forgery.  As  c..^rved  by  the  Fynes, 
his  uneasy  appearance  on  leaving  the  house  arose  from 
the  fact  that  his  first  trouble  having  been  caused  by 
a  cheque  of  doubtful  authenticity,  the  possession  of  a 
document  of  the  sort  made  him  unreasonably  uncomfortable 
till  this  one  was  safely  cashed.  And  after  all,  you  know  it 
was  stealing  of  an  indirect  sort ;  for  the  money  was  de 
Barral  s  money  if  the  account  was  in  the  name  of  the 
accomplished  lady.  At  any  rate  the  cheque  was  cashed.  On 
getting  hold  of  the  notes  and  gold  he  recovered  his  jaunty 
beanng,  it  bemg  well  known  that  with  certain  natures  the 
presence  of  money  (even  stolen)  in  the  pocket,  acts  as  a 
tonic,  or  at  least  as  a  stimulant.  He  cocked  his  hat  a  litUe 
on  one  side  as  though  he  had  had  a  drink  or  two— which 
indeed  he  might  have  had  in  reality,  to  celebrate  the 
occasion. 

The  governess  had  been  waiting  for  his  return  in  the  haU, 
(lisregardmg  the  side-glances  of  the  buUer  as  he  went  in  and 
out  of  the  dining-room  clearing  away  the  breakfast  things. 
It  was  she,  herself,  who  had  opened  the  door  so  promptly. 
It's  all  right,"  he  said  touching  his  breast-pocket ;  and  she 
did  not  dare,  the  miserable  wretch  without  illusions,  she 
did  not  dare  ask  him  to  hand  it  over.  They  looked  at  each 
other  in  silence.    He  nodded  significantly:    "Where  is 
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the  now  ?  "  and  she  whispered  "  Gone  into  the  drawing- 
room.  Want  to  see  her  again  ?  "  with  an  archly  black  look 
which  h"  ackno\rfcdged  by  a  muttered,  surly :  "  I  am 
damned  if  I  do.  Well,  as  you  want  to  bolt  like  this,  why 
don't  we  go  now  ?  " 

She  set  her  lips  with  cruel  obstinacy  and  shook  her  head. 
She  had  her  idea,  her  completed  plan.  At  that  moment 
the  Fynes,  still  at  the  window  and  watching  like  a  pair 
of  private  detectives,  saw  a  man  with  a  long  grey  beard 
and  a  jovial  face  go  up  the  steps  helping  himself  with 
a  thick  stick,  and  knock  at  the  door.  Who  could 
he  be  ? 

He  was  one  of  Miss  de  Barral's  masters.  She  had  lately 
taken  up  painting  in  water-colours,  having  read  in  a  high- 
class  woman's  weekly  paper  that  a  great  many  princesses 
of  the  European  royal  houses  were  cultivating  that  art. 
This  was  the  water-colour  morning ;  and  the  teacher, 
a  veteran  of  many  exhibitions,  of  a  venerable  and  jovial 
aspect,  had  turned  up  with  his  usual  punctuality.  He  was 
no  great  reader  of  morning  papers,  and  even  had  he  seen  the 
raws  it  is  very  likely  he  would  not  have  understood  its  real 
purport.  At  any  rate  he  turned  up,  as  the  governess 
expected  him  to  do,  and  the  Fynes  saw  him  pass  through 
the  fateful  door. 

He  bowed  cordially  to  the  lady  in  charge  of  Miss  de 
Barral's  education,  whom  he  saw  in  the  hall  engaged  in 
conversation  with  a  very  good-looking  but  somewhat 
raffish  young  gentleman.  She  turned  to  him  graciously : 
"  Flora  is  already  waiting  for  you  in  the  drawing-room.' 

The  cultivation  of  the  art  said  to  be  patronized  by 
princesses  was  pursued  in  the  drawing-room  from  con- 
siderations of  the  right  kind  of  light.  The  governess 
preceded  the  master  up  the  stairs  and  into  the  room  where 
Miss  de  Barral  was  found  arrayed  in  a  holland  pinafore  (also 
of  the  right  kind  for  the  pursuit  of  the  art)  and  smilingly 
expectant.  The  water-colour  lesson  enlivened  by  the 
jocular  conversation  of  the  kindly,  humorous,  old  man  was 
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always  great  fun  ;  a  id  she  felt  she  would  be  compensated  for 
the  tiresome  beginning  of  the  day. 

Her  governess  gonerally  was  present  at  the  lesson  ; 
but  on  this  occasion  she  only  sat  down  till  the  master  and 
pupil  had  gone  to  work  in  earnest,  and  then  as  though  she 
had  suddenly  remembered  some  order  to  give,  rose  quietly 
and  went  out  of  the  room. 

Once  outside,  the  servants  sunmioned  by  the  passing 
maid  without  a  bell  being  rung,  and  quick,  quick,  let  all  this 
luggage  be  taken  down  into  the  hall,  and  let  one  of  you 
call  a  cab.  She  stood  outside  the  drawing-room  door  on 
the  landing,  looking  at  each  piece,  trunk,  leather  cases, 
portmanteaus,  being  carried  past  her,  her  brows  knitted 
and  her  aspect  so  sombre  and  absorbed  that  it  took  some 
little  timt  for  the  butler  to  muster  courage  enough  to 
speak  to  her.  But  he  reflected  that  he  was  a  free-bom 
Briton  and  had  his  rights.  He  spoke  straight  to  the  point 
but  in  the  usual  respectful  manner. 

"  Beg  you  psirdon,  ma'am — but  are  you  going  away  for 
good  ?  " 

He  was  startled  by  her  tone.  Its  unexpected,  unlady- 
like harshness  fell  on  his  trained  ear  with  the  disagreeable 
effect  of  a  false  note.  "  Yes.  I  am  going  away.  And  the 
best  thing  for  all  of  you  is  to  go  away  too,  as  soon  as  you 
like.  You  can  go  now,  to-day,  this  moment.  You  had 
your  wages  paid  you  only  last  week.  The  longer  you  stay 
the  greater  your  loss.  But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
now.    You  are  the  servants  of  Mr.  de  Barral — you  know." 

The  butler  was  astounded  by  the  manner  of  this  advice, 
and  as  his  eyes  wandered  to  the  drawing-room  door  the 
governess  extended  her  arm  as  if  to  bar  the  way.  "  Nobody 
goes  in  there."  And  that  was  said  still  in  another  tone,  such 
a  tone  that  all  trace  of  the  trained  respectfulness  vanished 
from  the  butler's  bearing.  He  stared  at  her  with  a  frank 
wondering  gaze.  "  Not  till  I  am  gone,"  she  added,  and 
there  was  such  an  expression  on  her  face  that  the  man  was 
daunted  by  the  mystery  of  it.    He  shrugged  his  shoulders 
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slightly  and  without  another  word  went  down  the  stairs  on 
his  way  to  the  basement,  brushing  in  the  hall  past  Mr. 
Charles  who  hat  on  head  and  both  hands  rammed  deep 
into  his  overcoat  pockets  paced  up  and  down  as  though 
on  sentry  duty  there. 

The  ladies'  m-  d  was  the  only  servant  upstairs,  hovering 
in  the  passage  tu  the  first  floor,  curious  and  as  if  fascinated 
by  the  woman  who  stood  there  guarding  the  door.  Being 
beckoned  closer  imperiously  and  asked  by  the  governess  to 
bring  out  of  the  now  empty  rooms  the  hat  and  veil,  the  only 
objects  besides  the  furniture  stiP  to  be  found  there,  she  did 
so  in  silence  but  inwardly  fluttered.  And  while  waiting 
uneasily,  with  the  veil,  before  that  woman  who,  without 
moving  a  step  away  from  the  drawing-room  door  was 
pinning  with  careless  haste  her  hat  on  her  head,  she  heard 
within  a  sudden  burst  of  laughter  from  Miss  de  Barral 
enjoying  the  fun  of  the  water-colour  lesson  given  her  for  the 
last  time  by  the  cheery  old  man. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fynp  ambushed  at  their  window— a  most 
incredible  occupation  for  people  of  their  kind — saw  with 
renewed  anxiety  a  cab  come  to  the  door,  and  watched  sonic 
luggage  being  carried  out  and  put  on  its  roof.  The  butler 
appeared  for  a  moment,  then  went  in  again.  What  did  it 
mean  ?  Was  Flora  going  to  be  taken  to  her  father ;  or 
were  these  people,  that  woman  and  her  horrible  nephew, 
about  to  carry  her  off  somewhere  ?  Fyne  couldn't  tell. 
He  doubted  the  last,  Flora  having  now,  he  judged,  no  value, 
either  positive  or  speculative.  Though  no  great  reader  of 
character  he  did  not  credit  the  governess  with  humane 
intentions.  He  confessed  to  me  naively  that  he  was  excited 
as  if  watching  some  action  on  the  stage.  Then  the  thought 
struck  him  that  the  giri  might  have  had  some  money 
settled  on  her,  be  possessed  of  some  means,  of  some  little 
fortune  of  her  own  and  therefore 

He  imparted  this  theory  to  his  wife  who  shared  fully  his 
consternation.  "  I  can't  believe  the  child  will  go  away 
without  running  in  to  say  good-bye  to  us,"  she  -.nurmured. 
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"  We  must  find  out  I  I  shall  ask  her."  But  at  that  very 
moment  the  cab  rolled  away,  empty  inside,  and  the  door  of 
the  house  which  had  been  standing  slightly  ajar  till  then 
was  pushed  to. 

They  remained  silent  staring  at  it  till  Mrs.  Fyne  whis- 
pered doubtfully  "  I  really  think  I  must  go  over."  Fyne 
didn't  answer  for  a  whi!  (his  is  a  reflective  mind,  you  know), 
and  then  as  if  Mrs.  Fvnc's  whispers  had  an  occult  power 
over  that  door  it  opened  wide  again  and  the  white-bearded 
m-ji  isbued,  astonishingly  active  in  his  movements,  using  his 
stick  almost  like  a  leaping-pole  to  get  down  the  steps ;  and 
hobbled  away  briskly  along  the  pavement.  Naturally  the 
Fynes  were  too  far  off  to  make  out  the  expre.ssion  of  his 
face.  But  it  would  not  have  helped  them  very  much  to  a 
guess  at  the  conditions  inside  the  house.  The  expression 
was  humorously  puzzled— nothing  more. 

For,  at  the  end  of  his  lesson,  seizing  his  trusty  stick  and 
commg  out  with  his  habitual  vivacity,  he  very  nearly  can- 
noned just  outside  the  drawing-room  duor  into  the  back  of 
Miss  de  Barral's  governess.  He  stopped  himself  in  time 
and  she  turned  round  swiftiy.  It  was  embarrassing ;  he 
apologised;  but  her  face  was  not  startled ;  it  was  not  aware 
of  him ;  it  wore  a  singular  expression  of  resolution.  A  very 
singular  expression  which,  as  it  were,  detained  him  for  a 
moment.  In  order  to  cover  his  embarrassment,  he  mad*; 
some  inane  remark  on  the  weather,  upon  which,  instead  of 
returning  another  inane  remark  according  to  the  tacit  rules 
of  the  game,  she  only  gave  him  a  smile  of  unfathomable 
meaning.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  singular.  The 
good-looking  young  gentleman  of  questionable  appearance 
took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  him  in  the  hall.  No  servant 
was  to  be  seen.  He  let  himself  out  puUing  the  door  to 
behmd  him  with  a  crash  as,  in  a  manner,  he  was  forced  to  do 
to  get  it  shut  at  all. 

When  the  echo  of  it  had  died  away  the  woman  on  f- 
landing  leaned  over  the  banister  and  called  out  bitterl    to 
the  mar  below  "  Don't  you  want  to  come  up  and  s 
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good-bye."  He  had  an  impatient  movement  of  the 
shoulders  and  went  on  pacing  to  and  iro  as  though  he  had 
not  heard.  But  suddenly  he  checked  himseH.  stood  still 
for  a  moment,  then  with  a  gloomy  face  and  without  taking 
his  hands  out  of  his  pockets  ran  smartly  up  the  stairs. 
Already  facing  the  door  she  turned  her  head  for  a  whispered 
ta'  It :  "  Come  I  Confess  you  werf  dying  to  see  her  stupid 
lii      face  once  more,"— to  which  he  disdained  to  answer. 

tiora  de  Barral,  still  seated  before  the  taWe  at  which 
she  had  been  workin?  on  her  sketch,  raised  her  head  at 
the  noise  of  the  opening  door.    The  invading  manner  ol 
their  entrance  gave  her  the  sense  of  something  she  had 
never  seen  before.    She  knew  them  weU.    She  knew  the 
woman  better  than  she  knew  her  father.    There  had  been 
between  them  an  intimacy  of  relation  as  great  as  it  can 
possibly  be  without  the  final  closeness  of  afiection.    The 
delightful  Charley  walked  in,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  back 
of  her  governess  whose  raised  veil  hid  her  forehead  like  a 
brown  band  above  the  black  line  of  the  eyebrows.    The 
girl  was  a§tounded  and  alarmed  by  the  altogether  unknown 
expression  in  the  woman's  face.    The  stress  of  passion  often 
discloses  an  aspect  of  the  personality  completely  ignored 
till  then  by  its  closest  intimates.    There  was  something  like 
an  emanation  of  evil  from  her  eyes  and  from  the  face  of  the 
other,  who,  exactly  behind  her  and  overtopping  her  by  haU 
a  head,  kept  his  eyelids  lowered  in  a  sinister  fashion— which 
in  the  poor  girl,  reached,  stirred,  set  free  that  faculty  of 
unreasoning  explosive  terror  lying  locked  up  at  the  bottom 
of  all  human  hearts  and  of  the  hearts  of  animals  as  well. 
With  suddenly  enlarged  pupils  and  a  movement  as  instinc- 
tive almost  as  the  bounding  of  a  stai-tled  fawn,  she  jumped 
up  and  found  herself  in  the  middle  of  the  mg  room,  ex- 
claiming at  those  amazing  and  familiar  strangers. 
"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

You  wUl  note  that  she  cried :  What  do  you  want  ?  Not : 
What  has  happened  ?  She  told  Mrs.  Fyne  that  she  had 
received  suddenly  the  feeling  of  being  personally  attacked. 
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And  that  must  have  been  very  terrifying.  The  woman 
before  her  had  been  the  wbdom,  the  authority,  tlie  protec- 
tion of  life,  security  embodied  and  visible  and  undisputed. 

You  may  imagine  then  the  force  of  the  shock  in  the 
intuitive  perception  not  merely  of  danger,  for  she  did 
not  know  what  was  alarming  her,  but  in  the  sense  of  the 
security  being  gone.  And  not  only  security.  I  don't 
know  how  to  explain  it  clearly.  Look !  Even  a  small 
child  lives,  plays  and  suffers  in  terms  of  its  conception  of 
its  own  existence.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  fact  coming  in 
suddenly  with  a  force  capable  of  shattering  that  very 
conception  itself.  It  was  only  because  of  the  girl  being 
still  so  much  of  a  child  that  she  escaped  mental  destnic- 
tion ;  that,  in  other  words  she  got  over  it.  Could  one 
conceivA  of  her  more  mature,  while  still  as  ignorant  as  she 
was,  one  must  conclude  that  she  would  have  become  an 
idiot  on  the  spot — long  before  the  end  of  that  experience. 
Luckily,  people,  whether  mature  or  not  mature  (and  who 
really  is  ever  mature  ?)  are  for  the  most  part  quite  incapable 
of  understanding  what  is  happening  to  them  :  a  merciful 
provision  of  nature  to  preserve  an  average  amount  of 
sanity  for  working  purposes  in  this  world.  .  .  ." 

"  But  we,  my  dear  Marlow,  have  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  understanding  what  is  happening  to  others,"  I  struck  in. 
"  Or  at  least  some  of  us  seem  to.  Is  that  too  a  provision 
of  nature  ?  And  what  is  it  for  ?  Is  it  that  we  may  amuse 
ourselves  gossiping  about  each  other's  affairs  ?  You  for 
instance  seem " 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  seem,"  Marlow  silenced  me, 
"  and  surely  life  must  be  amused  somehow.  It  would  be 
still  a  very  respectable  provision  if  it  were  only  for  that 
end.  But  from  that  .same  provision  of  understanding, 
there  springs  in  us  compassion,  charity,  indignation,  the 
sense  of  solidarity ;  and  in  minds  of  any  largeness  an  inclina- 
tion to  that  indulgence  which  is  next  door  to  aflect'on.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  I  am  inclined  to  an  indulgent  view 
of  the  precious  couple  which  broke  in  upon  an  unsuspecting 
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rirl.    They  came  marching  in  (it's  the  very  expression  she 

used  later  on  to  Mrs.  Fyne)  but  at  her  cry  they  stopped. 

It  must  have  been  startling  enough  to  them.    It  was  mce 

having  the  mask  torn  of!  when  you  don't  expect  it.     Ihe 

man  stopped  for  good ;   he  didn't  offer  to  move  a  step 

further.    But,  though  the  governess  had  come  m  there 

for  the  very  purpose  of  taking  the  mask  ofi  for  the  first 

time  in  her  life,  she  seemed  to  look  upon  the  fnghtened  cry 

as  a  fresh  provocation.    "  What  are  you  screamuig  for. 

vou  little  fool  ? "  she  said  advancing  alone  close  to  the  girl 

who  was  affected  exactly  as  if  she  had  seen  Medusa  s  head 

with  serpentine  locks  set  mysteriously  on  the  shoulders 

of  that  famUiar  person,  in  that  brown  dress,  under  that 

hat  she  knew  so  well.    It  made  her  lose  aU  her  hold  on 

reality.    She  told  Mrs.  Fyne  :    "  I  didn't  know  where  I 

was.    I  didn't  even  know  that  I  was  fnghtened.    If  she 

had  told  me  it  was  a  joke  I  would  have  laughed.    If 

she  had  told  me  to  put  on  my  hat  and  go  out  with  her  I 

would  have  gone  to  put  on  my  hat  and  gone  out  with  her 

and  never  said  a  single  word ;    I  should  have  been  con- 

vinced  I  had  been  mad  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  I  would 

have  worried  myself  to  death  rather  than  breathe  a  hint  of 

it  to  her  or  anyone.    But  the  wretch  put  her  face  close  o 

mine  and  I  could  not  move.    Directly  I  had  looked  mto 

her  eyes  I  felt  grown  on  to  the  carpet." 

It  was  years  afterwards  that  she  used  to  talk  like  this 
to  Mrs.  Fyne-and  to  Mrs.  Fyne  alone.  Nobody  else 
ever  heard  the  story  from  her  lips.  But  it  was  never 
forgotten.  It  was  always  felt ;  it  remained  like  a  mark  on 
her  soul,  a  sort  of  mystic  wound,  to  be  contemplated,  to  be 
meditated  over.  And  she  said  further  to  Mrs.  Fyne,  m 
the  course  of  many  confidences  provoked  by  that  con- 
templation, that,  as  long  as  that  woman  caUed  her  names, 
it  was  almost  soothing,  it  was  in  a  manner  reassuring.  Her 
imagination  had,  like  her  body,  gone  off  in  a  wild  bound  to 
meet  the  unknown  ;  and  then  to  hear  after  all  something 
which  more  in  its  tone  than  in  its  substance  was  mere 
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venomous  abuse,  had  steadied  the  inward  flutter  of  all  her 
being. 

"  She  called  me  a  Uttle  fool  more  times  than  I  can 
remember.  I !  A  fool !  Why,  Mrs.  Fyne  1  I  do  assure 
you  I  had  never  yet  thought  at  all ;  never  of  an}^hing  in 
the  world,  till  then.  I  just  went  on  living.  And  one  can't 
be  a  fool  without  one  has  at  least  tried  to  think.  But  what 
had  I  ever  to  think  about  ?  " 

"  And  no  doubt,"  commented  Marlow,  "  her  life  had  been 
a  mere  life  of  sensations — ^the  response  to  which  can  neither 
be  foolish  nor  wise.  It  can  only  be  temperamental ;  and 
I  believe  that  she  was  of  a  generally  happy  disposition,  a 
child  of  the  average  kind.  Even  when  she  was  asked 
violently  whether  she  imagined  that  there  was  anything 
in  her,  apart  from  her  money,  to  induce  any  inteUigent 
person  to  take  any  sort  of  interest  in  her  existence,  she  only 
caught  her  breath  in  one  dry  sob  and  said  nothing,  made  no 
other  sound,  made  no  movement.  When  she  was  viciously 
assured  that  she  was  in  heart,  mind,  manner  and  appear- 
ance, an  utterly  common  and  insipid  creature,  she  remained 
still,  without  indignation,  without  anger.  She  stood,  a 
frail  and  passive  vessel  into  which  the  other  went  on 
pouring  all  the  accumulated  dislike  for  all  her  pupils,  her 
scorn  of  all  her  employers  (the  ducal  one  included),  the 
accumulated  resentment,  the  infinite  hatred  of  all  these 
unrelieved  years  of — I  won't  say  hypocrisy.  The  practice 
of  perfect  hypocrisy  is  a  relief  in  itself,  a  secret  triumph 
of  the  vilest  sort,  no  doubt,  but  still  a  way  of  getting  even 
with  the  common  morality  from  which  some  of  us  appear 
to  suffer  so  much.  No  !  I  will  say  the  years,  the  passion- 
ate, bitter  years,  of  restraint,  the  iron,  admirably  mannered 
restraint  at  every  moment,  in  a  never-failing  perfect 
correctness  of  speech,  glances,  movements,  smiles,  gestures, 
establishing  for  her  a  high  reputation,  an  impressive  record 
of  success  in  her  sphere.  It  had  been  like  Uving  half 
strangled  for  years. 

And  all  this  torture  for  nothing,  in  the  end!    What 
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looked  at  last  like  a  possible  prize  (oh,  without  illusions ! 
but  still  a  prize)  broken  in  her  hands,  fallen  in  the  dust, 
the  bitter  dust,  of  disappointment,  she  revelled  in  the 
miserable  revenge— pretty  safe  too— only  regretting  the 
unworthiness  of  the  giriish  figure  which  stood  for  so  much 
she  had  longed  to  be  able  to  spit  venom  at,  if  only  once, 
in  perfect  liberty.  The  presence  of  the  young  man  at  her 
back  increased  both  her  satisfaction  and  her  rage.  But 
the  very  violence  of  the  attack  seemed  to  defeat  its  end  by 
rendering  the  representative  victim  as  it  were  insensible. 
The  cause  of  this  outrage  naturally  escaping  the  giri's 
imagination  her  attitude  was  in  effect  that  of  dense,  hope- 
less stupidity.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  worst  shocks  of 
life  are  often  received  without  outcries,  without  gestures, 
without  a  flow  of  tears  and  the  convulsions  of  sobbing. 
The  insatiable  governess  missed  these  signs  exceedingly. 
This  pitiful  stolidity  was  only  a  fresh  provocation.  Yet  the 
poor  girl  was  deadly  pale. 

••  I  was  cold,"  she  used  to  explain  to  Mrs.  Fyne.  "  I  had 
had  time  to  get  terrified.  She  had  pushed  her  face  so 
near  mine  and  her  teeth  looked  as  though  she  wanted 
to  bite  me.  Her  eyes  seemed  to  have  become  quite  dry, 
hard  and  small  in  a  lot  of  horrible  wrinkles.  I  was  too 
afraid  of  her  to  shudder,  too  afraid  of  her  to  put  my 
fingers  to  my  ears.  I  didn't  know  what  I  expected  her  to 
call  me  next,  but  when  she  told  me  I  was  no  better  than  a 
beggar— that  there  would  be  no  more  masters,  no  more 
servants,  no  more  horses  for  me— I  said  to  myself :  Is 
that  all  ?  I  should  have  laughed  if  I  hadn't  been  too 
afraid  of  her  to  make  the  least  little  sound." 

It  seemed  that  poor  Flora  had  to  know  all  the  possible 
phases  of  that  sort  of  anguish,  beginning  with  instinctive 
panic,  through  the  bewildered  stage,  the  frozen  stage  and 
the  stage  of  blanched  apprehension,  down  to  the  mstinc- 
tive  prudence  of  extreme  terror— the  stillness  of  the  mouse. 
But  when  she  heard  herself  called  the  chUd  of  a  cheat  and 
a  swindler,  the  very  monstrous  unexpectedness  of  this 
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caused  in  her  a  revulsion  towards  letting  herself  go.  She 
screamed  out  all  at  once  "  You  mustn't  speak  like  this  of 
Papa  I " 

The  effort  of  it  uprooted  her  from  that  spot  where  her 
little  feet  seemed  dug  deep  into  the  thick  luxurious  carpet 
and  she  retreated  backwards  to  a  distant  part  of  the  room! 
hearing  herself  repeat  "  You  mustn't,  you  mustn't "  as 
if  it  were  somebody  else  screaming.  She  came  to  a  chair 
and  flung  herself  into  it.  Thereupon  the  somebody  else 
ceased  screaming  and  she  lolled,  exhausted,  sightless,  in  a 
silent  room,  as  if  indifferent  to  everything  and  without  a 
single  thought  in  hv..-  head. 

The  next  few  seconds  seemed  to  last  for  ever  so  long  • 
a  black  abyss  of  time  separating  what  was  past  and  gone 
from  the  reappearance  of  the  governess  and  the  reawaken- 
mg  of  fear.  And  that  woman  was  forcing  the  words 
through  her  set  teeth  :  "  You  say  I  mustn't,  I  mustn't. 
All  the  world  will  be  speaking  of  him  like  this  to-morrow 
They  will  say  it,  and  they'll  print  it.  You  shall  hear  it 
and  you  shall  read  it-and  then  you  shall  know  whose 
daughter  you  are." 

Her  face  lighted  up  with  an   atrocious   satisfaction. 

He  s  nothing  but  a  thief,"  she  cried,  "  this  father  of 
yours.  As  to  you  I  have  never  been  deceived  in  you 
for  a  moment.  I  have  been  growing  more  and  more  sick 
of  you  for  years.  You  are  a  vulgar,  sill  onentity,  and 
you  shall  go  back  to  where  you  belong,  whatever  low  place 
you  have  sprung  from,  and  beg  your  bread— that  is  if  any. 
bodys  chanty  will  have  anything  to  do  with  you,  which 
I  doubt " 

She  would  have  gone  on  regardless  of  the  enormous 
eyes,  of  the  open  mouth  of  the  girl  who  sat  up  suddenly 
with  the  wild  staring  expression  of  being  choked  by  invisible 
fingers  on  her  throat,  and  yet  horribly  pale.  The  effect 
on  her  constitution  was  so  profound,  Mrs.  Fyne  told  me 
that  she  who  as  a  child  had  a  rather  pretty  delicate  colour^ 
mg,  showed  a  white  bloodless  face  for  a  couple  of  years 
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afterwards,  and  remained  always  liable  at  the  slightest 
emotion  to  an  extraordinary  ghost-like  whiteness.  The 
end  came  in  the  abomination  of  desolation  of  the  poor 
child's  miserable  cry  for  help:  "Charley!  Charley!" 
coming  from  her  throat  in  hidden  gasping  efforts.  Her 
enlarged  eyes  had  discovered  him  where  he  stood  motion- 
less and  dumb. 

He  started  from  his  immobility,  a  hand  withdrawn 
brusquely  from  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat,  strode  up  to 
the  woman,  seized  her  by  the  arm  from  behind,  saying  in 
a  rough  commanding  tone  :  "  Come  away,  Eliza."  In  an 
instant  the  child  saw  them  close  together  and  remote,  near 
the  door,  gone  through  the  door,  which  she  neither  heard 
nor  saw  being  opened  or  shut.  But  it  was  shut.  Oh 
yes,  it  was  shut.  Her  slow  unseeing  glance  wandered  all 
over  the  room.  For  some  time  longer  she  remained  lean- 
ing forward,  collecting  her  strength  doubting  if  she  would 
be  able  to  stand.  She  stood  up  at  last.  Everything 
about  her  spun  round  in  an  oppressive  silence.  She  re- 
membered perfectly— as  she  told  Mrs.  Fyne— that  clinging 
to  the  arm  of  the  chair  she  called  out  twice  "  Papa  I 
Papa  !  "  At  the  thought  that  he  was  far  away  in  London 
everything  about  her  became  quite  still.  Then,  frightened 
suddenly  by  the  solitude  of  that  empty  room,  she  rushed 
out  of  it  blindly. 


With  that  fatal  diffidence  in  well  doing,  inherent  in 
the  present  condition  of  humanity,  the  Fjmes  continued 
to  watch  at  their  window.  "  It's  always  so  difficult  to 
know  what  to  do  for  the  best,"  Fyne  cssured  me.  It  is. 
Good  intentions  stand  in  their  own  way  so  mach.  Whereas 
if  you  want  to  do  harm  to  anyone  you  needn't  hesitate. 
You  have  only  to  go  on.  No  one  w^  reproach  you  with 
your  mistakes  or  call  you  a  confounded,  clumsy  meddler. 
The  Fjmes  watched  the  door,  the  closed  street  door  inimical 
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somehow  o  their  benevolent  thoughts,  the  face  of  the 
house  cruelly  .mpcnetrable.  It  was  just  as  on  any  other 
day.  The  unchanged  daily  aspect  of  inanimate  things  is 
so  impressive  that  Fyne  went  back  into  the  room  for  a 
moment,  picked  up  the  paper  again,  and  ran  his  eyes  over 
^e  Item  of  news.  No  doubt  of  it.  It  looked  very  bad 
He  came  back  to  the  window  and  Mrs.  Fyne.    Tired  out 

bUity.  But  she  had  no  suggestion  to  offer.  People 
W  r  \7b"ff  ::^onderfully,  and  all  her  audacity  was  i^ 
her  thoughts.  She  shrank  from  the  incomparably  insoleit 
manner  of  the  governess.  Fyne  stood  by  her%S  " 
m  ..  ose  old-fashioned  photographs  of  married  couples 
where  you  see  a  husband  with  his  hand  on  the  back  o 

at  nTd  \'^"'-  ^""^  '^'y  ^^^«  ^"^"t  «  «ffi-=ient  ^ 
slLt^t  ^^^°^^P^'  "f  ^  «t"l-  till  Mrs.  Fyne  started 
lightly     The  street  door  had  swung  open,  and.  burst- 

1k!  °".^>^?f  ^f*"^  *''^  ^""S  ""^"^  ^^  hat  (Mrs.  Fyne 
observed)  t.  ted  fonvard  over  his  eyes.  After  him  ^e 
governess  fPPed  through,  tuming'round  at  onTe  to 
shut  the  door  behmd  her  with  care.  Meantime  the 
man  went  down  the  white  steps  and  strode  aJoTg  the 
pavement,  his  hands  rammed  deep  into  the  pockets  of  his 
fawn  overcoat  The  woman,  that  woman  of  comLed 
movements  of  deliberate  superior  manner,  took  T  mtle 
run  to  catch  up  with  him,  and  directly  she  had  caught  up 
with  him  tned  to  mtroduce  her  hand  under  his  arm.  Mrs 
Fyne  saw  the  brusque  half  turn  of  the  feUow's  body  as 
^H.ll  qI^^'!?P°'*""**^  '°"*^=*'  '*«f«''t*"g  her  attempt 
S'anH  M  ^"°*  '"^  "^"■°  ""*  "'^P*  P'^'^^  ^'^  ^is 
nUv  tn™  .f '■  ^'  T^^'^  ^^''"-  ^^'^^"g  '"depend, 
for  e;er  '"'""'  "*"''*  ''^^  ^^  '''^^'  ^^i^^PPear 

The  Fynes  looked  at  each  other  eloquently,  doubtfully  • 
What  do  you  think  of  this  ?  Then  ,:;ith  common  accord 
turned  then-  eyes  back  to  the  street  door,  closed,  massive, 
aark,  ^the  great,  clear-brass  knocker  shining  in  a  quiet 
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slant  of  sunshine  cut  by  a  diagonal  line  of  heavy  shade 
fUling  the  further  end  of  the  street.  Could  the  girl  be 
already  gone  ?  Sent  away  to  her  father  ?  Had  she  any 
relations  ?  Nobody  but  de  Barral  himself  ever  came  to 
see  her,  Mrs.  Fyne  remembered  ;  and  she  had  the  in- 
stantaneous, profound,  maternal  perception  of  the  child's 
loneliness— and  a  girl  too!  It  was  irresistible.  And, 
besides,  the  departure  of  the  governess  was  not  without 
its  encouraging  influence.  "  I  am  going  over  at  once  to 
find  out,"  she  declared  resolutely  but  stiU  staring  across 
the  street.  Her  intention  was  arrested  by  the  sight  of 
that  awful,  sombrely  glistening  door,  swinging  back  sud- 
denly  on  the  yawning  darkness  of  the  hall,  out  of  which 
literally  flew  out,  right  out  on  the  pavement,  almost 
without  touching  the  white  steps,  a  little  figure  swathed 
in  a  hoUand  pinafore  up  to  the  chin,  its  hair  streaming 
back  from  its  l^ead,  darting  past  a  lamp-post,  past  the 
red  pillar-box.  ..."  Here,"  cried  Mrs.  Fyne  ;  "  she's 
coming  here  !    Run,  John  !    Run  !  " 

Fyne  bounded  out  of  the  room.  This  is  his  own  word. 
Bounded  !  He  assured  me  with  intensified  solemnity  that 
he  bounded;  and  the  sight  of  the  short  and  muscular 
Fyne  bounding  gravely  about  the  circumscribed  passages 
and  staircases  of  a  small,  very  high  class,  private  hotel, 
would  have  been  worth  any  amount  of  money  to  a  man 
greedy  of  memorable  --npressions.  But  as  I  looked  at 
him,  the  desire  of  laugi.ter  at  my  very  lips,  I  asked  myself : 
how  many  men  could  be  found  ready  to  compromise  their 
cherished  gravity  ;or  the  sake  of  the  unimportant  child 
of  a  ruined  financier  with  an  ugly,  black  cloud  already 
wreathing  his  head.  I  didn't  laugh  at  little  Fyne.  _  I 
encouraged  him  :  "  You  did  !— very  good.  .  .  .  Well  ? " 

His  main  thought  was  to  save  the  child  from  some 
unpleasant  interference.  There  was  a  porter  downstairs, 
page  boys;  some  people  going  away  with  their  trunks 
in  the  passage  ;  a  railway  omnibus  at  the  door,  white- 
breasted  waiters  dodging  about  the  entrance. 
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it  in  h7X^  ""c*"^  ""^  *'''  '^'^'  '^'°«  She  reached 

he  id  „i?  T'-  Sh«<l'd  not  recognize  him;  perhaps 
ran  nl  .  ^^^  ^""-  ""  =^"8''*  *"«■■  by  the  arm%s  she 
ran  past  and.  very  sensibly,  without  trying  to  check  her 
^mply  darted  in  with  her  and  up  the  Stairs.  Causing 
no  end  of  consternation  amongst  the  people  in  his 
way.  They  scattered.  What  might  have  been  the 
though^  at  the  spectacle  of  a  shameless  midl-aged 
man  abductmg  headlong  into  the  upper  regions  of  a 
re^ctable  hotel  a  terrified  young  girrobSjM^ 
TrL  J  "^""^  ^°"'-    ^^  ^y"«  (•>«  t°W  me  so)  did  not 

to^eich  I  rt  ™^!?*  *'''"''■  All  he  waited  was 
to  reach  his  wife  before  the  girl  collapsed.  For  a  time 
she  ran  with  him  but  at  the  last  flight  of  stairs  he  had 
to  seize  and  half  drag,  half  carry  her  to  his  wife.  Mrs 
Fyne  waited  at  the  door  with  her  quite  unmoved  physiog-' 
nomy  and  her  readiness  to  confront  any  sort  of  responsi- 
bUity,  which  already  characterized  her,  long  beforVshe 
became  a  ruthless  theorist.  Relieved,  his  miision  accom- 
plished,  Fyne  closed  hastUy  the  door  of  the  sittine- 
room.  ° 

But  before  long  both  Fynes  became  frightened.  After 
a  period  of  immobility  in  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Fyne,  the  girl 
who  had  not  said  a  word,  tore  herself  out  from  that  slightly 
n^d  embrace.  She  struggled  dumbly  between  them,  they 
did  not  know  why,  soundless  and  ghastly,  tiU  she  sank 
exhausted  on  a  couch.  Luckily  the  children  were  out 
with  the  two  nurses.  The  hotel  housemaid  helped  Mrs 
Fjme  to  put  Flora  de  Barral  to  bed.  She  was  as  if  gone 
speechless  and  msane.  She  lay  on  her  back,  her  face 
wmte  like  a  piece  of  paper,  her  dark  eyes  staring  at  the 
ceUmg  her  awful  immobility  broken  by  sudden  shivering 
fits  with  a  loud  chattering  of  teeth  in  the  shadowy  silence 
of  the  room,  the  blmds  puUed  down.  Mrs.  Fyne  sitting  by 

"dcUe  of  that  distress  of  which  she  could  not  guess  the 
word,  and  saying  to  herself :  "  That  child  is  too  emXn^ 
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—much  too  emotional  to  be  ever  really  sound  !  "  A»  if 
anyone  not  made  of  stone  could  be  perfectly  sound  in 
this  world.  And  then  how  sound  ?  In  what  sense— to 
resist  what  ?  Force  or  corruption  ?  And  even  in  the 
best  armour  of  steel  there  are  joints  a  treacherous  stroke 
can  always  find  if  chance  gives  the  opportunity. 

General  considerations  never  had  the  power  to  trouble 
Mrs.  Fyne  much.  The  girl  not  being  in  a  state  to  be 
questioned  she  waited  by  the  bedside.  Fyne  had  crossed 
over  to  the  house,  his  scruples  overcome  by  his  anxiety 
to  discover  what  really  had  happened.  He  did  not  have 
to  lift  the  knocker ;  the  door  stood  open  on  the  inside 
gloom  of  the  hall ;  he  walked  into  it  and  saw  no  one 
about,  the  servants  having  assembled  for  a  fatuous  con- 
sultation in  the  basement.  Fyne's  uplifted  bass  voice 
startled  them  down  there,  the  butler  coming  up,  staring 
and  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  very  suspicious  at  first,  and  then, 
on  Fyne's  explanation  that  he  was  the  husband  of  a  lady 
who  had  called  several  times  at  the  house— Miss  de 
Barral's  mother's  friend— becoming  humanely  concerned 
and  communicative,  in  a  mim  to  man  tone,  but  preserving 
his  trained  high-class  servant's  voice  :  "  Oh  bless  you,  sir, 
no  !  She  does  not  mean  to  come  back.  She  told  me  so 
herself  "—he  assured  Fyne  with  a  faint  shade  of  contempt 
creeping  into  his  tone. 

As  regards  their  young  lady  nobody  downstairs  had 
any  idea  that  she  had  run  out  of  the  house.  He  dared 
say  they  all  would  have  been  willing  to  do  their  very 
best  for  her,  for  the  time  being ;  but  since  she  was  now 
with  her  mother's  friends  .  .  . 

He  fidgeted.  He  murmured  that  all  this  was  very 
unexpected.  He  wanted  to  know  what  he  had  better  do 
with  letters  or  telegrams  which  might  arrive  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

"  Letters  addressed  to  Miss  de  Barral,  you  had  better 
bring  over  to  my  hotel  over  there,"  said  Fyne  beginning  to 
feel  extremely  worried  about  the  future.    The  man  said 
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Yes,  sir."  adding,  "  and  if  a  letter  comes  addressed 
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'  a  gesture. 


,  J  stopped  hira 
Anything  you  like." 
"  Very  well,  sir." 
The  butler  did  not  shut  the  street  door  after  Fyne  but 
remained  on  the  doorstep  for  a  while,  looking  up  and  down 
the  street  m  the  spirit  of  independent  expectation  like  a 
man  who  is  again  his  own  master.  Mrs.  Fyne  hearing  her 
husband  return  came  out  of  the  room  where  the  (drl 
was  lying  in  bed.  "No  change,"  she  whispered;  ^d 
Fyne  could  only  make  a  hopeless  sign  of  ignorance  as  to 
what  all  this  meant  and  how  it  would  end. 

He  feared  future  complications-iiaturally ;  a  man  of 
limited  means,  m  a  public  position,  his  time  not  his  own. 
Yes.  He  owned  to  me  in  the  parlour  of  my  farmhouse  that 
he  had  been  very  much  concerned  then  at  the  possible  con- 
sequences.  But  as  he  was  making  this  artless  confession  I 
said  to  myself  that,  whatever  consequences  and  comphca- 
tions  he  might  have  imagined,  the  complication  from 
which  he  was  suffering  now  could  never,  never  have  pre- 
sented Itself  to  his  mind.  Slow  but  sure  (for  I  conceive  that 
he  Book  of  Destiny  has  been  written  up  from  the  beginning 
to  the  last  page)  it  had  been  coming  for  something  like 
SIX  years-and  now  it  had  come.  The  complication  was 
there  I  I  looked  at  his  unshaken  solemni;y  with  the 
amused  pity  we  give  the  victim  of  a  funny  if  somewhat 
Ill-natured  practical  joke. 

"Oh  hang  it,"  he  exclaimed-in  no  logical  connection 
with  what  he  had  been  relating  to  me.  Nevertheless  the 
exclamation  was  intelligible  enough. 

However  at  first  there  were,  he  admitted,  no  untoward 
comphcations.  no  embarrassing  consequences.  To  a 
telegram  m  guarded  terms  dispatched  to  de  Barral  no 
answer  was  received  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours, 
inis  certainly  caused  the  Fynes  some  anxiety.  When  the 
answer,  arrived  late  on  the  evening  of  next  day  it  was 
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in  the  shape  of  an  elderiy  man.    An  unexpected  sort  of 
man      Fyne  explained  to  me  with    precision    that   he 
evidently  belonged  to  what  is  most  respectable  m  the  lower 
middle  dasses.    He  was  calm  and  slow  m  his  speech.    He 
was  wearing  a  frock-coat,  had  grey  whiskers  meeting  under 
his  chin,  and  declared  on  entering  that  Mr.  de  Barral  was 
his  cousin.    He  hastened  to  add  that  he  had  not  seen  his 
cousin  for  many  years,  while  he  looked  upon  F^e  (who 
received  him  alone)  with  so  much  distrust  that  Fyne  felt 
hurt  (the  person  actually  refusing  at  first  the  chair  offered  to 
him)  and  retorted  tartly  that  he,  for  his  part,  had  never  seen 
Mr   de  Barral,  in  his  life,  and  that,  since  the  visitor  did 
not  want  to  sit  down,  he.  Fyne,  begged  him  to  state  his 
business  as  shortly  as  possible.    The  man  in  black  sat  down 
then  with  a  faint  superior  smile.  ....     . 

He  had  come  for  the  girt.  His  cousin  had  asked  him  m  a 
note  delivered  by  a  messenger  to  go  to  Brighton  at  once 
and  tak-  "  his  girl "  over  from  a  gentleman  named  Fyne 
and  give  her  house-room  for  a  time  in  his  family.  And  there 
he  was.  His  business  had  not  allowed  him  to  some  sooner. 
His  business  was  the  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  of 
cardboard  boxes.  He  had  two  grown-up  girls  of  his 
own.  He  had  consulted  his  wife  and  so  that  was  all 
right.  The  girl  would  get  a  welcome  in  his  home.  His 
home  most  likely  was  not  what  she  had  been  used  to 
but.  etc.  etc. 

All  the  time  Fyne  felt  subtly  in  that  man  s  manner  a 
derisive  disapproval  of  everything  that  was  not  lower 
middle  class,  a  profound  respect  for  money,  a  mean  sort  ol 
contempt  for  speculators  that  fail,  and  a  conceited  satis- 
faction with  his  own  respectable  vulgarity. 

With  Mrs.  Fyne  the  manner  of  the  obscure  cousin  ol 
de  Barral  was  but  little  less  offensive.  He  looked  at  her 
rather  slyly  but  her  cold,  decided  demeanour  impressed 
him.  Mrs.  Fyne  on  her  side  was  simply  appalled  by  the 
personage,  but  did  not  show  it  outwardly.  Not  even  when 
the  man  remarked  with  false  shnplicity  that  Flomc-her 
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name  was  Florrie  wam^t  it  ?  would  probably  rai»s  at  first 
all  her  grcnd  friends.  And  when  he  was  informed  that 
the  girl  was  in  bed,  not  feeling  well  at  all  he  showed  an 
unsympathetic  alarm.  She  wasn't  an  invalid  was  she  f 
No.    What  was  the  matter  with  her  then  ? 

An  extreme  distaste  for  that  respectable  member  of 
society  was  depicted  in  Fyne's  face  even  as  he  was  teUing  me 
of  him  after  all  these  years.  He  was  a  specimen  of  precisely 
the  class  of  which  people  like  the  Fynes  have  the  least  ex- 
perience ;  and  I  imagine  he  jarred  on  them  painfully.  He 
poiwessed  all  the  civic  virtues  in  their  very  meanest  form, 
-ind  the  finishing  touch  was  given  by  a  low  sort  of  conscious- 
ness he  manifested  of  possessing  them.  His  industry  was 
exemplary.  He  wished  to  catch  the  earliest  possible  train 
next  morning.  It  seems  that  for  seven  and  twenty  years 
he  had  never  missed  being  seated  on  his  ofiice-stool  at  the 
factory  punctually  at  ten  o'clock  every  day.  He  listened 
to  Mrs.  Fyne's  objections  with  undisguised  impatience. 
Why  couldn't  Florrie  get  up  and  have  her  breakfast  at 
eight  like  other  people  ?  In  his  house  the  breakfast  was  at 
eight  sharp.  Mrs.  Fyne's  polite  stoicism  overcame  him  at 
last.  He  had  come  down  at  a  very  great  personal  incon- 
venience, he  assured  her  with  displeasure,  but  he  gave  up 
the  early  train. 

The  good  Fynes  didn't  dare  to  look  at  each  other  before 
this  unforeseen  but  perfectly  authorized  guardian,  the  same 
thought  springing  up  in  their  minds  :  Poor  girl  I  Poor 
girl  I  If  the  women  of  the  family  were  like  this  too  I  .  .  . 
And  of  course  they  would  be.  Poor  girl !  But  what  could 
they  have  done  even  if  they  had  been  prepared  to  raise 
objections.  The  person  in  the  frock-coat  had  the  father's 
note  ;  he  had  shown  it  to  Fyne.  Just  a  request  to  lake  care 
of  the  girl— as  her  nearest  relative— without  any  explanation 
or  a  single  allusion  to  the  financial  catastrophe,  its  tone 
strangely  detached  and  in  its  very  silence  on  the  point 
giving  occasion  to  think  that  the  writer  was  not  uneasy  as 
to  the  child's  future.       .  obably  it  was  that  very  idea  which 
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bad  Mt  the  cousin  *o  readily  in  motion.  Men  had  come 
before  out  of  commercial  crashes  with  estates  in  the  country 
and  a  comfortable  income,  if  not  for  themselves  then  for 
their  wives.  And  if  a  wife  could  be  made  comfortable  by 
a  little  dexterous  management  then  why  not  a  daughter  ? 
Yes.  This  possibility  might  have  been  discussed  in  the 
person's  household  ^nd  judged  worth  acting  upon. 

The  man  actually  hinted  broadly  that  such  was  his  belief 
and  in  face  of  Fyne's  guarded  replies  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  not  the  dupe  of  such  reticences.  Ob- 
viously he  looked  upon  the  Fynes  as  being  disappointed 
because  the  girl  was  taken  away  from  them.  They,  by  a 
diplomatic  sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  poor  Flora,  had  asked 
the  man  to  dinner.  He  accepted  ungraciously,  remarking 
that  he  was  not  used  to  late  hours.  He  had  generally  a  bit 
of  supper  about  half-past  eight  or  nine.    However  .  .  . 

He  gazed  contemptuously  round  the  prettily  decorated 
dining-room.  He  wrinkled  his  nose  in  a  puzzled  way  at 
the  dishes  offered  to  him  by  the  waiter  but  refused  uon.. 
devouring  the  food  with  a  great  appetite  and  drinking 
("  swilling  "  Fyne  called  it)  gallons  of  ginger  beer,  which 
was  procured  for  him  (in  stone  bottles)  at  his  request.  The 
difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  conversation  with  that  being 
exhausted  Mrs.  Fyne  herself,  who  had  come  to  the  table 
armed  with  adamantine  resolution.  The  only  memorable 
thing  he  said  was  when,  in  a  pause  of  gorging  himself  "with 
these  French  dishes  "  he  deliberately  let  his  eyes  roam  over 
the  little  tables  occupied  by  parties  of  diners,  and  remarked 
that  his  wife  did  for  a  moment  think  of  coming  down  with 
him,  but  that  he  was  glad  she  didn't  do  so.  "  She  wouldn't 
have  been  at  all  happy  seeing  all  this  alcohol  about.  Not  at 
all  happy,"  he  declared  weightily. 

"  You  must  have  had  a  charming  evening,"  I  said  to 
Fyne,  "  if  I  may  judge  from  the  way  you  have  kept  the 
memory  green." 

"Delightful,"  he  growled  with,  positively,  a  flash  of 
anger  at  the  recollection,  but  lapsed  back  into  his  solemnity 
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wiwther  the  man  took  away  the  girl  next  day 

Fyne  laid  that  he  did  ;  in  the  afternoon,  in  a  fly.  with  a 

from  the  big  house.  He  only  saw  Flora  again  ten  minutes 
before  they  left  for  the  railway  station,  in  the  Fyne? 
smmg-room  at  the  hotel.    It  was  a  most  painful  ten  min^t« 

R.™l  o  '^'t',    T^«„«»I*'t»ble  <:itizen  addressed  Miss  de 
Barral  as  "  Flome  "  and  "my  dear."  remarking  to  her 
that  she  was  not  very  big  "  there's  not  much  of  you  my 
dear     m  a  famiUarly  disparaging  tone.    Then  tu^ng  to 
Jta.  Fyne.  and  quite  loud  "  She's  very  white  in  the  face 
Wh/s  that  ?  "    To  this  Mrs.  Fyne  made  no  ieplj     She 
had  put  the  girl  s  hair  up  that  morning  with  her  own  hands. 
I   changed  her  very  much,  observed  Fyne.    He,  naturaUy 
played  a  subordinate,  merely  approving  part.    All  he  could 
do  for  Miss  de  Barral  personally  was  to  go  downstairs  and 
put  her  into  the  fly  himself,  while  Miss  de  Barral's  nearest 
relation,  having  been  shouldered  out  of  the  way,  stooH  by 
with  an  umbrella  and  a  little  black  bag,  watching  tto 
pweeding  with  gnm  amusement,  as  it  seemed.    li  was 
difficult  to  guess  what  the  girl  thought  or  what  she  felt 
She  no  longer  looked  a  child.    She  whispered  to  Fyne  a 
faint     Thank  you,"  from  the  fly,  and  he  said  to  her  in  very 
distinct  tones  and  while  still  holding  her  hand  •    "  Prav 
don't  forgetto  write  fuUy  to  my  wife  in  a  day  or  two,  Miss  de 
waj.      Then  Fyne  stepped  back  and  the  cousin  cUmbed 
mto  the  fly  muttering  quite  audibly  :  "  I  don't  think  you'U 
be  roubled  much  with  her  in  the  future  ;  "  without  however 
looking  at  Fyne  on  whom  he  did  not  even  bestow  a  nod 
ine  ny  drove  away. 
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CHAPTER    FIVE 


THE  TEA-PARTY 

"  \  MIABLE  personality,"  I  observed  seeing  Fyne  on  the 
/\  point  of  falling  into  a  brown  study.  But  I  could  not 
help  adding  with  meaning  :  "  He  hadn't  the  gift  of 
prophecy  though." 

Fyne  got  up  suddenly  with  a  muttered  "  No,  evidently 
not."  He  was  gloomy,  hesitating.  I  supposed  that  he 
would  not  wish  to  play  chess  that  afternoon.  This  would 
dispense  me  from  leaving  my  rooms  on  a  day  much  too  fine 
to  be  wasted  in  walking  exercise.  And  I  was  disappointed 
when  picking  up  his  cap  he  intimated  to  me  his  hope  of 
seeing  me  at  the  cottage  about  four  o'clock— as  usual. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  as  usual."  I  put  a  particular  stress  on 
that  remark.  He  admitted,  after  a  short  reflection,  that  it 
would  not  be.  No.  Not  as  usual.  In  fact  it  was  his  wife 
who  hoped,  rather,  for  my  presence.  She  had  formed  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  my  practical  sagacity. 

This  was  the  first  I  ever  heard  of  it.  I  had  never  sus- 
pected that  Mrs.  Fyne  had  taken  the  trouble  to  distinguish 
in  me  the  signs  of  sagacity  or  foUy.  The  few  words  we  had 
exchanged  last  night  in  the  excitement— or  the  bother— 
of  the  girl's  disappearance,  were  the  first  moderately 
significant  words  which  had  ever  passed  between  us.  I  had 
felt  myself  always  to  be  in  Mrs.  Fyne's  view  her  husband's 
chess-player  and  nothing  else— a  convenience— almost  an 
implement. 

"I  am  highly  flattered,"  I  said.  "I  have  always 
heard  that  there  are  no  limits  to  feminine  intuition  ;  and 
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now  I  am  half  inclinedto  beUev^  ,  ;.  so.  But  still  I  fail  tn 
see  in  what  way  my  sagacit.,  practi.a!  .  lenlise  L„ 
be  of  any  semce  to  Mrs.  I  m..  One  r.^'s  s^adty's 
It  hJTd— ^i''  ""^  °*''  ™  "^'  ''''""y  And  ^th  you 
Fyne  manifestly  not  attending  to  what  I  was  saving 
directed  straight  at  me  his  worried  solemn  eyesTnd  stCk 

you  J'"''  ^'''  ^"'^  "''^'y-  ^"'  y""  ^*"  ^ome-won't 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  no  Fyne  of  either  sex 
would  make  me  walk  three  miles  (there  ^d  back  to  their 
cottage)  on  th.s  fine  day.  If  the  Fynes  had  been  an  average 
ocable  couple  one  knows  only  because  leisure  must  te  got 
through  somehow,  I  would  have  made  short  work  oFtha 
speca^  mv:tat.on.  But  they  were  not  that.  Their  un 
demable  humanity  had  to  be  acknowledged.  At  the  same 
T    ,hT*1  *°  "T  "y  °""  ^'^y-    S°  I  proposed  th" 

A  short  reflective  pause— and  Fyne  accepted  eaeerlv 
m  his  own  and  his  wife's  name.  A  moment  after  I  hS 
the  click  of  the  gate-latch  and  then  in  an  ecstasy  of  bar^ 
from  his  demonstrative  dog  his  serious  head  went  past  my 

fi"xedT„r°"  T  °T^'^'  "'  ''^'=  ^^-^^^^  'ts  troubled  g^^ 
fixed  forward,  and  the  mind  inside  obviously  employed 
n  earliest  speculation  of  an  intricate  nature.  X  at 
east  of  his  wife's  girl-friends  had  become  more  than  a  merl 
shadow  for  him.  I  surmised  however  that  it  was  not  ofthe 
g.rl-fnend  but  of  his  wife  that  Fyne  was  thinking  He  was 
an  excellent  husband. 

camnrinTh'^  r^"^^.  ^°',  *^"   afte^oon's   hospitalities, 
callmg  m  the  farmer's  wife  and  reviewing  with  her  the 

womr'  B  w^""  ^"'  '""^  ^'"^^'=-    She  was  a  helpfu 

nolTea  I  1h    '"      "  ^°''  '""*^""'  ^"^  "^  the  after- 
noon  tea  I  made  no  preparations  for  Mrs.  Fyne. 
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It  was  impossible  for  me  to  make  any  such  preparations. 
I  could  not  tell  what  sort  of  sustenance  she  would  look  for 
from  my  sagacity.  And  as  to  taking  stock  of  the  wares 
of  my  mind  no  one  I  imagine  is  anxious  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing  if  it  can  be  avoided.  A  vaguely  grandiose  state  of 
mental  self-confidence  is  much  too  agreeable  to  be  dis- 
turbed recklessly  by  such  a  delicate  investigation.  Perhaps 
if  I  had  had  a  helpful  woman  at  my  elbow,  a  dear,  flattenng 
acute,  devoted  woman.  .  .  .  There  are  in  life  moments 
when  one  positively  regrets  not  being  married.  No  !  I 
don't  exaggerate.  I  have  said— moments,  not  years  or 
even  days.  Moments.  The  farmer's  wife  obviously  could 
not  be  asked  to  assist.  She  could  not  have  been  expected 
to  possess  the  necessary  insight  and  I  doubt  whether  she 
would  have  known  how  to  be  flattering  enough.  She  was 
being  helpful  in  her  own  way,  with  an  extraordinary  black 
bonnet  on  her  head,  a  good  mile  off  by  that  time,  trying  to 
discover  in  the  village  shops  a  piece  of  eatable  cake.  The 
pluck  of  women  !    The  optimism  of  the  dear  creatures  ! 

And  she  managed  to  find  something  which  looked 
eatable.  That's  all  I  know  as  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
observe  the  more  intimate  effects  of  that  comestible.  I 
myself  never  eat  cake,  and  Mrs.  Fyne,  when  she  arrived 
punctually,  brought  with  her  no  appetite  for  cake.  She 
had  no  appetite  for  anythmg.  But  she  had  a  thirst— the 
sign  of  deep,  of  tormenting  emotion.  Yes  it  was  emotion, 
not  the  brilliant  sunshine— more  brilliant  than  warm  as  is 
the  way  of  our  discreet  self-repressed,  distinguished,  in- 
sular sun,  which  would  not  turn  '.  real  lady  scarlet— not  on 
any  account.  Mrs.  Fyne  Ir^ked  even  cool.  She  wore  a 
white  skirt  and  coat ;  a  -..nite  hat  with  a  large  brim  reposed 
on  her  smoothly  arranged  hair.  The  coat  was  cut  some- 
thing like  an  army  mess-jacket  and  the  style  suited  her.  I 
dare  say  there  are  many  youthful  subalterns,  and  not  the 
worst-looking  too,  who  resemble  Mrs.  Fyne  in  the  type  of 
face,  in  the  sunburnt  complexion,  down  to  that  something 
alert  in  bearing.    But  not  many  would  have  had  that 
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aspect  breathing  a  readiness  to  assume  any  responsibility 
under  Heaven.  This  is  the  sort  of  courage  which  ripens 
late  in  life  and  of  course  Mrs.  Fyne  was  of  mature  years 
for  all  her  unwrinkled  face. 

She  looked  round  the  room,  told  me  positively  that  I  was 
very  comfortable  there ;  to  which  I  assented,  humbly 
acknowledging  my  undeserved  good  fortune. 

'■  Why  undeserved  ?  "  she  wanted  to  know. 

"  I  engaged  these  rooms  by  letter  without  asking  any 
questions.  It  might  have  been  an  abominable  hole," 
I  explamed  to  her.  "  I  always  do  things  like  that  I 
don't  hke  to  be  bothered.  This  is  no  great  proof  of 
sagacity— IS  it  ?  Sagacious  people  I  believe  like  to  exercise 
that  faculty.  I  have  heard  that  they  can't  even  help 
showmg  It  m  the  veriest  trifles.  It  must  be  very  delightful 
But  I  know  nothing  of  it.  I  think  that  I  have  no  sagacity- 
no  practical  sagacity." 

Fyne  made  an  inarticulate  bass  murmur  of  protest. 
I  asked  after  the  children  whom  I  had  not  seen  yet  since 
my  return  from  town.  They  had  been  very  well.  They 
were  always  weU.  Both  Fyne  and  Mrs.  Fyne  spoke  of  the 
rude  health  of  their  children  as  if  it  were  a  result  of  moral 
excellence  ;  in  a  peculiar  tone  which  seemed  to  imply  some 
contempt  for  people  whose  children  were  liable  to  be  unwell 
at  times.  One  almost  felt  inclined  to  apologize  for  the 
inquiry.  And  this  annoyed  me  ;  unreasonably,  I  admit, 
because  the  assumption  of  superior  merit  is  not  a  very 
exceptional  weakness.  Anxious  to  make  myself  disagree- 
able by  way  of  retaliation  I  observed  in  accents  of  interested 
civiUty  that  the  dear  girls  must  have  been  wondering  at  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  their  mother's  young  friend.  Had 
they  been  putting  any  awkward  questions  about  Miss 
Smith.  Wasn't  it  as  Miss  Smith  that  Miss  de  Barral  had 
been  introduced  to  me  ? 

Mrs.  Fyne,  staring  fixedly  but  also  colouring  deeper 
under  her  tan,  told  me  that  the  children  had  never  Uked 
Flora  very  much.    She  hadn't  the  high  spirits  which  endear 
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erown-ups  to  healthy  children,  Mrs.  Fyne  explained  un- 
flinchingly,  Flora  had  been  staying  at  the  cottage  severia 
times  before.  Mrs.  Fyne  assured  me  that  she  often  found 
it  very  difficult  to  have  her  in  the  house. 

"  But  what  else  could  we  do  ?  "  she  exclamied. 
That  Uttle  cry  of  distress  quite  genuine  in  its  inexpressive- 
ness,  altered  my  feeling  towards  Mrs.  Fyne  It  would  have 
been  so  easy  to  have  done  nothing  and  to  have  thought  no 
more  about  it.  My  liking  for  her  began  while  she  w^ 
trying  to  tell  me  of  the  night  she  spent  by  the  girl  s  bedside, 
the  night  before  her  departure  with  her  unprepossessing 
relative.  That  Mrs.  Fyne  found  means  to  comfort  the 
chUd  I  doubt  very  much.  She  had  not  the  genuw  for  the 
task  of  undoing  that  which  the  hate  of  an  infuriated  woman 
had  planned  so  well. 

You  will  tell  me  perhaps  that  children's  unpressions  are 
not  durable.  That's  true  enough.  But  here,  child  is  only 
a  manner  of  speaking.  The  girl  was  within  a  few  days  o 
her  sixteenth  birthday  ;  she  was  old  enough  to  be  matured 
by  the  shock.  The  very  effort  she  h,  -d  to  make  m  conveying 
the  impression  to  Mrs.  Fyne,  in  remembering  the  details, 
in  finding  adequate  words-or  any  words  at  all-was  >" 
itself  a  terribly  enhghtening,  an  ageing  process.  She  had 
talked  a  long  time,  uninterrupted  by  Mrs.  Fyne,  chUdhke 
enough  in  her  wonder  and  pain,  pausing  now  and  then  to 
interject  the  pitiful  query:  "  It  was  cruel  of  her.    Wasntit 

cruel,  Mrs.  Fyne  ?  " 

For  Charley  she  found  excuses.  He  at  any  rate  had  not 
said  anything,  while  he  had  looked  very  gloomy  and 
miserable.  He  couldn't  have  taken  part  against  his  aunt- 
could  he  ?  But  after  aU  he  did,  when  she  called  upon  him 
take  "  that  cruel  woman  away."  He  had  dragged  her  out 
by  the  arm.  She  had  seen  that  plainly.  She  remembered  it. 
That  was  it !  The  woman  was  mad.  "  Oh  !  Mrs.  fyne, 
don't  tell  me  she  wasn't  mad.     If  you  had  only  seen  her 

face         "  u 

But  Mrs.  Fyne  was  unflinching  in  her  idea  that  as  much 
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truth  as  could  be  told  was  due  in  the  way  of  kindness  to  the 
girl,  whose  fate  she  feared  would  be  to  live  exposed  to  the 
hardest  realities  of  unprivileged  existences.  She  explained 
to  her  that  there  were  in  the  world  evil-minded,  selfish 
people.  Unscrupulous  people.  .  .  .  These  two  persons 
Had  bceu  after  her  father's  money.  The  best  thing  she 
could  do  was  to  forget  all  about  them. 

"After  papa'.«  money  ?  I  don't  understand,"  poor  Flora 
de  Barral  had  murmured,  and  lay  stiU  as  if  trying  to  think 
It  out  m  the  silence  and  shadows  of  the  room  where  only  a 
mght-hght  was  burning.  Then  she  had  a  long  shivering 
fit  while  holding  tight  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Fyne  whose  patient 
immobihty  by  the  bedside  of  that  brutally  murdered  child- 
hood  did  mfinite  honour  to  her  humanity.  That  vigil  must 
have  been  the  more  trying  because  I  could  see  very  well 
that  at  no  time  did  she  think  the  victim  particularly 
charmmg  or  sympathetic.  It  was  a  manifestation  of  pure 
compassion,  of  compassion  in  itself,  so  to  speak,  not  many 
women  would  hr.ve  been  capable  of  displaying  with  that 
unflinchmg  steadiness.  The  shivering  fit  over,  the  giri's 
next  words  m  an  outburst  of  sobs  were,  "  Oh  !  Mrs  Fyne 
am  I  really  such  a  horrid  thing  as  she  has  made  me  out  to 

06  r 

"  No,  no  I  "  protested  Mrs.  Fyne.     "  It  is  your  former 
governess  who  is  horrid  and  odious.    She  is  a  vile  woman 
I  cannot  tell  you  that  she  was  mad  but  I  think  she  must 
have  been  beside  herself  with  rage  and  full  of  evil  thoughts 
child  ""^^  *''y  ™t  t°  think  of  these  abominations,  my  dear 

They  were  not  fit  for  anyone  to  think  of  much,  Mrs. 
tyae  commented  to  me  in  a  curt  positive  tone.  All  that 
had  been  very  trying.  The  giri  was  like  a  creature  struggUng 
under  a  net.  S6""s 

"But  how  can  I  forget  ?  she  called  my  father  a  cheat 
and  ^smndhr  1  Do  teU  me  Mrs.  Fyne  that  it  isn't  true. 
It  can  t  be  true.    How  can  it  be  true  ?  " 

She  sat  up  in  bed  with  a  sud.  f  ,n  wild  motion  as  if  to  jump 
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out  and  flee  away  from  the  sound  of  the  words  which  had 
just  passed  her  own  lips.  Mrs.  Fyne  restrained  her,  soothed 
her,  induced  her  at  last  to  lay  her  head  on  her  pillow  again, 
assuring  her  all  the  time  that  nothing  this  woman  had  had 
the  cruelty  to  say  deserved  to  be  taken  to  heart.  The  girl, 
exhausted,  cried  quietly  for  a  time.  It  may  be  she  had 
noticed  something  e  vasive  in  Mrs.  Fyne's  assurances.  After 
a  while,  without  stirring,  she  whispered  brokenly : 

"  That  awful  woman  told  me  that  all  the  world  would 
call   papa   these   awful   names.    Is   it   possible  ?    Is   it 
possible  ?  " 
Mrs.  Fyne  kept  silent. 

"  Do  say  something  to  me,  Mrs.  Fyne,"  the  daughter  of 
de  Barral  insisted  in  the  same  feeble  whisper. 

Again  Mrs.  Fyne  assured  me  that  it  had  been  very 
trying.  Terribly  trying.  "Yes,  thanks,  I  wUl."  She 
leaned  back  in  the  chair  with  folded  arms  while  I  poured 
another  cup  of  tea  for  her,  and  Fyne  went  out  to  pacify  the 
dog  which,  tied  up  under  the  porch,  had  become  suddenly 
very  indignant  at  somebody  haWng  the  audacity  to  walk 
along  the  lane.  Mrs.  Fyne  stirred  her  tea  for  a  long  time, 
drank  a  little,  put  the  cup  down  and  said  with  that  air  of 
accepting  all  the  consequences  : 

"  Silence  would  have  been  unfair.  I  don't  think  it  would 
have  been  kind  either.  I  told  her  that  she  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  world  passing  a  very  severe  judgment  on  her 
father  .  .  ." 


"Wasn't  it  admirable,"  cried  Marlow  interrupting  his 
narrative.  "  Admirable  !  "  And  as  I  looked  dubiously  at 
this  unexpected  enthusiasm  he  started  justifying  it  after 
his  own  manner. 

"  I  say  admirable  because  it  was  so  characteristic.  It 
was  perfect.  Nothing  short  of  genius  could  have  found 
better.    And  this  was  nature  I    As  they  say  of  an  £  rtist's 
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work:  this  was  a  perfect  Fyne.    Compassion-judicious- 
ness-^omething  correctly  measured.    None  of  your  di. 
sheveUed  sentiment.    And  right !    You  must  confess  that 
nothmg  could  have  been  more  right.    I  had  a  mind  to  shout 
Brava  !  Brava !    but  I  did  not  do  that.     I  took  a  piece  of 
cake  and  went  out  to  bribe  the  Fyne  dog  into  some  sort  of 
self-conu-ol     His  shaip  comical  yapping  was  unbearable, 
Ike  stabs  through  one's  brain,  and  Fyne's  deeply  modu- 
lated remonstrances   abashed   the   vivacious  animal   no 
more  than  the  deep,  paUent  murmur  of  the  sea  abashes  a 
nigger  nunstrel  on  a  popular  beach.    Fyne  was  beginning 
to  swear  at  him  in  low,  sepulchral  tones  when  I  appeared 
The  dog  became  at  once  wildly  demonstrative,  half  sttanc- 
hng  himself  in  his  coUar,  his  eyes  and  tongue  hanging  out 
in  the  excess  of  his  incomprehensible  affection  for  me 
This  was  before  he  caught  sight  of  the  cake  in  my  hand     A 
scnes  of  vertical  springs  high  up  in  the  air  followed,  and 
then,  when  he  got  the  cake,  he  instantly  lost  his  interest 
in  everything  else. 

Fyne  was  slightly  vexed  with  me.    As  kind  a  master  as 
any  dog  could  wish  to  have,  he  yet  did  not  approve  of 
cake  bemg  given  to  dogs.    The  Fyne  dog  was  supposed 
to  lead  a  Spartan  existence  on  a  diet  of  repulsive  biscuits 
with  an  occasional  dry,  hygienic,  bone  thrown  in.    Fyne 
looked  down  gloomily  at  the  appeased  animal,  I  too  looked 
at  that  fool-dog ;   and  (you  know  how  one's  memory  gets 
suddenly  stimulated)  I  was  reminded  visually,  with  an 
almost  pamful  distinctness,  of  the  ghostly  white  face  of 
the  gu-1  I  saw  last  accompanied  by  that  dog— deserted  by 
that  dog.    I  almost  heard  her  distressed  voice  as  if  on 
the  verge  of  resentful  tears  calling  to  the  dog,  the  unsym- 
pathet-c  dog.    Perhaps  she  had  not  the  power  of  evoking 
sympathy,  that  personal  gift  of  direct  appeal  to  the  feel- 
'ngs     I  said  to  Fyne,  mistrusting  the  supine  attitude 
01  the  dog : 

"  Why  don't  you  let  him  come  inside  ?  " 

Oh  dear  no  I     He   couldn't    think  of   it !      I   might 
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indeed  have  saved  my  breath.  I  knew  it  was  one  of  the 
Fynes-  rules  of  life,  part  of  their  solemnity  and  respona- 
bUity.  one  of  those  things  that  were  part  of  their  unasser- 
tive  but  ever  present  superiority,  that  their  dog  must  not 
be  aUowed  in.  It  was  most  improper  to  intrude  the  dog 
into  the  houses  of  the  people  they  were  calling  on-if  it  were 
onlv  a  careless  bachelor  in  farmhouse  lodgings  and  a 
personal  friend  of  the  dog.  It  was  out  of  the  ques  ion. 
But  they  would  let  him  bark  one's  sanity  away  outside 
one's  window.  They  were  strangely  consistent  m  their 
lack  of  imaginative  sympathy.  1  didn't  insist  but  simply 
led  the  way  back  to  the  parlour,  hoping  that  no  wayfarer 
would  happen  along  the  lane  for  the  next  hour  or  so  to 
disturb  the  dog's  composure.  ..,      .        j 

Mrs   Fyne  seated  immovable  before  the  table  charged 
with  plates,  cups.  jugs,  a  cold  teapot,  crumbs,  and  the 
general  litter  of  the  entertainment  turned  her  head  to- 
wards us.  .    ,.  ,  _„„ 
"  You  see,  Mr.  Marlow,"  she  said  m  an  unexpectedly  con- 
fidential tone :  "they  are  so  utterly  unsuited  for  each  other. 
At  the  moment  I  did  not  know  how  to  apply  this  re- 
mark.    I  thought  at  first  of  Fyne  and  the  dog.    Then  i 
adjusted  it  to  the  matter  in  hand  which  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than   an  elopement.    Yes,   by  Jove!    It  was 
something  very  much  Uke  an  elopement— with  certain 
unusual  characteristics  of  its  own  which  made  it  m  a  sense 
equivocal.    With  amused  wonder  I  remembered  that  my 
saeacitv  was  requisitioned  in  such  a  connection.    How 
unexpected  !    But  we  never  know  what  tests  our  gifts  may 
be   put   to.    Sagacity   dictated   caution   first   of   all. 
believe  caution  to  be  the  first  duty  of  sagacity.    F>-iic 
sat  down  as  if  preparing  himself  to  witness  a  )oust. 

^^'""ffyou  think  so.  Mrs.  Fyne?"  I  said  sagaciously 
"  Of  course  you  are  in  a  position  ..."  I  was  contmmng 
with  caution  when  she  struck  out  vivaciously  for  immediate 
assent. 
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I  yourself  must  admit 
IdonHU^y'ouTbrothe™'*""^''  "^"  '°'«""  ^^^^ 

thought,  looking  down  at  Mrs  F™1  ,^^  T'^''^''  ^ 
standing,  perhaps  she  thinL^hat  t^^'oulht  t^o  b^'^'^' 
for  a  sagacious  assent  ^  '^  ^"°"Sh 

woman         "  ^  ^"^  "^^^^  ^e  a  sincere 

t.  .p.r.  th,  ,Kpia  Knmtal"  ""      tS     ""7 
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exactly  to  Mm.  Fyne's  outburst  of  sincerity  in  a  matter 
n  S  neither  my  affections  nor  my  --7  -«  ^^ 
gaged.  That's  why.  may  be,  she  ventured  so  far.  For  a 
Sn  she  chose  to  be  as  open  as  the  day  wjth  me.  There 
w^not  only  the  form  but  almost  the  whole  substance  of 
he^  thought  in  what  she  said.  She  believed  she  co^d 
rUk  it.  She  had  reasoned  somewhat  in  this  way ;  there  s 
a  man,  possessing  a  certain  amount  of  sagacity  .  .  . 

Marlow  paused  with  a  whimsical  look  at  me  The  last 
few  words  he  had  spoken  with  the  cigar  m  his  teeth.  He 
to^kTout  now  by  an  ample  movement  of  his  arm  and 

'%^oltiS' a  ..  Id  have  been  more  kind  to  spare  my 
blush-s.    But  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  need  not  blush.    This 
Tnot  vanity;    it  is  analysis.    We'U  let  sagacity  stand. 
But  we  mus^also  note  what  sagacity  in  this  connectK,n 
stands  for.    When  you  see  this  you  shall  see  a^so  that  ther. 
was  nothing  in  it  to  alarm  ray  modesty.    I  do"  t  think 
M«    Fyne  credited  me  with  the  possession  of  wisdom 
ter^pereTby  common  sense.    And  had  I  had  the  wisdom 
ofXtven  Sages  of  Antiquity,  she  would  not  havej^en 
Ived  to  confidence  or  admiration     The  secret  scorn  of 
women  for  the  capacity  to  consider  judiciously  and  to 
™  profcnndly  a  meditated  conclusion  is  tmbountol 
They  have  no  use  for  these  lofty  exercises  which  they  look 
upon  as  a  sort  of  purely  masculine  game-game  meanmg  a 
rS^ctable  occu,4tion  devised  to  kill  time  in  this  man- 
aXged  life  which  must  be  got  through  somehow.    Wh. 
women's  acuteness  really  respects  are  the  inept "  ideas    an 
the  sheeplike  impulses  by  which  our  actions  and  opinions  are 
Se2Ll  in  matters  of  real  importance.     For  if  wornen 
are  not  rational  they  are  indeed  acute.    Even  Mrs  Fyn 
was  acute     The   good  woman   was   making  up  to  n^ 
husband's  chess-player  simply  because  she  had  scented  m 
him  that  small  portion  of '  femininity,    *-*  .^rop  °f  sup^ 
essence  of  which  I  am  myself  aware ;  which.  I  gratuuiiy 
aXo^ledge,  has  saved  me  from  one  or  two  misadventuie. 
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in  my  life  either  ridiculous  or  lamentable,  I  am  not  very 
certam  which.  It  matters  very  little.  Anyhow  misad- 
ventures.  Observe  that  1  say  '  femininity,'  a  privilege- 
not  '  feminism,'  an  attitude.  I  am  not  a  feminist.  It  was 
Fync  who  on  certain  solemn  grounds  had  adopted  that 
mental  attitude  ;  but  it  was  enough  to  glance  at  him 
sitting  on  one  side,  to  see  that  he  was  purely  masculine 
to  his  finger-tips,  masculine  solidly,  densely,  amusinelv  — 
hopelessly.  "  •' 

I  did  glance  at  him.  You  don't  get  your  sagacity  recog- 
nized  by  a  man's  wife  without  feeling  the  propriety  and 
even  the  need  to  glance  at  the  man  now  and  again  So  I 
glanced   at    him.    Very   masculine.    So    much    so    that 

hopelessly  "  was  not  the  last  word  of  it.  He  was  helpless 
He  wa.s  bound  and  deUvered  by  it.  And  if  by  the  obscure 
promptmgs  of  my  composite  temperament  I  beheld  him 
with  malicious  amusement,  yet  being  in  fact,  by  definition 
and  especially  from  profound  conviction,  a  man,  I  could 
not  help  sympathizing  with  him  largely.  Seeing  him  thus 
disarmed,  so  completely  captive  by  the  very  nature  of 
things  I  was  moved  to  speak  to  him  kindly. 

"  Well.    And  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  1  don't  know.  How's  one  to  tell.  But  I  say  that 
the  thmg  is  done  now  and  there's  an  end  of  it,"  said  the 
masculine  creature  as  bluntly  as  his  innate  solemnity 
Iicrrmtted. 

Mrs.  Fyne  moved  a  little  in  her  chair.  I  turned  to  her 
and  remarked  gently  that  this  was  a  charge,  a  criticism 
which  was  often  made.  Some  people  always  ask  :  What 
could  he  see  in  her  ?  Others  wonder  what  she  could  have 
seen  in  him  ?     Expressions  of  unsuitability. 

She  said  with  all  the  emphasis  of  her  quietly  folded  arms : 

'I  know  perfecUy  weU  what  Flora  has  seen  in  mv 
brother."  ^ 

I  bowed  my  head  to  the  gust  but  pursued  my  point. 
And  then  the  marriage  in  most  cases  turns  out  no  worse 
tlian  the  average,  to  say  the  least  of  it." 
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Mrs.  Fyne  was  disappointed  by  the  optimistic  turn  oi  my 
sagacity.  She  rested  her  eyes  on  my  face  as  though  m 
doubt  whether  I  had  enough  femininity  in  my  composition 
to  understand  the  case. 

I  waited  for  her  to  speak.    She  seemed  to  be  asking  her- 

self ;  Is  it  after  all,  worth  while  to  talk  to  that  man  ?    You 

understand  how  provoking  this  was.    I  looked  in  my  mind 

for  something  appaUingly  stupid  to  say,  with  the  object 

of  distressing  and  teasing  Mrs.  Fyne.    It  is  humiliating  to 

confess  a  faUure.    One  would  think  that  a  man  of  average 

inteUigence  could  command  stupidity  at  wiU.    But  it  isn't 

so.     I  suppose  it's  a  special  gift  or  else  the  difficulty 

consists  in  being  relevant.    Discovering  that  I  could  find  no 

really  telling  stupidity,  I  turned  to  the  next  best  thing  ;  a 

platitude.    I  advanced,  in  a  common-sense  tone,  that, 

surely,  in  the  matter  of  marriage  a  man  had  only  himself 

to  please.  _  ,  ,., 

Mrs.  Fyne  received  this  without  the  flutter  of  an  eyelid. 

Fyne's  masculine  breast,  as  might  have  been  expected, 

was  pierced  by  that  old,  regulation  shaft.    He  grunted  most 

feelingly.    I  turned  to  him  with  false  simplicity.    "  Don't, 

you  agree  with  me  ?  "  ,  ■      j 

"  The  very  thing  I've  been  telling  my  wife,    he  exclaimed 

in  his  extra-marJy  bass.    "  We  have  been  discussing " 

A  discussion  in  the  Fyne  mtoage !  How  portentous ! 
Perhaps  the  very  first  difference  they  had  ever  had: 
Mrs.  Fyne  unflinching  and  ready  for  any  responsibUity, 
Fyne  solemn  and  shrinking— the  children  in  bed  upstairs ; 
and  outside  the  dark  fields,  the  shadowy  contours  of  the 
land  on  the  starry  background  of  the  universe,  with  the 
crude  light  of  the  open  window  like  a  beacon  for  the  truant 
who  would  never  come  back  now;  a  truant  no  longer 
but  a  downright  fugitive.  Yet  a  fugitive  carrying  ott 
spoUs.  It  was  the  flight  of  a  raider-or  a  traitor  ?  This 
afiair  of  the  purloined  brother,  as  I  had  named  it  to  myselt, 
had  a  very  puzzliu^  physiognomy.  The  girl  must  have 
been  desperate,  I  thought,  hearing  the  grave  voice  of  Fyne 
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well  enough  but  catching  the  sense  of  his  words  not  at  all, 
except  the  very  last  words  which  were  : 

"  Of  course,  it's  extremely  distressing." 

I  looked  at  him  inquisitively.  What  was  distressing 
him  ?  The  purloining  of  the  son  of  the  poet-tyrant  by  the 
daughter  of  the  financier-convict.  Or  only,  if  I  may  say  so, 
the  wind  of  their  flight  disturbing  the  solemn  placidity  of 
the  Fynes'  domestic  atmosphere.  My  incertitude  did  not 
last  long,  for  he  added  : 

"  Mrs.  Fyne  urges  me  to  go  to  London  at  once." 

One  could  guess  at,  almost  see,  his  profound  distaste 
for  the  journey,  his  distress  at  a  difference  of  feeling  with 
his  wife.  With  his  serious  view  of  the  sublunary  comedy 
Fyne  suffered  from  not  being  able  to  agree  solemnly  with 
her  sentiment  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  in  recogiutioa 
of  having  had  his  way  in  one  supreme  instince  ;  when  he 
made  her  elope  with  him— the  most  momentous  step 
imaginable  in  a  >oung  lady's  life.  He  had  been  really 
trying  to  acknowledge  it  by  taking  the  Tightness  of  her 
feeling  for  '^-  n*°d  on  every  other  occasion.  It  had  become 
a  sort .,  j't.i  :-st.  And  it  is  never  pleasant  to  break  a 
habit.  T)'  ,.  v. is  deeply  troubled.  I  said  :  "Really! 
To  go  to  London  I  " 

He  looked  dumbly  into  my  eyes.  It  was  pathetic  and 
funny.  "  And  you  of  course  feel  it  wouW  be  useless, ' 
I  pursued. 

He  evidently  felt  that,  though  be  said  nothing.  He  only 
went  on  blinking  at  me  with  a  solemn  and  comical  slowness. 
"  Unless  it  be  to  carry  there  the  family's  blessing,"  I  went 
on,  indulging  my  chaffing  humour  steadily,  in  a  rather 
sneaking  fashion,  for  I  dared  not  look  at  Mrs.  Fyne,  to 
my  right.  No  sound  or  movement  came  from  that  direc- 
tion. "  You  think  very  naturally  that  to  match  mere 
good,  sound  reasons,  against  the  passionate  conclusions 
of  love  is  a  waste  of  intellect  bordering  on  the  absurd." 

He  looked  surprised  as  if  I  had  duscnvered  something 
very  clever.    He,  dear  man,  had  thought  of  nothing  at  all. 
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He  simply  knew  that  he  did  not  want  to  go  to  I/)ndon  on 
Sit  Son.    Mere  masculine  deUcacy.    In  a  moment  he 

became  enthusiastic.  .  y.     . 

"Yes  I  Yesl  Exactly.  A  man  m  love  ...  You  hear, 
mv  dear  ?    Here  you  have  an  independent  .0P""°"— " 

••^n  anything  be  more  hopeless,"  I  msisted  to  the 
fasciSL  hClyne.  "than  to  pit  r^^-^'^^^^l, 
1  must  confess  however  that  in  this  case  when  I  think  ot 

%^;i?r--i-"--^«-     ^^'^-^ 
back  in  her  chair  she  exclaimed : 
"  Mr.  Marlow  I  " 


As  if  mysteriously  afiected  by  her  indignation  the 
ali^rdF^^rS  beg- to  bark  in  the  porch.  It  migh 
ta^  b^fat  a  trespassing  bumble-bee  however.  That 
^,wL  caoable  rf  any  eccentricity.  Fyne  got  up 
Sy^wTi^touttohim'  I  think  he  was  glad  to  leave 
Tai^ne  to  discuss  that  matter  of  his  pumey  to  l^ndo  • 
A  sort  of  anti-sentimental  ]oumey.  He,  too.  apparently, 
^r  confidence  in  my  sagacity.  It  was  touchmg  th, 
cj  „^=  Tt  was  at  any  rate  more  genume  than  tnt 
~::  Jr  his^-Tpte^Ied  to  have  in  her  husbana. 
chess-player,  of  three  successive  hohdays.  Confidence  be 
h,„^!  Sagacity-indeedl  She  had  simply  marched 
T^li  Sow  of  misgiving  to  make  me  back  her  up. 
But  she  had  deUvered  herself  into  my  hands  _^.. 

Interrupting  his   narrative  Marlow  addressed    me 
his  tone  between  grim  jest  and  gnm  tamest : 

"  Perhaps  you  didn't  know  that  my  character  is  upon 

the  whole  rather  vindictive."  "That's 

"No,  I  didn't  know,"  I  said  with  a  gnn.        Thats 

rather^nusualfor  a  sailor.    Theyalwaj^^seemed  tomethe 

feast  vindictive  body  of  men  in  the  world. 

"I^I     Simple    souls,"    Marlow    muttered    moodily. 
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"  Want  of  opportunity.  The  world  leaves  them  alone  for 
the  most  part.  For  myself  it's  towards  women  that  I  feel 
vindictive  mostly,  in  my  small  way.  I  admit  that  it  is 
small.  But  then  the  occasions  in  themselves  are  not  great. 
Mainly  I  resent  that  pretence  of  winding  us  round  their  dear 
httle  fingers,  as  of  right.  Not  that  the  result  ever  amounts 
to  much  generally.  There  are  so  very  few  momentous 
opportunities.  It  is  the  assumption  that  each  of  us  is  a 
combination  of  a  kid  and  an  imbecile  which  I  find  pro- 
voking—in a  small  way;  in  a  very  small  way.  You 
needn't  stare  as  though  I  were  breathing  fire  and  smoke 
out  of  my  nostrils.  I  am  not  a  women-devouring  monster. 
I  am  not  even  what  is  technically  called  "  a  brute."  I  hope 
there's  enough  of  a  kid  and  an  imbecile  in  me  to  answer  the 
requirements  of  some  really  good  woman  eventually- 
some  day.  .  .  .  Some  day.  Why  do  you  gasp  ?  You 
don't  suppose  I  should  be  afraid  of  getting  married  ?  That 
supposition  would  be  offensive  .  .  ." 

"  I  wouldn't  dream  of  offending  you,"  I  said. 

"  Very  well.  But  meantime  please  remember  that  I  was 
not  married  to  Mrs.  Fyne.  That  lady's  little  finger  was 
none  of  my  legal  property.  I  had  not  run  off  with  it.  It 
was  Fyne  who  had  done  that  thing.  Let  him  be  wound 
round  as  much  as  his  backbone  could  stand — or  even  more, 
for  all  I  cared.  His  rushing  away  from  the  discussion  on 
the  transparent  pretence  of  quieting  the  dog  confirmed  my 
notion  of  there  being  a  considerable  strain  on  his  elasticity. 
I  confronted  Mrs.  Fyne  resolved  not  to  assist  her  in  her 
eminently  feminine  occupation  of  thrusting  a  stick  in  the 
spokes  of  another  woman's  wheel. 

She  tried  to  preserve  her  calm-eyed  superiority.  She 
was  famiUar  and  olympian,  fenced  in  by  the  tea-table,  that 
excellent  symbol  of  domestic  life  in  its  Ughter  hour  and  its 
perfect  security.  In  a  few  severely  unadorned  words  she 
gave  me  to  understand  that  she  had  ventured  to  hope  for 
some  really  helpful  suggestion  from  me.  To  this  almost 
eluding  declaration— because   my  vindictiveness  seldom 
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goes  further  than  a  bit  of  teasing— I  said  that  I  wm  reaUy 
doing  my  best.  And  being  a  physiognomist  .  .  ." 
"  Being  what  ?  "  she  interrupted  me. 
"  A  physiognomist,"  I  repeated  raising  my  voice  a  little. 
"  A  physiognomist,  Mrs.  Fyne.  And  on  the  principles  of 
that  science  a  pointed  little  chin  is  a  sufficient  ground  for 
interference.    You  want  to  interfere — do  you  not  ?  " 

Her  eyes  grew  distinctly  bigger.  She  had  never  been 
bantered  before  in  her  life.  The  late  subtle  poet's  method  of 
making  himself  unpleasant  was  merely  savage  and  abusive. 
Fyne  had  been  always  solemnly  subservient.  What  other 
men  she  knew  I  cannot  teU  but  I  assume  they  must  have 
been  gentlemanly  creatures.  The  girl-friends  sat  at  her 
feet.  How  could  she  recognize  my  intention.  She  didn't 
know  what  to  make  of  my  tone. 

' '  Are  you  serious  in  what  you  say  ?  "  she  asked  slowly. 
And  it  was  touching.  It  was  as  if  a  very  young,  confiding 
girl  had  spoken.    I  felt  myself  relenting. 

"  No.  I  am  not,  Mrs.  Fyne,"  I  said.  "  I  didn't  know 
I  was  expected  to  be  serious  as  well  as  sagacious.  No. 
That  science  is  farcical  and  therefore  I  am  not  serious. 
It's  true  that  most  sciences  are  farcical  except  those  which 
teach  us  how  to  put  things  together." 

"  The  question  is  how  to  keep  these  two  people  apart," 
she  struck  in.  She  had  recovered.  I  admired  the  quickness 
of  women's  wit.  Mental  agiUty  is  a  rare  perfection.  And 
aren't  they  agile  !  Aren't  they— just !  And  tenacious  ! 
When  they  once  get  hold  you  may  uproot  the  tree  but  you 
won't  shake  them  off  the  branch.  In  fact  the  more  you 
shake  ...  But  only  look  at  the  charm  of  contradictory 
perfections !  No  wonder  men  give  in— generally.  I  won't 
say  I  was  actually  charmed  by  Mrs.  Fyne.  I  was  not  de- 
lighted with  her.  What  affected  me  was  not  what  she  dis- 
played but  something  which  she  could  not  conceal.  And 
that  was  emotion— nothing  less.  The  form  of  her  de- 
claration was  dry,  almost  peremptory- but  not  its  tone. 
Her  voice  faltered  just  the  least  bit,  she  smiled  faintly ; 
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Md  as  we  were  looking  straight  at  each  other  I  observed 
that  her  eyes  were  glistening  in  a  peculiar  Lnner    ^he 

fo^^H  h1  ^  ^'  ^"^  '"  '*'^"  tl^^  «^dence  of  her  pro- 

found  distress.       By  Jove  she's  desperate  too,"  I  thought 

snrmking  from  this  unreasonable  and  unmasculine  affair 
SlhT'^'.f '''\"'*'*''^'^^"P^«'^-"teres  a  "^^ 
a'LSe^.'"''''"'"*''^^^'^"*^™^"'^  =  alover.as^Ii! 

asked"*  "^^  ^°"  *'^''  *''''"''  ""•"  y^*  *°  <1°  ^ythiug  ?     I 
She  had  an  impatient  movement  of  her  shoulders  without 
detachmg  herself  from  the  back  of  the  cha^     xTmT     O 

Sha^td.  '''  ""'"  '""^^'  "°">'""y-  Nothing 
-if  fhe?'  '"'''^  '"  ""^P^"  '*'°''"  ""''t  Friday  week, 
ul^^l^  wonderfully  precise.    Then  after  a  pause  she 

«?it  r  ii"r  ^-^-  '^-^^ "  - -- 

"  To  your  brother  ?  "  I  asked, 
train?'    ^°^  °'^^^  *°  «°   to-morrow.    Nine  o'clock 

"  So  early  as  that !  "  I  said.  But  I  could  not  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  pursue  this  discussion  in  a  jocular  tone  I 
submitted  to  her  several  obvious  argument  dictated 
apparently  by  common  sense  but  in  reS^^ty  by  my  slcret 
compassion.  Mrs.  Fyne  brushed  them  aside  wftf  the 
^mi-conscious  egoism  of  aU  safe,  established!  exTences 
They  had  known  each  other  so  little.  Just  th^ee  weeks 
Ai-d  of  that  time,  too  short  for  the  birth  of  a^y  Ss 
«ntiment,  the  first  week  had  to  be  deducted.    ^leyTodd 
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hardly  look  at  each  other  to  begin  with.  Flora  barely  con- 
sented to  acknowledge  Captain  Anthony's  presence.  Crtod 
morning-good  night-that  was  aU-absolutely  the  whole 
extent  of  their  intercourse.  Captain  Anthony  was  a  silent 
man,  completely  unused  to  the  society  of  girls  of  any  sort 
and  so  shy  in  fact  that  he  avoided  raising  his  eyes  to  her 
face  at  the  table.  It  was  perfectly  absurd.  It  was  even 
inconvenient,  embarrassing  to  her-Mrs.  Fyne.  After 
breakfast  Flora  would  go  off  by  herself  for  a  long  walk  and 
Captain  Anthony  (Mrs.  Fyne  referred  to  him  at  times  aJso 
as  Roderick)  joined  the  children.  But  he  was  actually  too 
shy  *i   get  on  terms  with  his  own  nieces. 

Th  would  hav.  sounded  pathetic  if  I  hadn't  known  the 
Fyi.>  ohUdren  who  were  at  the  same  time  solemn  and 
malicious,  and  nursed  a  secret  contempt  for  all  the  world. 
No  one  could  get  on  terms  with  those  fresh  and  comely 
young  monsters !  Thev  just  tolerated  their  parents  and 
seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  mocking  understanding  among 
themselves  against  all  outsiders,  yet  with  no  visible  affection 
for  each  other.  They  had  the  habit  of  exchangmg  derisive 
glances  which  to  a  shy  man  must  have  been  very  trymg. 
They  thought  their  uncle  no  doubt  a  bore  and  perhaps  an 

^I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  very  soon  Anthony 
formed  the  habit  of  crossing  the  two  neighbourmg  fields 
to  seek  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  elms  at  a  good  distance 
from  the  cottage.  He  lay  on  the  grass  and  smoked  his 
pipe  all  the  morning.  Mrs.  Fyne  wondered  at  her  brother  s 
todolent  habits.  He  had  asked  for  books  it  is  true  but 
there  were  but  few  in  the  cottage.  He  read  them  through 
in  three  days  and  then  continued  to  lie  contentedly  on  tus 
back  with  no  other  companion  but  his  pipe.  Amazing 
indolence!  The  Uve-long  morning,  Mrs.  Fyne,  busy 
writing  upstairs  in  the  cottage,  could  see  him  out  of  the 
window.  She  had  a  very  long  sight,  and  these  elms  were 
grouped  on  a  rise  of  the  ground.  His  indolence  was 
plainly  exposed  to  her  criticism  on  a  gentle  green  slope. 
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Mrs.  Fyne  wondered  at  it ;  she  was  disgusted  too.  But 
having  just  then  '  commenced  author,'  as  you  know,  she 
could  not  tear  herself  away  from  the  fascinating  novelty. 
She  let  him  ws  How  in  his  vice.  I  imagine  Captain  Anthony 
must  have  had  a  rather  pleasant  time  in  a  quiet  way.  It 
was,  I  remember,  a  hot  dry  summer,  favourable  to  con- 
templative  life  out  of  doors.  And  Mrs.  Fyne  was  scandal- 
ized.  Women  don't  understand  the  force  of  a  contem- 
plative temperament.  It  simply  shocks  them.  They 
feel  instinctively  that  it  is  the  one  which  escapes  best  the 
domination  of  feminine  influences.  The  dear  girls  were 
exchanging  jeering  remarks  about  "  lazy  uncle  Roderick  " 
openly,  in  her  indulgent  hearing.  And  it  was  so  strange, 
she  told  me,  because  as  a  boy  he  was  anything  but  indo- 
lent.   On  the  contrary.    Always  active. 

I  remarked  that  a  man  of  thirty-five  was  no  longer 
a  boy.  It  was  an  obvious  remark  but  she  received  it 
without  favour.  She  told  me  positively  that  the  best, 
the  nicest  men  remained  boys  all  their  lives.  She  was 
disappointed  not  to  be  able  to  detect  anything  boyish  in 
her  brother.  Very,  very  sorry.  She  had  not  seen  him 
for  fifteen  years  or  thereabouts,  except  on  three  or  four 
occasions  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time.  No.  Not  a  trace  of 
the  boy,  he  used  to  be,  left  in  him. 

She  tell  silent  for  a  moment  and  I  mused  idly  on  the 
boyhood  of  Mttle  Fyne.  I  could  not  imagine  what  it 
might  have  been  Uke.  His  dominant  trait  was  clearly  the 
remnant  of  stiU  earher  days,  because  I've  never  seen  such 
staring  solemnity  as  Fyne's  except  in  a  very  young  baby. 
But  where  was  he  all  that  time  ?  Didn't  he  suffer  con- 
tamination from  the  indolence  of  Captain  Anthony,  I 
inquired.  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Fyne  was  very  Uttle  at 
the  cottage  at  the  time.  Some  colleague  of  his  was  con- 
valescing after  a  severe  illness  in  a  Uttle  seaside  village 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  Fyne  went  off  every  morning 
by  train  to  spend  the  day  with  the  elderly  invalid  who 
had  no  one  to  look  after  him.    It  was  a  very  praiseworthy 
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excuse  for  neglecting  his  brother-in-law  "the  fO"  »<  *^e 
Lit  vou  know,"  with  whom  he  had  nothing  »n  common 
Cn  Hhe  rem;.test  degree.    If  Captain  Anthony  (Roder- 
ick) had  been  a  pedestrian  it  would  have  been  suffic  ent . 
b„  he  was  not.    Still,  in  the  afternoon,  he  went  somehrn.* 
for  a  slow  casual  stroll,  by  himself  of  course,  the  chddren 
having  definitely  cold-shouldered  him  and  h^.°nlyjf  «;■ 
b^ing  busy  with  that  inflammatory  book  wh«*^;««^  *° 
S  upon  the  world  a  year  or  more  afterwards.    It  seems 
howeveVthat  she  was  capable  of  detachmg  her  ey^Jrom 
her  task  now  and  then,  if  only  for  a  f«>J^^^-^^'^J 
was  from  that  garret  fitted  out  for  a  study  that  one  after- 
noon she  observed  her  brother  and  Flora  de  Barral  commg 
down  the  road  side  by  side.    They  ^'^'^  met  somewhere 
accidentally  (which  of  them   crossed  the  others  path 
M  the  saying  is,  I  don't  know),  and  were  retummg  to  tea 
togetLr     She  noticed  that  they  appeared  to  be  conversmg 
without  constraint. 

•■  I  had  the  simpUcity  to  be  pleased,"  Mb.  Fyne  com 
mented  with  a  dry  Uttle  laugh.  "  Pleased  for  both  to 
sakes."  Captain  Anthony  shook  °ff."dolence  from 
that  day  forth,  and  accompanied  Miss  Flora  frequently 
on  her  morning  walks.  Mrs.  Fyne  remamed  pleased. 
She  could  now  forget  them  comfortably  and  Pje  he^eH 
up  to  the  delights  of  audacious  «ht  and  1  eraq, 
composition.  Only  a  week  before  the  blow  eU  she 
happing  to  raise  her  eyes  f«>™the  paper  rr,^° 
figS^  seated  on  the  grass  under  the  shade  of  the  etas^ 
She  could  make  out  vhe  white  blouse.    There  could  be  no 

""^*I  suppose   they  imagined  themselves   concealed  by 
the  hedge     They  forgot  no  doubt  I  was  working  m  the 
garret,"  she  said  bitterly.     "  Or  perhaps  they  didn  t  care. 
Thev  were  right.     I  am  rather  a  simple  person  .  .  • 
Se\3ed  fgain  .  .  .  "  I  was  incapable  of  suspecting 

such  duplicity."  •    .j.  u  j  "  T 

"  Duplicity  is  a  strong  word.  Mrs.  Fyne-isn  t  it  ? 
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"And  considering  that  Captain  Anthony 


expostulated, 
himself  .  .  ." 

"Oh  well— perhaps,"  she  interrupted  me.  Her  eyts 
which  never  strayed  away  from  mine,  her  set  features,  her 
whole  mimovable  figure,  how  weU  I  knew  those  appearances 
of  a  person  who  has  "  made  up  her  mind."  A  very  hopeless 
condition  that,  specially  in  women.  I  mistrusted  her  con- 
crasion  so  easily,  so  stonily  made.    She  reHected  a  moment. 

Yes.     I  ought  to  have  said— ingratitude,  perhaps." 

After  having  thus  disengaged  her  brother  and  pushed 
the  poor  girl  a  little  further  off  as  it  were-isn't  women's 
cleverness  perfectly  diabolic  when  they  are  really  put  on 
their  mettle  ?— after  having  done  these  things  and  also 
made  me  feel  that  I  was  no  match  for  her,  she  went  on 
scrupulously  :  "  One  doesn't  like  to  use  that  word  either 
The  claim  is  very  smaU.  It's  so  Uttle  one  could  do  for 
her.    Still  .  .  ." 

"  I  dare  say,"  I  exclaimed,  throwing  diplomacy  to  the 
wmds.  "  But  really,  Mrs.  Fyne,  it's  impossible  to  dismiss 
your  brother  like  this  out  of  the  business  .  .  ." 

"  She  threw  herself  at  his  head."  Mra.  Fyne  uttered 
firmly. 

"  He  had  no  business  to  put  his  head  in  the  way,  then  " 
I  retorted  with  an  angry  laugh.  I  didn't  restraiil  myself 
because  her  fixed  stare  seemed  to  express  the  purpose  to 
daunt  me.  I  was  not  afraid  of  her,  but  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  was  within  an  ace  of  drifting  into  a  downright 
quanel  with  a  lady  and,  besides,  my  guest.  There  was  the 
cold  teapot,  the  emptied  cups,  emblems  of  hospitaUtv 
It  coiJd  not  be.  I  cut  short  my  angry  laugh  while 
Mis.  Fyne  murmured  with  a  slight  movement  of  her 
shr    ^ers,  "  He  1    Poor  man  I    Oh  come  .  .  ." 

iiy  a  great  effort  of  will  I  found  myself  able  to  smUe 
amiably,  to  speak  with  proper  softness. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Fyne.  you  forget  that  I  don't  know  him— 
not  even  by  sight.  It's  difficult  to  imagine  a  victim  as 
passive  as  aU  that ;   but  granting  you  the  (I  very  nearly 
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«ud:  imbecility,  but  checked  myself  in  time)  innocence 
of  Captain  Anthony,  don't  you  thmk  "O^'' ^''^^y- ^»* 
there  is  a  litUe  of  your  own  fault  in  what  has  happ«.ed^ 
You  bring  them  together,   you  leave   your  brother  to 

^reiit  up  and  leaning  her  elbow  on  the  table  sustained 
her  head  in  her  open  palm  tasting  down  her  eyes     Com- 
pLtion  ?    It  wiTiudeed  a  very  ofi-hand  way  of  treatmg 
X  her  come  to  stay  for  the  fi^^ttime  in  fifteen  yea.,^ 
I  suppose  she  discovered  very  soon  that  she  had  "othmg  m 
common  with  that  sailor,  that  stranger,  fashioned  a^d 
marked  by  the  sea  of  long  voyages.    In  her  strong-mmded 
wS  she  had  scorned  pretences,  had  gone  to  her  writmg 
whfch  interested  her  immensely.    A  very  praiseworthy 
£g  y^  sincere  conduct.-if  it  didn;t  at  times  resembk 
brataUty  so  much.    But  I  don't  think  it  was  compunction. 
That  sentiment  is  rare  in  women  .  .  .' 
"  Is  it  ?  "  I  interrupted  indignantly. 
"  You  know  more  women  than  I  do,"  retorted  the  un- 
abashed  Marlow.    "  You  make  it  yo^\^^'^J°JZl 
them-don't  you  ?    You  go  about  a  lot  aniongst  aU  sorts 
of  people.    You  are  a  tolerably  honest  observer.    Well, 
fust  tr?  to  remember  how  many  instances  of  compuncUon 
you  have  seen.    I  am  ready  to  take  your  bare  wo  d  f or  .t 
Compunction  !    Have  you  ever  seen  as  much  as  its  shadow 
Have  you  ever?    Just  a  shadow-a  passmg  shadow !    I 
Su  you  "t  is  so  tL  that  you  may  caU  U  non-existent, 
mytre  too  passionate.    Too  pedantic.    Too  courageou 
Sth  themselves-perhaps.    No  I  don't  think  for  a  momen 
I^at  Mrs.  Fyne  felt  the  slightest  compunction  at  he 
treatmen    of  her  sea-going  brother.    What  *.  thought  d 
t  wh^  can  tell  ?    It  is  possible  that  he  wondered  why  1^ 
had  been  so  insistently  urged  to  come.    It  is  POSsiWe  *a' 
rwondered  bitterly-or  contemptuously-or  humbly^ 
And  it  may  be  that  he  was  only  surprised  and  bored.    Had 
h^b^nTsincere  in  his  conduct  as  his  only  sister  he  would 
Le  protably  taken  himself  off  at  the  end  of  the  second 
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day.    But  perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  appearing  brutal     I 

A^thonv  J*^"  r*'^  *"'^  °^  »>"  ^'"  "'««*.  Captain 
Drought  home  to  his  bosom  for  the  first  time  of  his  life  at 

3„      ^  1 1  ^*  P^"8  of  such  a  discovery.    Angry  or 
simply  sad  but  certainly  disillusioned  he  wknde«^bou[ 

Tstronf  f  *•!'  ^1  """"  ^"«"'°°"  '^'^  ""d^^  the  swty  o 

a  strong  feemg  forgets  his  shyness.     This  is  no  sud 

position.    It  IS  a  fact.    There  wal  such  a  meeting  b  wS 

the  shyness  must  have  perished  before  we  don't  taow7hat 

encouragement,   or   in   the   community   of   m^d   made 

apparent  by  some  casual  word.    You  remember^hat  Mrs 

Fyne  saw  them  one  afternoon  coming  back  to  the  cotfage 

logy  of  the  situation  ?  .  .    "  i'^y-i'v 

"poubtles,s.  .  ."    I  began  to  ponder. 

I  was  very  certain  of  my  conclusions  at  the  time  " 

Marlow  went  on  impatiently.    "But  don't  think  f™'a 

rhSf  n'*  f^'-  ^y^'  ^  *»"  new  attitude  S  toyng 

murS!S!^"''''*"''"P°°»"-''»^"tto«'-»der.   \ll 

■•  It's  the  last  thing  I  should  have  thought  could  happen." 

suggS^di^i;."^^" '''''  ^"^  ""-*'<=  --«^"  I 

to  he'riu  "  ^  '^^  "^'^  ^'''^  **""^'''"  •'"t  ^  "  «P«^"P 

"  Roderick  really  must  be  warned." 

She  didn't  give  me  the  time  to  ask  of  what  precisely 
She  raised  her  head  and  addressed  me  Pi^ecisely. 

at  Mr  T  '"P'***^  '^^  ^^"^^  "°"  than  I  can  teU  you 

at  one  on  every  question.    And  that  we  should  differ  now 

surprise  to  me.      Her  hand  rattled  the  teaspoon  brusquely 
by  an  mvoluntary  movement.    "  It  is  intolerable,''  Jhe 
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added  tempeatuoudy-for  Mr..  Fyne  that  is     I  .uppo« 

dog  there  wa.  «»««•  J  *~;^ 'j^  ^He  was  a  confirmed 
I  don't  mean  on  the  part  oi  the  aog.    ™  w« 

iool. 
f.^Vwant  absolutely  to  interfere  ■  J  "    ^^  ^V"* 

Flora  de  Barral.  _     ^^  ,.  ^  g„ 

"  What  unders.  -iding  ?  ^  i  presseu  uci 

ment  is  an  understanding.  "  „  decisively. 

"Thpre  is  no  engagement— not  yet,    snes<uu"  ., 

..  -nSrtter?Mr.  Ilfrlow,  is  couched  in  very  vague  terms. 

That  is  why " 

T  interrupted  her  without  ceremony.  

"YorrSu  hope  to  interfere  to  some  P^     .ji;" 

it  soV   Yes  ?    But  how  should  you  have  hked  it  .i  any 
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aT'nfi::  1';'"'h'**"'*."  ^»  -^  ^^-  C 

could  stUli^vr^/r'"J:i*^*''"'''"«f  **«»>  «ch  other 
ShehadT«n^  "^'"^"K"***™"" 

out  at  me :  '*^'**  sincenty  that  she  cried 

in5:i"ht'cr„,?irrv''^f' «— you,-  ■ 

daughter  of  a  conWc  are  not  co''*"  °k',  "  •'~«*  ^""^  »"« 
quences  of  their  cr„duct  if  tLir^""^'"  ^  ">°  '°'^- 
times  a  similar  ^wct  Lo„«.°*^''''  '""''  ^'"^  >' 
could  perceive  und^i^Iblp.^  ,*'"''"'  consequences  I 
girls,  aVd  such  m^LTT"  ^V^"^  '^""^  ''^'^'thy 
the  future.  '  '^'"^'  '""^  "'  embarrasswent  ii 

re^n'JmLtYr^rout  aga"f"-';j'"H  ^^? 
"Oh  yes.  Mrs    F^!      r  .  ^°"  •'^^^t  thought " 

Mr.  Marlow,"  she  said  eamestlv     "  n  r 
I  really  am  thinking  of  m,^  .1  ^"  •     ^^'*^«  ""e  that 
assured  her  thTTLtl  S^-      i'^'!:  '"  *"*««••  •"    I 
no  law  of  natm-e  maiw^  ■''"'*  '^^  *="•    ^°'  there  is 
than  one  per ^atn-f.  'V^ S  '°  *'^"''  °^  -« 

"  2;%tuSer'tf  '^  ^"""^  ''^'^"  °^-"-e" 
howeTer  S"^X  ^^'^.^^^j  «-  F>-e  with  an  air. 

»ess  very  aedSe  ^„1''^"^'^.*"^  "^  "'^'^y  fr^l'- 
warmth  of  ton  wWrSln  '  •=r"™'tances.\nd  a 
friendly  eye.  "  HSbfe  I  No  ,  "v '°°''  "'  ""  -'«*"  » 
sort  of  vilgar  peoS^  sh.  ^  ^"J"  "^  *  ™^e  the 
You  know  h^  fftW  „        ^'^""^  dependent  on  .   .   . 
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during  the  trial.    He  retu»ed  to  hoU  any  communication 
with  her  whatever."  , ,         .  ,        , 

I  remembered  what  Mrs.  Fyne  had  told  me  before  of 
the  view  she  had  years  ago  of  de  Barral  chnging  to  the 
chad  at  the  side  of  his  wife's  grave  and  later  on  ot  thwe 
two  walking  hand  in  hand  the  observed  of  aU  eyes  by 
the  sea.    Pictures  from  Dickens— pregnant  with  pathos. 
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FLORA 

AV^RY  singular  prohibition,"  remarkerl  Xir.    u 
after  a  short  siience.     "ric  sSlo^.^v/^: 

bee'n^hTsulS^s  of  "^  Infr*"'  "^^^  "  "''^'"  "- 
standing  at  bay  ^  fCrht  hr"  T'""'"""'  °'  «""»  «"«» 
them  :  or  else  «,e  feTof  . ^nff""*'"*""'  "  '«'  =»"*" 
defiant  attitude  •  irhaL  Tven'  ?°"°"  *"*'*"'"«  »>« 
ordinance  in  ord«  In  V^^"  *!      '  '*  '^^  *  self-denying 

Provjgthep^io?^^!'^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

.   Mra.  Fyne  didn't  know  what  to  think     «r^' 

«  might  have  been  men.  caUousn^     But  th''"^'"'','^ 

amongst  whom  the  girl  had  fXn  if^i^   But  the  people 

grain  of  moral  delkacv     Of  It.Itu'"^  Positively  not  a 

Fyne  could  not  undertake  to  ^ilet  "**  '?"'"•    **"• 

abominable  vulgarity     Rom  „S^%"'',  ^"  '"^^^  °'  their 

of  her  life  in  thft  hoLhoW   ovfr  there   1  "  i'"'"!*'''"^ 

*ay    It  was  incredible     It  ZsedM^  7  ^T^""^ 

prehension.     It  was  a  sort  nf  ^   i  ^^"^ '  '='""- 

could  not  have  tCght  SsSe  '""^'"^  "'''^''  ^^^ 

i".ii^eeXTow"h';l°rS  ''  77  ^''•''"'-    '  -^'^ 
andhurt  at  h-r  reTentlo^n  fl\T'^  ^"""^  ^"  bewildered 

past  while^iiS^eSt  t°oTh  "ItT""^'  '"  "*'' 
people  without  any  fineness  eithl  of /r*^"  ""'"''*  "^ 
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manner  for  disdain,  her  silent  shrinking  for  pride.    The 
wife  of  the  "  odious  person  "  was  witless  and  fatuously 
conceited.    Of  the  two  girls  of  the  house  one  wa  ■  pious  and 
the  other  a  romp  ;  both  were  coarse-minded— if  they  may 
be  credited  with  any  mind  at  all.    The  rather  numerous 
men  of  the  family  were  dense  and  grumpy,  or  dense  and 
jocose.    None  in  that  grubbing  lot  had  enough  humanity  to 
leave  her  alone.    At  first  she  was  made  much  of,  in  an 
offensively  patronising  manner.    The  connection  with  the 
great  de  Barral  gratified  their  vanity  even  in  the  moment  of 
the  smash.    They  dragged  her  to  their  place  of  worship, 
whatever  it  might  have  been,  where  the  congregation 
stared  at  her,  and  they  gave  parties  to  other  beings  like 
themselves  at  which  they  exhibited  her  with  ignoble  self- 
satisfaction.    She  did  not  know  how  to  defend  herself  from 
their  importunities,  insolence  and  exigencies.    She  lived 
amongst  them,  a  passive  victim,  quivering  in  every  nerve, 
as  if  she  were  flayed.    After  the  trial  her  position  became 
still  worse.    On  the  least  occasion  and  even  on  no  occasions 
at  all  she  was  scolded,  or  else  taunted  with  her  dependence. 
The  pious  girl  lectured  her  on  her  defects,  the  romping  girl 
teased  her  with  contemptuous  references  to  her  accom- 
plishments, and  was  always  trying  to  pick  insensate  quarrels 
with  her  about  some  "  fellow "  or  other.    The  mother 
backed  up  her  girls  invariably,  adding  her  own  silly,  wound- 
i2g  remarks.    I  must  say  they  were  probably  not  aware 
of  the  ugliness  of  their  conduct.    They  were  nasty  amongst 
themselves  as  a  matter  of  course  ;    their  disputes  were 
nauseating  in  origin,  in  manner,  in  the  spirit  of  mean 
selfishness.    These  women,  too,  seemed  to  enjoy  greatly 
any  sort  of  row  and  were  always  ready  to  combine  together 
to  make  awful  scenes  to  the  luckless  girl  on  incredibly 
flimsy  pretences.    Thus  Flora  on  one  occasion  had  been 
reduced  to  rage  and  despair,  had  her  most  secret  feelings 
lacerated,  had  obtained  a  view  of  the  utmost  baseness  to 
which  common  human  nature  can  descend — I  won't  say 
i  propos  de  boUes  as  the  French  would  excellently  put  it, 
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but  Uteridly  d  propos  of  some  mislaid  cheap  lace  trimmines 
for  a  mghtgoMm  the  romping  one  was  maLg  for  3 
Yes  that  was  the  origin  of  one  of  the  grossest  Lnes  S 

^ftm.H'*^*'™'  '""n'^"^^  ""^^  "  <l«P'°^-ble  effec  ^n  the 
unformed  character  of  the  most  pitiful  of  de  Basil's 
victims.    I  have  it  from  Mrs.  Fvne     The  rirl  uL.a         ! 

it  hT'  TT^'  ''^'■^'  ^°-  aSdSS?  tX? 
the  hol*f '''  '^'^'^'t^'  I  believe,  just  as  she  r^S 
of   Sloa^;    r  ^-""^^^re  "  P°PJ"  to  the  neighbourho(^ 

anZLrro'lcTpLnTthrr  "  '""""•"  ^"^   ^''^ 

miSt  melf  %1,!'''  '■,'"*  ''°°f  '^"  ^"^  ^""'^^^'^  ^"at  it 
mignt  mean.    The  parlourmaid  managed  to  whisoer  to  h^r 

fri^?"*  ^K ''?'"«    ''"«"*'°"-     f'-e^servanTh^d   been 
fnghtened  by  the  invasion  of  that  wild  girl  in  a  muddv  sS-? 

But  they  had  seen  her  before.    TUs  was  not  the  first 
oc.  .jon,  nor  yet  the  last.  * 

r^;Zl''  "'''  ""'  ^^*y  ^™-  ••-  ^«t«  Mrs.  Fyne 

"I  found  her  in  the  night  nm-sery  crouching  on  the  floor 

h  -  head  restmg  on  the  cot  of  the  youngest  of  my  Ss' 

^^e^eldest  was  sitting  up  in  bed  loo^g  ft  her  a"Xe 

Only  a  nightlight  was  burning  there.    Mrs.  Fyne  raised 

as:^rii^-rs-ts:i~ 

dry  Wself,  and  left  her  there.    She  had'to  gotS  to  ht 

F™»r°'i.f  "^^^"^  '"'T'"^  '*■  ""St  have  been  to  the 
F^es^  Afterwards  they  both  went  up  and  interview^  the 
girl  She  jumped  up  at  their  entrance.  She  had  shaken 
hj^damp  hair  loose  ;  her  eyes  were  dry-with  the  £t  ^^ 

I  can  imagine  little  Fyne  solemdy  sympathetic,  solemnly 
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listening,   solemnly  retreating  to  the  marital   bedroom. 
Mrs  F^e  pacified  the  girl,  and,  fortunately,  there  was  a 
bed  which  could  be  made  up  for  her  in  the  dressing-room 
■■  But  what  could  one  do  after  all  I      concluded  Mrs. 

^  And  this  stereotyped  exclamation,  expressing  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  problem  and  the  readiness  (at  any  rate)  of 
g^'^intentions,  made  me,  as  usual,  feel  more  kindly 

~:?m:U.  very  early,  long  before  Fjme^^d  to  start 
for  his  office,  the  "odious  personage  turned  up,  not 
exactly  unex^cted  perhaps,  but  startlmg  aU  the  same 
H  only  by  the  promP^ess  of  his  action.  From  what  Flora 
her^lf  related  to  Mrs.  Fyne,  it  seems  that  without  being 
ve^  perceptibly  less  "odious"  than  his  family  he  had 
TnYr^her  mysterious  fashion  interposed  his  authon  y  for 
the  protection  of  the  girl.  "  Not  that  he  cares."  explamed 
Sora  "  I  am  sure  he  does  not.  I  co.Jd  not  stand  bemg 
£  by  any  of  these  people.    If  ^^^°-S^'^?^f  "^^  ' 

would  drown  myself  rather  than  go  lack  with  him 
F^  of  cours;  he  had  come  to  take  "Flome"  home. 

Ti;  sc^ne  was  the  dining-room-breakfast  mterrupted, 

dfehes^owing  cold.  Uttle  Fyne's  toast  growing  leathery. 

^fou"^  of  hichair  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  the  newspaper 

Tthe  carpet,  servants  shut  out,  Mrs.  Fyne  ngid  m  he 
Xrwith  the  girl  sitting  beside  her-the  '  odious  person. 
ffhTd  bustled  in  with  hardly  a  greeting  tookmg  from 
Ce  to  Mrs.  Fyne  as  though  he  were  inwardly  amused  at 
StSng^e  knew  of  them  ;  and  then  begmning  ironically 
discourse.    He  did  not  apologize  for  disturbmg  Fyne 
and  his  "  good  lady  "  at  breakfast,  because  he  knew  they 
Sno?  wL  {with  a  nod  at  the  girl)  to  have  more  of  her 
fhan  lid  be  helped.    He  came  the  f  rst  possibj  momen 
because  he  had  his  business  to  attend  to.    He  wasnt 
toS  a  tip-top  salary  (this  staring  at  Fyne)  in  a  lv«un- 
JSrfu^shed  office.^Not  he.    He  had  risen  to  be  an 
employer  of  labour  and  was  bound  to  give  a  good  example. 
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I  believe  the  feUow  was  aware  of,  and  enjoyed  quietly 

and  Mrs.  Fyne.    He  turned  briskly  to  the  girl     Mrs  Fvt,» 
confessed  to  me  that  they  had  remLed  aute  S„t  ^d 

Horne?    You  had  better  give  it  up.    If  you  expect  me  to 
run  all  over  London  looking  for  you  every  toe  yruL^'° 

Tiff-was  the  sort  of  definition  to  take  one's  breath  awav 
havjng  regard  to  the  fact  that  both  the  word  convictTnd 
the  word  pauper  had  been  used  a  moment  before  Flora  de 

?L  th«^  '""^^  ^"'T  ?%^""""^'  "•»"*  '^^  ^'^  trimming 
Yes.  these  ve^r  words  I    So  at  least  the  girl  had  told  mS 

her  tale  had  a  pecuhar  savour,  a  paralysing  effect.  Nobody 
toernt^d"^ •  ?'%"'^*'-«  "f  de  Barral  proceeded  un"^ 
me^Kln  ^  ^t'^''^  °^  magnanimity.  "Auntie  told 
me  to  teU  you  she's  sorry-there  I  And  Ameha  fthe 
rompmg  sister)  shan't  worry  you  again.    I'll"   that 

Em°^d*  *°A'^J^'^'-    ^^'"^'"^^  y°-  portion  ••''*• 
Emboldened  by  the  utter  stiUness  pervading  the  room 

he  addressed  himself  to  Mr..  Fyne  with  stolid  elrontelT 
What  I  say  is  that  people  should  be  good-natured 

She  wVtaT'  l-ing/haffed.    She  puts  on  L  grand  a£ 

an^v  ^  ^  °'  f  ^°^',  *"""  P^P'^  ^  g°°d  ^  herself 
anyway.  We  are  a  plam  lot.  We  don't  like  it.  And 
that  s  how  trouble  begins." 

Insensible  to  the  stony  stare  of  three  pairs  of  eyes,  which 
If  the  stones  of  our  childhood  as  to  the  ^wer  of  the  hurTn 
Zr  'ri°^^^'  '°  """"'  '^'^  «°"gh  to  daunt  a Zr 
tfaZ  f '^'"T^"'*"''*^  ^""^  *'''  K^t  End  fastened 

"  Auntt  tr!  ^K   T/  'r  '  P''">'  *°  ^^  '=°''^  °f  both  ^^^es. 
'  ve  got  them  outside  m  the  cab." 
Mrs,  Fyne  looked  mechanically  out  of  the  window.    A 
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four-wheeler  stood  before  the  gate  under  the  weeping  sky. 
The  dnver  in  his  conical  cape  and  tarpauhn  hat,  str^f«»~ 
with  water.  The  drooping  horee  looked  as  though  it  had 
been  fished  out,  half  unconscious,  from  a  pond.  M«.  Fyne 
found  some  reUef  in  looking  at  that  miserable  sight,  away 
from  the  room  in  which  the  voice  of  the  amiable  visitor 
resounded  with  a  vulgar  intonation  exhorting  the  grayed 
sheep  to  return  to  the  delightful  fold.  Come,  Flome, 
make  a  move.    I  can't  wait  on  you  aU  day  here. 

Mis.  Fyne  heard  aU  this  without  turning  her  head  away 
from  the  window.    Fyne  on  the  hearthrug  had  to  hsten  and 
to  look  on  too.    I  shall  ro*  try  to  form  a  surmise  as  co  the 
real  nature  of  the  suspense.    Their  very  goodness  must  have 
made  it  very  anxious.    The  girl's  hands  were  lymg  in  her 
lap  •  her  head  was  lowered  as  if  in  deep  thought ;  and  the 
other  went  on  deUvering  a  sort  of  homily.    Ingratitude  was 
condemned  in  it,  the  sinfulness  of  pride  was  pomted  out- 
together  with  the  proverbial  fact  that  it     goes  before  a 
f  aU  "    There  were  also  some  sound  remarks  as  to  the  danger 
of  nonsensical  notions  and  the  disadvantages  o*  »  qmck 
temper.    It  sets  one's  best  friends  against  one.       And  il 
anybody  ever  wanted  friends  in  the  world  it  s  you,  my  girl 
Even  respect  for  parental  authority  was  invoked.       In  the 
first  hour  of  his  trouble  your  father  wrote  to  me  to  take 
care  of  you-don't  forget  it.    Yes,  to  me,  just  a  plam  man 
rather  than  to  any  of  his  fine  West-End  fnends.    You  can  t 
eet  over  that.    And  a  father's  a  father  no  matter  what  a 
mess  he's  got  himself  into.    You  ain't  going  to  throw  over 
your  own  father— are  you  ?  " 

It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  he  was  more  absurd  than 
cruel  or  more  cruel  than  absurd.  Mis.  Fyne,  with  the  fme 
ear  of  a  woman,  seemed  to  detect  a  jeering  mtention  in  his 
meanly  unctuous  tone,  something  more  vile  than  mere 
cruelty.  She  glanced  quickly  over  her  shoulder  and  «aw 
the  gk'l  raise  her  two  hands  to  her  head,  then  let  them  fall 
agai^  on  her  lap.  Fyne  in  front  of  the  fire  was  like  the  victim 
of  an  unholy  spell-bereft  of  motion  and  speech  but  ob- 
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remarkable  indMduaTS  ^3  wiy)  Z  .'":  '?"  ^^^^^  "^ 
"WeU?         "     A„  •         .!^*y^  "™«  out  into  sarcasm. 

fere  m  a  bar^  i  know  L^of    t^    l^L'^  ^'*'- 
your  father  wiU  take  it  wh-n  hi  wonder  how 

you  expect  him  e^e'^to  c'om:  ou\?""  °"*  '  "  "  "'  «'-'' 

from  sarcasS  vTm  mS  ""  '"  '^^^^  ^^'^''^^^^^ 
let'm^'rai^y'J,  Si^^rth'^^Butbeforelgohome 
throwing  us  ov;rX  tt«  'f  u'^  ^^  ^"^  •^''*"'=«  y°« 
father  laUnTjSEkTole^."*''"  ''^'^  '^  >^" 

Fyne  rose  too,  and  even  the  .sn^ii  7  ^'^^-    """• 

husband.  Bu  the  dri  dronLT  "^'^.'"«">''^«d  from  her 
turned  her  head  to  ,S  iT.%T  T^  tt  if ""  '"'' 
accidental  meeting  of  fugitive  glances  It  ^  ^  r"!*'  °° 
commmiication.  To  mrres&n  «  /*  1^*^  ^  ^^''^e^ate 
Fyne  said  she  did  noT  know  ""w  .  "'  "^*'"''  **'^- 
suggested.  ■■  No,"  she  sS  "  vZt  ILT"!!"^  '  "  ' 
crushed,   resigned.'"    "No!    Nof  N  ^,5    '"^''' ""^ry, 

the^et^^rtflX^-Xt'^fo^r^^^^ 

In  the  attentive,  in  the  casud-^Llle  LT/.^'r"*- 

-m  tte  expression  of  the  sof  t^t T^ds     ^"*^'"'  ^'^'=- 

m""  ;irmu?mrdV^  '  "  '  -^^'^  -th  interest. 

my  inquiS     M  171.1  T  ^'^  ^«<=o"ections,  heeded  not 

q   ry.    All  her  mental  energy  was  concentrated  on 
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the  nature  of  that  memorable  glance.    The  general  tradi- 
tion of  mankind  teaches  us  that  glances  occupy  a  con- 
siderable place  in  the  self-expression  of  ^°™««^  ?*«. 
Fyne  was  trying  honestly  to  give  me  some  idea  as  much 
perhaps  to  satisfy  her  own  uneasiness  as  ""y  f""°f  J-    .^°' 
^  frowning  in  the  effort  as  you  see  sometimes  a  chdd  do 
Zat  is  del Wul  in  women  is  that  they  so  often  re^mble 
tateUigent  children-I  mean  the  crustiest,  the  sourest,  the 
"battered  of  them  do-^t  times).    She  wi^frowiimg, 
Ta^and  I  was  beginning  to  smile  faintly  at  her  when  all 
at  once  she  came  out  with  something  totally  unexpected. 
"It  was  horribly  merry,"  she  said.  „.jj.„ 

I  suppose  she  must  have  been  satisfied  by  my  sudden 
gravity  because  she  looked  at  me  in  a  friendly  manner. 

"  Yes.  Mrs.  Fyne,"  I  said,  smiling  no  longer.  1  see. 
It  would  have  been  horrible  even  on  the  stage. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  interrupted  me-and  I  really  believe  her 
change  of  attitude  back  to  folded  arms  was  meant  to  check 
Tshudder.  "  But  it  wasn't  on  the  stage,  and  it  was  not 
with  her  lips  that  she  laughed."  , 

"Yes  It  must  have  been  horrible,"  I  assented.  And 
then  she  had  to  go  away  ultimately-I  suppose.    You 

•^%^%MtS'F;e.  "  I  rang  the  bell  and  told  one 
of  the  maids  to  go  and  bring  the  hat  and  coat  out  of  the 
cab.    And  then  we  waited." 

I  don't  think  that  there  ever  was  such  waiting  unless 
possibly  in  a  jail  at  some  moment  or  other  on  the  mornmg 
S^  e::ecution.  The  servant  appeared  with  the  hat  and 
coat.andthen.  still  as  on  the  morning  of  ^^^f^^^^-^^^ 
the  condemned.  I  believe,  is  offered  a  breakfast.  Mrs.  Fyne 
aSf ^t  the  white-faced  girl  should  swallow  somettung 
warm  (if  she  could)  before  leavmg  her  house  for  an  inter 
r^ble  drive  through  raw  cold  air  in  a  damp  fou^r^''*^ 
!lMrs.  Fyne  broke  the  awful  silence  -.  '  You  really  mus 
try  to  eat  something,"  in  her  best  resolute  m^*;-  f^^ 
tSned  to  the  "  odious  person  "  with  the  same  determma- 
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X  Z:^"" '°"  "*"  ^'* ''°""  '-'^ »--  *  -p  0' 

h  J» *k!'°'"'''  "employer  of  labour  "  sat  down.    He  might 
sne  did  not  thmk  of  concUiating  him  then.    He  sat  down 

h  ~ft.  Mf  r  "^^  "''°  ^^  ''™-"  much  agZst 
his  will  m  doubtful  company     He  accepted  ungraciously 

sip  or  two  and  put  it  down  as  if  there  were  some  mor^ 
con  ammation  m  the  cofiee  of  these  "swells."  Betwwn 
whUes  he  directed  mysteriously  inexpressive  gl^ceTat 
little  Fyne,  who,  I  gather,  had  no  breakfast  thaf  morning 
at  aU.  Neither  had  the  girl.  She  never  mov^Tef 
hands  from  her  lap  till  her  appointed  guardian  got  ud 
leaving  his  cup  half  full.  6  •"ukui  got  up, 

u!iJ^^'^  \^°T  ^'"^'*-  "''*"  *°  *ake  advantage  of  this 

?wLt^l°*^''  ^  T^  ^■'"*  '''  ^^"  *^ke  you  home  at  once 
1  want  to  begm  my  day— I  do." 

After  a  few  more  dumb,  leaden-footed  minutes  whUe 
Flora  was  puttmg  on  her  hat  and  jacket,  the  Fynes  without 

ZT'  '""'°"*  ""^^  '"y*^^^'  ^"  '"^  tr  W  ?he 

•   '!  ^i*?,  °''^"  ^°°^'^  ''*<=''  at  "S,"  said  Mrs.  Fyne      "  She 

impression  of  the  miserable  dependence  of  girls-of  wom^n 

Slf  ki^d^reiS-i:::!!^?  ^''^  --  -  ---^« 

roJlZi^'h^  *™';  ^°r"  •=""'*  8°  f°^  0°  the  high 
ZTjf  ^  "^  *°  P**  "P  "  "^«8  even  when  dignity 
mdependence,  or  existence  itself  are  It  stake.  BuWhai 
made  me  mterrupt  Mrs.  Fyne's  tirade  was  my  profCd  ' 

S^d  therfL"'  ""  I*"""'  "^^  ^'  ^^  ^°^  ^ho^  it 
Sb,?fl  "°tP'^''  '"  '^^  *°'"'d-    And  not  only 

unpulses.     For  it  seemed  ^obvious  to  me  from  what  I 
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had  learned  that,  to  put  it  mUdly,  he  was  not  an  impubive 

person.  .     „   , 

"  I  confess  that  I  can't  understand  hjs  motive,     i 

exclaimed.  l  c   ,.»     tj 

"  This  is  exactly  what  John  wondered  at,  at  first,  smq 
Mrs.  Fyne.  By  that  time  an  intimacy— if  not  exact^ 
confidence— had  sprung  up  between  us  which  pemutted 
her  in  this  discussion  to  refer  to  her  husband  as  John. 
•'  You  know  he  had  not  opened  his  lips  aU  that  time, 
she  pursued.  "I  don't  blame  his  restramt.  On  the 
contrary.  What  could  he  have  said  ?  I  could  see  he 
was  observing  the  man  very  thoughtfully." 

"  And  so,  Mr.  Fyne  listened,  observed  and  meditated, 
I  said.  "  That's  an  excellent  way  of  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion. And  may  I  ask  at  what  conclusion  he  had 
managed  to  arrive  ?  On  what  ground  did  he  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  inexpUcable  ?  For  I  can't  admit  humanity 
to  be  the  explanation.    It  would  be  too  monstrous. 

It  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  Mrs.  Fyne  assured  me  with 
some  resentment,  as  though  I  had  aspersed  little  Fyne  s 
sanity  Fyne  very  sensibly  had  set  himself  the  mental 
task  of  discovering  the  self-interest.  I  should  not  have 
thought  him  capable  of  so  much  cynicism.  He  said  to 
himself  that  for  people  of  that  sort  (reUgious  fears  or  the 
vanity  of  righteousness  put  aside)  money— not  great 
wealth,  but  money,  just  a  Uttle  money— is  the  measure 
of  virtue,  of  expediency,  of  wisdom— of  pretty  well  every- 
thing. But  the  girl  was  absolutely  destitute.  The 
father  was  in  prison  after  the  most  terribly  complete  and 
disgraceful  smash  of  modem  times.  And  then  it  dawne.l 
upon  Fyne  that  tuis  was  just  it.  The  great  smash,  in 
the  great  dust  of  vanishing  millions !  Was  it  possible 
that  they  all  had  vanished  to  the  last  penny  ?  Wasn  t 
there,  somewhere,  something  palpable;  some  fragment 
of  the  fabric  left  ?  ,.       ,.       ., 

"That's  it,"  had  exclaimed  Fyne,  startling  his  wile 
by  this  exidosive  unsealing  of  his  Ups  less  than  half  an 
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^^1*^*^'  ^  '''P'^"''*'  °^  ^  BarnU's  cousm  with  de 
^s  daughter     It  was  still  in  the  dining-roo^  vej 

^S     Ml^h^r^  u°'^"  '^^y'  ^"'^  ^  Ws  country's 
rf d^k'hr.^       ^"^  ?''  "*  *'''  '"°'^"'  i"  elucidation 
'^^.  f^°*"  from  his  usual  placid  solemnity  was 

ninnH  ^ "^  ""^^'^  *''**  «»«  Barral  has  got  some 
plunder  put  away  somewhere."  " 

on^^Xt''!  l^'y  *"'"f  "J  "y  Fy""'-  Ws  comment 
on  It  was  that  a  good  many  bankrupts  had  been  known 

Bai^'^  c^"  P  **  *  P'^"""°"-  ^*  ^"^  possible  bde 
Barral  s  case.  Fyne  went  so  far  in  his  display  of  cvniraJ 
pe«m  as  to  say  that  it  was  extremely  Sb  e  ^ 

thf^ffi  ,  **  *f  ^.  ^y""**  ^*°  •>'*  confidence.  But 
the  beastly  rela  ,ve  had  made  up  his  low  mind  that  it  w^ 
».  He  was  selfish  and  pitiless  in  his  stupidity.  ImtT 
had  clearly  conceived  the  notion  of  making  a  cl^,  on 
de  Barral  when  de  Baaal  came  out  of  prison  on  tS^ 
strength  of  having  "looked  after"  (as  he  would  hlS 
himself  expressed  it)  his  daughter.  He  nursed  W  hoi? 
uch  as  they  were,  in  secret,  and  it  is  to  be  supp^  k?pt 
them  even  from  his  wife.  Fl^wca  Kept 

I  could  see  it  very  weU.    That  beUef  accounted  for  his 
mystenous  air  whUe  he  interfered  in  favour  of  the  JS 

RnJtf  h*^k1°"''  ^r'''''^'  *«  '^''-  It  ^as  as  though 
mora  had  b^n  fated  to  be  always  surrounded  by  treacS 

ia^'^fjr'  'T^  '^"^'  '»P"^«=>  every  instincti^ 
a^iratm  of  her  soul  to  trust  and  to  love.  It  would  have 
been  enough  to  drive  a  fine  nature  into  the  Ta^e^^ 
universal  suspiaon-into  any  sort  of  madness.  l7Jl 
know  how  far  a  sense  of  humour  will  stand^  one  To 
he  foot  of  the  gaUows.  perhaps.  But  from  my  ^U^! 
hon  of  Hora  de  Baoal  I  feared  that  she  hadL-rSS 

SlFtrT-  ^l^l^^^-^d  at  the  desertion  oTS 
absurd  Fyne  dog.  That  animal  was  certainly  free  from 
duplicity.    He  was   frank  and  simple  «d  rii^j^ 
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The  indignation  of  the  girl  at  his  unhypocritical  behaviour 
had  been  funny  but  not  humorous. 

As  you  may  imagine  I  was  not  very  anxious  to  resume 
the  discussion  on  the  justice,  expediency,  effectiveness  or 
what  not,  of  Fyne's  journey  to  London.  It  isn  t  that  I 
was  unfaithful  to  Uttle  Fyne  out  in  the  porch  with  the 
dog  (They  kept  amazingly  quiet  there.  Could  they 
have  gone  to  sleep?)  What  I  felt  was  that  either  my 
sagacity  or  my  conscience  would  come  out  damaged  from 
that  campaign.  And  no  man  wiU  wiUingly  put  hunself 
in  the  way  of  moral  damage.  I  did  not  want  a  war  with 
Mrs.  Fyne.    I  much  preferred  to  hear  something  more  of 

the  girl.    I  said :  .  . ,       in      >. 

"  And  so  she  went  away  with  that  respectable  ruffian. 
Mrs.  Fyne  moved  her  shoulders  slighUy— "  What  else 
could  she  have  done  ?  "    I  agreed  with  her  by  another 
hopeless  gesture.    It  Un't  so  easy  for  a  girl  like  Flora  de 
Barrel  to  become  a  factory  hand,  a  pathetic  seamstress 
or  even  a  barmaid.    She  wouldn't  have  known  how  to 
begin.    She  was  the  captive  of  the  meanest  conceivable 
fate.    And  she  wasn't  mean  enough  for  it.    It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  a  good  many  people  are  bom  cunously 
unfitted  for  the  fate  awaiting  them  on  this  earth.    As  i 
don't  want  you  to  think  that  I  am  unduly  partial  to  the 
eirl  we  shall  say  that  she  failed  decidedly  to  endear  herselt 
to  that  simple,  virtuous  and,  I  believe,  teetotal  household. 
It's  my  conviction  that  an  angel  would  have  failed  like- 
wise.   It's  no  use  going  into  details ;  suffice  it  to  state  that 
before  the  year  was  out  she  was  again  at  the  Fynra'  door. 
This  time  she  was  escorted  by  a  stout  youth.    His  large 
pale  face  wore  a  smile  of  inane  cunning  soured  by  annoy- 
ance    His  clothes  were  new  and  the  indescribable  smart- 
ness of  their  cut,  a  genre  which  had  never  been  obtruded 
on  her  notice  before,  astonished  Mrs.  Fyne,  who  came  ou 
into  the  hall  with  her  hat  on  ;  for  she  was  about  to  go  out 
to  hear  a  new  pianist  (a  girl)  in  a  friend's  house.    The 
youth  addressing  Mrs.  Fyne  easily  begged  her  not  to  let 
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^n'VS'Shl^,^^^^^^  The.  Ld 

for  the  last  three^te  Ev.,^^  f  ^^^  "'""t  >»" 
heartily  sick  of  quSi„,  h^^''  '"  'V^»y  *" 
him  to  bring  her  to  this  fAn  * T™°'  '"'«'  <^harged 
and  gentlemin  Le  auit.  w1  '^''  "^  *''*'  'he  lady 
She  hadn-t  ^o^^  Tnle  7^'?^  *°  '"'  '"'^^  '^'^  ^  " 
English  home  andV^n^^ttrouTont''  ""''"•  '"'-* 

to  dash  back  and  try  for  T^/ht  T.      .V  ®"*  ^'  "«=*"' 

»  he  were   to   bum   over  t"      "r  ^'l''*""«  ^^^ 

Good  luck  toyou-and  I  ho  J  I'l,  „  ^°°<^-hJ*.   Florrie. 

again.-  "°P*  '"  never  see  your  face 

»ay.  She  had  b^^  too^u^ut  T  'f """^  "  *°^d  '» 
freely.  But  she  h^dThe'^t^lt V'tdT"  'V'"' 
girl's  arm  just  as  she  too  wo.  r  •  "'"'^  *•*  S^ab  the 
^vith  the  haste  I  supZ>^  T'''^^  °":S  '"*°  ''«'  «*^<=et- 
know  what  tra^c  t^^T'  *'"*""  *"'^  *^  ''eep  I  don't 
"You  stopped  her  with  your  own  han^  m      ^ 

I  coaid  do  to  hold  her  in  ihTI^ir^  ,    ,   "    ^t  "^  all 
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with  .  wild^yed,  white-faced  girl  had  a  certain  dramatic 
{aKtnation. 

"•^XrlTTZii  that  .he  .truggled."  «id  Mr.. 
Fyn°  Srcompr"Led  her  lips  lor  a.-™-V"iXr 
added:   "A.  to  her  being  a  comedian  that,  another 

comic   exasperation.    "Are   you    reproaching   me   with 

"^tVThe'^Son'tluing  me  that  she  was  not  that  in 
the  "east     O^e  of  the  recommendations  she  always  m- 

r?H€£%Sy:u^tin^- 

hauntmg  me  to  tnis  aay.     i-<u"u"j, 

would  have  allowed  a  human  bemg  with  a  face  like  that 

to  rush  out  alone  into  the  streets.  __ 

.'  And  doesn't  it  haunt  you.  Mrs.  Fjme  ?  __I  ask^d^ 
"No  not  now,"  she  said  unplacably.  Perhaps  u  i 
had  kt  her  go  it  might  have  done.  .  .  .  Don't  concud  . 
.V  I  tLf  I  think  she  was  playing  a  comedy  then, 
wS  luer  trlStog  at  first  she  ended  by  remaining. 
?he  ^ve  up  vS  Lddenly.  She  coUapsed  in  our  arms 
mi^eTd  the  mJd's  who  came  rx,mung  up  m  response  to 

'"^- Md  th"e'door  was  then  shut."  I  completed  the  phrase 
"  "Se'dL  was  shut."  Mrs.  Fyne  lowered  and  raised 
her  head  slowly. 
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.nilK  ^'2^%^:^:^  °'  ""^  •"'"«  '  -  certain, 
function  th.t  .  te^ooJ^shJ    ""'  ^"J'"*  *°  'he  musica 

»t«r«.ting  young  JianistTS)  who  T"*  TT^^  '" 
one  of  the  recogni^d  veriorSJ!  m  '  ,  '^'  ''*•*  '*'=°'ne 
leave  her  house  ^  t^^t? 7 "  ^"^  ■''"=  '^'''  ""f  ''ate 
came  home  f^m  tt  ffi«  i  fhT  '^^""■'  'f-'"  ^ '"  "  -^ 
before  dinner,  I  have  no  iifoL,  '  ''"'  ''*"  '"  '"'"r 

afflnnthatinthemL'n"heywert:M-.  "">!'  ',^""'''''  '° 
possible  that  in  the  firet  mo JTnf  V  "'  *^"'  «''  '  ■  ■  -i'-ife 
down  a  swear-wor^  l7lZ  ' '  ^'"P"'«  "*  ''»"  to  Vep 


'^^^i7^^^rli^T££:S^^^^^^      the  Fynes 
wealthy  old  lady     With  ~w!°      ,!  ?"«''"'«  a  certain 

yea.,  hiring  back'a  sort  oLeU^:e"dlth^^^^  *'*  '""■"« 
an  optimistic  outlook    hW^„T^  "*""'"^*  °' 'ee'ing, 

experiment.  TheSudt^a!  vS^  "" k *^'  ^'"'""'^  '°^ 
let  me  see  the  poor  thi^e^  "  ck  ^  """=''  interested  ."Do 
to  see  Flow  de  BarTfn  Mr,  fI^  v  T'^'^^'^  '^"^^'^ 
day  when  there  w^  „  "  be  fhT  '^*T«-"~'"  °"  '^ 
her  with  charming,  TyTr^thetir  *k*"^  '^'  P'^^'^ed  to 
way  to  deal  with  o^r H^ *'l^:i"'°"*y,:,  "The  only 
them.     You  must  forgeT  i^r;     V^  "'''^'  ^  *°  ^°'«^' 

at  me.    I  always  forgfrn^e.*  '^ '""P'"'    ^^ 

be  cheerful."  *     ^'-    "^t  >^"'"  ^ge  one  ought  to 

Later  on  when  left  alone  with  ««,  i- 
"ady :  "  I  do  hope  the  cMd  ,^]i  l^'  ^^"^  '^^  ^^'<^  *°  that 
can't  have  sad  faces  „e^„,^'i?"'"^«'^  *°  ^  cheerful.     I 
ful  companions!"  '•    ^*  ""^  ^«  °»«  needs  cheer- 

Bou™emou^fof:^l«,,ro:Jh°"  ^'^  '^  ^-'  *» 
and  companion.  SheTad  sT.d  t  '  l"  *'''  ^^'^'^  °'  """^^ 
^ty:  '•We^aUhave^fgrtiSeXr.^Si-- 
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grumpy  old  woman."  But  on  their  return  *»  London  Je 
IS^ght  Mrs.  Fyne  at  once.  She  ^^^^ jliscovered  that  Fb,^ 
was  .ot  naturaUy  cheerful.  When  she  made  efiorts  to  be  it 
ZZ  stm  worse.  The  old  lady  couldn't  stand  the  stram  of 
Tw  And  then  to  have  the  whole  thing  out,  she  could 
lot  beafto  hSfor  a  companion  anyone  who  did  noUove 
Zt  She  was  certain  that  Flora  d.d  not  love  her.  Why  ? 
She  couldn't  say.  Moreoever.  she  had  -^^-S^t  ^^^^  ^^ 
iooking  at  her  in  a  peculiar  way  at  times.  Oh  no  l-it  was 
^t  an  evil  look-ifwas  an  unusual  expression  which  one 
^uld  not  understand.  And  when  one  '^^-"bered  tha 
^er  father  was  in  prison  shut  up  together  with  a  ot  o 

sni^oirt^^to"t;"^s::^^^^ 

thought  it  would  be  better  perhaps 

MTFyne  assented  hurriedly  to  the  unspcKen  condus>on 
"  Oh  cert^ly  !    Certainly."  wondering  to  herself  what  was 
to  b^^lonTv^th  Flora  next ;  but  she  was  not  ve^;  much 
sur?ris?d  at'he  change  in  the  old  lady's  view  of  Flora  de 
Rarral     She  almost  understood  it.  ,.      ^  , 

mat  ^me  next  was  a  German  family,  the  continenta 
acquaintances  of  the  wife  of  one  of  Fyne's  colleagues  m  the 
Home  Office.    Flora  of  the  enigmatical  glances  was  d.s- 
SedTthem  without  much  reflection.    As  it  was  no 
Answered  absolutely  necessary  to  take  them  mto  full 
TniL.  they  neit'her  expected  the  g-J  to^;?^-  '^ 
cheerful  nor  were  they  discomposed  undul>  by  the  m 
dSabrquality  of  her  glances.    The  German  won  an 
las  q^te  oLia.?- ;   there  were  two  boys  to  look  ^ler 
thev  were  ordinary,  too.  I  presume  ;  and  Flora.  I  under 
Itand   was  very  attentive  to  them.    If  she    *"ght  t^em 
an^hing  it  must  have  been  by  inspiration  alone,  for  si  e 
cerS  knew  nothing  of  teaching.    But  it  was  mos, 
"conversation  "  which  was  demanded  from  her.    Flo  a  de 
B^r^nversing  with  two  small  German  boys,  regularly, 
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.*  *  «''Kr-•r°»^'!7^"'f'"' 
^r  s  -r ,"';?;'  •"  V  ™  *■  ~y  i 

the  full  conscZVnl  nf  h  ^    ''  ''""'"^  *"'  '^^  ^^^^ed  into 
up  in  contact  Xfomlv  '^''*'°"'  "'''  "  P^"^""  ^^^ng 

He  was  not^^»  .  ^^'  *°°'  **"*^'J  »«  be  loved. 

respectabkrefc^^^^^^  ^Jf  ^  °J  ^'^"^  ''^  ^-^LdT 
for  FloralfT/h  JL  "'°'^''  ^^^  '^^°  Perhaps  better 
his  siSe  'emerpJs^'"  a  me„  brute.  But  he  s^  about 
paternalmCner^  'L"",.  '^f  T"*^'  •^^"«°"='  ^J^o^t 
a  pretty  "Xn^'  £  ^^fo/  'u  T"  *"  "^^  "^^'^ 
st'll  too  innocent  anH  •  !,  .  ^"  experience  was 
aware  TfheS-^.  "°*    ^'^    sufficiently 

approaches  st  1  noT^";.*"  '"^*'^'  *^^^«  ""^ked 
Wm  symjathefk-thefi^r  '"'■'"■''''*•  ^he  thought 
Pe.^on%he  had  evlr  Jt  she''''''"^''^-  ^y^P^t^^^t'-^ 
^^e  could  not  undersfand-'t  S^  071^^.1^ 
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For,  as  you  may  imagine,  the  wifely  penetration  was  not  to 
be  deceived  for  any  great  length  of  time— the  more  so  that 
the  wife  was  older  than  the  husband.  The  man  with  the 
peculiar  cowardice  of  respectabiUty  never  said  a  word  in 
Flora's  defence.  He  stood  by  and  heard  her  reviled  in  the 
most  abusive  terms,  only  nodding  and  frowning  vaguely 
from  time  to  time.  It  will  give  you  the  idea  of  the  girl's 
innocence  when  I  say  that  at  first  she  actually  thought  this 
storm  of  indignant  reproaches  was  caused  by  the  discovery 
of  her  real  name  and  her  relation  to  a  convict.  She  had  been 
sent  out  under  an  assumed  name— a  highly  recommended 
orphan  of  honourable  parentage.  Her  distress,  her  burning 
cheeks.herendeavourstoexpress  her  regret  for  this  deception 
were  taken  for  a  confession  of  guilt.  "  You  attempted  to 
bring  dishonour  to  my  home,"  the  German  woman  screamed 

at  her. 

Here's  a  misunderstanding  for  you  !  Flora  de  Barral, 
who  felt  the  shame  but  did  not  believe  in  the  guilt  of  her 
father,  retorted  fiercely,  "  Nevertheless  I  am  as  honourable 
as  you  are."  And  then  the  German  woman  nearly  went 
into  a  fit  from  rage.  "  I  shall  have  you  thrown  out  into 
the  street." 

Flora  was  not  exactly  thrown  out  into  the  street,  1 
believe,  but  she  • -s  bundled  bag  and  baggage  on  board  a 
steamer  for  London.  Did  1  tell  you  these  people  lived  in 
Hamburg  ?  WeU  yes— sent  to  the  docks  late  on  a  rainy 
winter  evening  in  charge  of  some  sneering  lackey  or  other 
who  behaved  to  her  insolently  and  left  her  on  deck  burning 
with  indignation,  her  hair  half  down,  shaking  with  excite- 
ment and,  truth  to  say,  scared  as  near  as  possible  into 
hysterics.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  stewardess  who, 
without  asking  questions,  good  soul,  took  charge  of  her 
quietly  in  the  ladies'  saloon  (luckily  it  was  empty)  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  she  would  ever  have  reached  EnglanJ. 
can't  tell  if  a  straw  ever  saved  a  drowning  man,  but  I  know 
th*t  a  mere  filance  is  enough  to  make  despair  pause. 
For  in  truth  we  who  are  creatures  of  impulse  are  nut 
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enerev  h,,f  ♦  h    «  T        weanness-not  an  act  of  savace 

did  not  Jem  awareTo^h"r  h  *'''P'''*^""'*«^^-^ 
sickness,  who  talked  of  thpKKr^"  *^"'^'  ^^an  sea- 
-it  would  b:  I  oi    Jht'SouT'^n"'  T  ?"^^ 
in  a  professionally  busy  ier?i";^''"'''°;''''^t«'^ 
comfortable  down  belowL^'     .,^*  ""^  "^'^^  y°" 

Barral  did  lie  down  and^  m      J        '^  y°""S-    ^'"'■a  ^e 

woman  holds  an  absZtT' rifht-^'  '  '"^P"^'  '^'  ^ 
excuse-to  escape  in  her  own  SvTon,^''"''''  ■  ^  P"^*''' 
world.  ^  '^°™  *  raan-nusmanaged 


And  she  did  ?  " 
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"  Yes.  Of  course.  She  isn't  a  goose,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Fyne  tartly. 

"  Then  her  education  is  completed,"  I  remarked  with 
some  bitterness.  "  Don't  you  think  she  ought  to  be  given 
a  chance  ? " 

Mrs.  Fyne  understood  my  meaning. 

"  Not  this  one,"  she  snapped  in  a  quite  feminine  way. 
"  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  plead,  but  I—" 

"  I  do  not  plead.  I  simply  asked.  It  seemed  natural 
to  ask  what  you  thought." 

"  It's  what  I  feel  that  matters.  And  I  can't  help  my 
feelings.  You  may  guess,"  she  added  in  a  softer  tone, 
"  that  my  feelings  are  mostly  concerned  with  my  brother. 
We  were  very  fond  of  each  other.  The  difference  of  our 
ages  was  not  very  great.  I  suppose  you  know  he  is  a  little 
younger  than  I  am.  He  was  a  sensitive  boy.  He  had  the 
habit  of  brooding.  It  is  no  use  concealing  from  you  that 
neither  of  us  was  happy  at  home.  You  have  heard,  no 
doubt.  .  .  .  Yes  ?  Well,  I  was  made  still  more  unhappy 
and  hurt— I  don't  mind  telling  you  that.  He  made  his 
way  to  some  distant  relations  of  our  mother's  people 
who  I  believe  were  not  known  to  my  father  at  all.  I 
don't  wish  to  judge  their  action." 

I  interrupted  Mrs.  Fyne  here.  I  had  heard.  Fyne  was 
not  very  communicative  in  general,  but  he  was  proud  of  his 
father-in-law—"  Carleon  Anthony,  the  poet,  you  know." 
Proud  of  his  celebrity  without  approving  of  his  character. 
It  was  on  that  account,  I  strongly  suspect,  that  he  seized 
with  avidity  upon  the  theory  of  poetical  genius  being  allied 
to  madness,  which  he  got  hold  of  in  some  idiotic  book 
everybody  was  reading  a  few  years  ago.  It  struck  him  as 
being  truth  itself— illuminating  like  the  sun.  He  adopted 
it  devoutly.  He  bored  me  with  it  sometimes.  Once,  jii.>t 
to  shut  him  up,  I  asked  quietly  if  this  theory  which  lie 
regarded  as  so  incontrovertible  did  net  cause  him  some 
uneafmess  about  his  wife  and  the  dear  girls  ?  Ho  train- 
fixed  me  with  a  pitymg  stare  and  requested  me  m  hia  Mcp 
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'  well-established  fact  "  that 


solemn  voice  to  remember  the 
genius  was  not  transmissible 
I  said  only  "Oh  '    I.jn't  it  :>  •■ 

silenced  me  by  an  unanswe  'hl^  "'°"^''*  ^"  ^^"^ 

tinned  to  talk  of  hk  t^  i*  argument.    But  he  con- 

the  courLof  that  rnn^        "'  father-in-law,  and  it  was  fn 

addressedXmserves  t„  h  P"'*  '  ''''^  ^^«  "^turally 

nesting  a  frie?dj"'roL'u,t'ar  a^ttt''  "r™'  ^"« 
mcensed  (but  alwavs  rpfinlH?  ^^  "^^^  ^"'"re,  the 

of  mere  pol  she7T«rf^l '  n^°''  '"  ^"^^^^  -  '«tter 
Liverpool  MopleThfrf!  ^^"'^  "'^""'^^'^  '""rtally  the 
-ortdrnt <!  rjTpSred tt  °'  ""f  "^^  ""  ^-' 
they  simply  kept  the  W  Sev  letTi " 'T '^^^  ^"^^^ 
because  he  was  in  their  wav  bnt  h  T^  .^°  *°  ^^  "°f 

be  allowed  to  go.  ^      *  ''"'^^"^  ^^  '^gg«d  hard  to 

"  Weill  sr  m^df":;';;!'  h"/^^  ^^'^^  ^  p-"-- 

choice  of  life-soe;^tao^"„y,'""'^''  abandoned.  Then  his 
f  was  very  much  grieved  Tsh,'  uld"h  "*rt'  '  "^^^  ^y- 
l«^en  distinguished-^at  any   ate  t^^'  ''*'"  *°  ''^^^ 

sphere  where  we  could  have  h.H  ''""'"  '"  ^^^  ^='^ 
quaintances,  thoughts     Don't    h    uT™""  '"'^^^^*='  ="^- 

from  him.  kut  thf  ;Ls?t  JthlrtLal'r r ^T'''^ 
f  was  most  painfullv  aff^rt.^  u  \  ""' '°^°"' him. 
difficulty  of '^CLnfi  a  ,WI  "'^"  '''  ^"^  ''^^^  •'J'  the 
together "  ^        ""«'"    *°P«^    we    could    discuss 

thoSs  wlndl^o!/:?  t^ "^  °'  '^'-  ^^"''^^  ^  ■<='  my 

h.  domestic  peTceTnJ^hiu';''  "  '°  ='"^'^'  ^"^^'^^ 

-uX  r'etoi  u'T;  tt^  "  "°*  ^'"''^  ^-  ''^^t  't 
"^'other  take  care  of  hiSf  f^  ''''^^''^'^-^  to  let  your 

-rh=i^f-r-:-«^^^^^^ 

--y,  bashful  manner  which^oused  my  tt^r^?^^ 
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"  SaUors  I  believe  are  very  susceptible,"  she  added  with 
forced  assurance. 

I  burst  into  a  laugh  which  only  increased  the  coldness 

of  her  observing  stare. 

"They  are.  Immensely!  Hopelessly!  My  dear  Mrs. 
Fyne,  you  had  better  give  it  up !  It  only  makes  your 
husband  miserable." 

"  And  I  am  quite  miserable  too.    It  is  really  our  first 

difference.  .  .  ." 

'■  Regarding  Miss  de  Barral  ?  "  I  asked. 

'■  Regarding  everything.  It's  really  intolerable  that  this 
girl  should  be  the  occasion.    I  think  he  really  ought  to 

^  slHurned  her  chair  round  a  little  and  picking  up  the 
book  I  had  been  reading  in  the  morning  began  to  turn  the 
163.V6S  ibscntlv 

Her  eyes  being  ofi  me,  I  felt  I  could  allow  myself  to  leave 
the  room.  Its  atmosphere  had  become  hopeless  for  ittle 
Fyne's  domestic  peace.  You  may  smile.  But  to  the  solemn 
all  things  are  solemn.    I  had  enough  sagacity  to  understand 

*  I  slipped  out  into  the  porch.  The  dog  was  slumbering 
at  Fyne's  feet.  The  muscular  little  man  leanuig  on  lus 
elbow  and  gazing  over  the  fields  presented  a  forlorn 
figure.  He  turned  his  head  quickly,  but  seemg  I  w« 
alone,  relapsed  into  his  moody  contemplation  of  the  green 
landscape.  . 

I  said  loudly  and  distinctly  :  "  I've  come  out  to  smoke  a 
cigarette,"  and  sat  down  near  hini  on  the  little  bene .. 
Then  lowering  my  voice:  "Tolerance  is  an  e^tremdy 
difficult  virtue,"  I  said.  "  More  difficult  for  some  tlun 
heroism.     More  difficult  than  compassion."  ^    ^  .  , 

I  avoided  looking  at  him.  I  knew  well  enough  that  ii( 
would  not  like  this  opening.  General  ideas  were  not  to  lub 
taste.  He  mistrusted  them.  I  lighted  a  cigarette,  not 
that  I  wanted  to  smoke,  but  to  give  another  moment  to 
the  consideration  of  the  advice— the  diplomaUc  advice  i 
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achon  your  wife's  mind  refuses  to  sanction.    The  do^frmi 
which  I  .magine  she  stuffs  into  the  pretty  heads  oTvour 

ter7delLSu  ^f™*  ""y^"  *"  i"dge.     I  seem  to  see  her 
tnr7h».  ^^  ""P'^'   *'"eeing   themselves   with    the 

Se-ritgr^  ^''^'^  «"^-  -"'^  the  swords  ^^M^s^ 

Fyj.e*'s'udt:ur'  '"  °'"°"'  "^'  "™'^^'"  "'"'"-"^ 
"Yes.  No  doubt,"  I  assented  in  a  low  voice  as  before 
But  It  IS  a  mere  mteUectual  exercise.    What  I^  ^that 

m  dealmg  with  reality  Mrs.  Fyne  ceases  to  be  Jle^t     i„ 

a  woman  and  behavmg  like  a  woman.  And  vet  this  irno? 
only  reasonable  and  natural,  but  it  is  he/only  chJicl  A 
woman  a«awst  the  world  has  no  resources  but  in  h^^selt 

stdwCCl  ■■"''"  '^  *°  '^  -'^'  ""  -    ^-  -S- 

Bu^CdTdTn"/"*  ''*"''"  •''^  ''''^  ^''^t  he  understood. 
but  he  did  not  seem  mterested.  What  he  expected  of  me 
was  to  extncate  him  from  a  difficult  situation.  I  do^t 
know  how  far  credible  this  may  sound,  to  less  sole.™ 
married  couples,  but  to  remain  at  variance  wiS^l^S 
seemed  to  hun  a  considerable  incident.    AlmoTt  a  Z^r 
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"  It  looks  as  though  I  didn't  care  what  happened  to  her 
brother,"  he  said.     "And  after  aU  if  anything.  .  .  ." 

I  became  a  little  impatient  but  without  raising  my  tone : 
"  What  thing  ?  "  I  asked.  "  The  liability  to  get  penal 
servitude  is  so  far  like  genins  that  it  isn't  hereditary. 
And  what  else  car  ;  •  objected  to  the  girl  ?  All  the  energy 
of  her  deeper  fe^  1  igs,  which  she  would  use  up  vainly  m 
the  danger  and  Udgac  of  a  struggle  with  society  may 
be  turned  into  devoted  attachment  to  the  man  who 
offers  her  a  way  of  escape  from  what  can  be  only  a 
life  of  moral  anguish.  I  don't  mention  the  physical 
difficulties." 

Glancing  at  Fyne  out  of  the  comer  of  one  eye  I  discovered 
that  he  was  attentive.  He  made  the  remark  that  I  should 
have  said  all  this  to  his  wife.  It  was  a  sensible  enough 
remark.  But  I  had  given  Mrs.  Fyne  up.  I  asked  him  if 
his  impression  was  that  his  wife  meant  to  entrust  him  with 
a  letter  for  her  brother  ? 

No.  He  didn't  think  so.  There  were  certain  reasons 
which  made  Mrs.  Fyne  unwilling  to  commit  her  arguments 
to  paper.  Fyne  was  to  be  primed  -vith  them.  But  he  had 
no  doubt  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal  she  would  make 
up  her  mind  to  write. 

"  She  does  not  wish  me  to  go  unless  with  a  full  convK- 
tion  that  she  is  right,"  said  Fyne  solemnly. 

"  She's  very  exacting,"  I  commented.  And  then  I  re- 
flected that  she  was  used  to  it.  "  Would  nothing  less  du 
for  once  ?  " 

"  You  don't  mean  that  I  should  give  way— do  you  ? 
asked  Fyne  in  a  whisper  of  alarmed  suspicion. 

As  this  was  exactly  what  I  meant,  I  let  his  fright  sink 
into  him.  He  fidgeted.  If  the  word  may  be  used  of  50 
solemn  a  personage,  he  wriggled.  And  when  the  horrid 
suspicion  had  descended  into  his  very  heels,  so  to  speak, 
he  became  very  still.  He  sat  gazing  stomly  into  space 
bounded  by  the  yeUow,  bumt-up  slopes  of  the  rising  ground 
a  couple  of  miles  away.    The  face  of  the  down  showed  tlie 
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r™!L^,r/'  °i  ^^^  'l"*"y  *'•««  n°t  more  than  sixteen 
hour,  before  Fyne  and  I  had  been  groping  in  the  darl^^itS 

Shattered  body  of  a  prl.    For  myself  I  had  in  addition  the 
memory  of  my  meeting  with   her.    She   was   certain^^ 

r?'y  diminishing  as  her  yeans  increased     The  "pwaJ 

~  a^d  M^  T"""""  ^"^  "°"  ^'>*  had  becoL  a 
woman,  and  Mr^.  Fyne  was  presenting  an  implacable  front 
to  a  particularly  feminine  transaction.  I  may  sav  tri 
umphantly  feminine.  It  is  true  that  M.^.  fZ  m  ^ot 
want  women  to  be  women.  Her  theory  was  that^hey  luW 
oCdldTtT  n  '"*°  "»^<=™P"'o"s  sexless  nuisances.  T 
offended  theorist  dwelt  in  her  bosom  somewhere.     In  whT^ 

h?,^pH  f  """^"''^  ^'°^  "^^  S*™1  '°  =-'  about  savfng 
he^elf  from  a  most  miserable  existence  I  can't  conceive 
but  I  verily  beheve  that  she  would  have  found  UeiTe; 
to  forgive  the  girl  an  actual  crime ;  say  the  rX,L  of  f  h^ 
J.u™emouth  old  lady.  desk,  for  ins'tanl  An^^fn-fo'r'^ 
of  nrn^^ ,  t-  "''^  "'"'''  °*  "  ^°'"*"  her.elf-her  se,^ 
stT»r  ?'^^'P/^  ^^"y  **''°"e  ^it''^  her  ;  and  thou^ 
e  had  not  much  use  for  her  brother,  yet  sh;  did  not  hke 
1"  see  him  annexed  by  another  woman.     By  a  chh  of  a 

E  worW  r,  '  wT''  T-  ^°*^'"«  ^  truer  Van  Sat  in 
~LT^'  *''V"^"^^  ^^''^  "°  right  to  their  opportuni  ies 
senTin^    T'f°^*""^  ^«^«  ^  l^g^l  disquaUiicatior   Fyne^ 

ab  Htv  f  *'?  "/'r  "y  "°"'^  •«  '"  ^  ™-°)  had  more 
deed  ?h±«'^'^  '^^'^  °^  ^  ^y^P^thy  survived.  In! 
knew,>  ,   u""  """""'    Ghastly  nuisance,"  but  I 

-  t.nmking.     With  my  eyes  on  the  dog  lying  curled  up 
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in  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  porcL  I  suggested  in  a  sub- 
dued Unpersonal  tone:  "Yes.    Why  not  let  youiseli  be 

I  never  saw  Uttle  Fyne  less  solemn.    He  hissed  through 
his  teeth  in  unexpectedly  figurative  style  that  it  would 
take  a  lot  to  persuade  him  to  "  push  under  the  head  of 
a  poor  devil  of  a  girl  quite  sufficiently  plucky  "—and 
snorted.    He  was  still  gazing  at  the  distant  quarry,  and  I 
think  he  was  affected  by  that  sight.    I  assured  hun  that  I 
was  far  from  advising  him  to  do  anything  so  cruel.    I  am 
convinced  he  had  always  doubted  the  soundness  of  my 
principles,  because  he  turned  on  me  swiftly  as  though  he 
had  been  on  the  watch  for  a  Upse  from  the  straight  path. 
' '  Then  what  do  you  mean  ?    That  I  should  pretend  ! 
"No!    What  nonsense  I    It  would  be  immoral.    I  may 
however  tell  you  that  if  I  had  to  make  a  choice  I  would 
rather  do  something  immoral  than  something  cruel.    What 
I  meant  was  that,  not  believing  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
interference,  the  whole  question  is  reduced  to  your  con- 
senting to  do  what  your  wife  wishes  you  to  do.    That 
would  be  actmg  like  a  gentleman,  surely.    And  acting 
unselfishly  too,  because  I  can  very  well  understand  how 
distasteful  it  may  be  to  you.    GeneraUy  speaking,  an  un- 
selfish action  is  a  moral  action.    I'll  tell  you  what.    I'll 
go  with  you." 

He  turned  round  and  stared  at  me  with  surprise  and 
suspicion.    "  You  would  go  with  me  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"  You  don't  understand,"  I  said,  amused  at  the  in- 
credulous disgurt  of  his  tone.  "  I  must  run  up  to  town, 
to-morrow  morning.  Let  us  go  together.  You  have  a 
set  of  travelling  chessmen." 

His  physiognomy,  contracted  by  a  variety  of  emotions, 
relaxed  to  a  certain  extent  at  the  idea  of  a  game.  I  told 
him  that  as  I  had  business  at  the  Docks  he  should  have  my 
company  to  the  very  ship. 

"  We  shall  beguile  the  way  to  the  wilds  of  the  East  by 
improving  conversation,"  I  encouraged  him. 
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^JuLJa  i  '*'°""1?  ""-"bre  again.  "  I  haven't  the 
slightest  idea  where  it  is." 

ih^L^r.  M*  P'"'*-  ^  "'"'"  '""^  y°"  »'  the  door  with 
the  comfortable  conviction  that  you  are  doing  what's  right 

doubT^lly*'^''  **  '    ^°  ^'™  '°  "^y^y  '  "  he  repeated 

.:i'L^J^  ^"V^"'  "°*  *''*  ""Khtest  use,"  I  said  with 
all  possible  emphasis  which  seemed  only  to  increase  the 
solemn  discontent  of  his  expression. 

Jl^' "  V^"  '•'**  "y  8°'"e  should  be  a  perfectly  candid 
prooeedmg  I  must  first  convince  my  wife  that  it  Li't  the 
slightest  use,"  he  objected  portentously 

"Oh.  you  casuist !  "  I  said.  And  I  said  nothing  more 
bemuse  a^  that  moment  Mrs.  Fyne  stepped  out  into  the 
porch.  We  rose  together  al  her  appearance.  Her  clear 
colourless  unflinching  glance  enveloped  us  both  critically.' 

rZL^K  J  '  "^  "^""«'y'  ''"*  ^y"e  «'«»Ped  ''t  once  to 
itT  ?!\.- "'  *■"  ^™  '™«  '''^"t  "  :  then  simul. 

taneously  with  his  recovery  of  upright  position  the  animal 
passed  at  one  bound  from  profoundest  slumber  into  most 
tumultuous  activity.  Enveloped  in  the  tornado  of  his 
mane  scurrymgs  and  barkings  I  took  Mrs.  Fyne's  hand 
extended  to  me  woodenly  and  bowed  over  it  with  deference. 
She  walked  down  the  path  without  a  word  ;  Fyne  had 
preceded  her  and  was  waiting  by  the  open  gate.  Thev 
passed  out  and  walked  up  the  road  surrounded  by  a  low 
cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  dog  gyrating  madly  about  their 
two  figures  progressing  side  by  side  with  rectitude  and  pro- 

ann!v'fi  <   "["I  *  ^°^  ^'^y  '°°''*"g  t"  ">*  as  if  they  had 
annexed  the  whole  country-side.     Perhaps  it  was  that  they 

oHt""'',^^    '"^  somehow  with  the  sense  of  their  superi- 
onty     What  superiority  ?    Perhaps  it  consisted  just  in 

«^Ih      **'°"t.  J'  "'^  °'"''°""  that  neither  of  them  had 
carried  away  a  high  opinion  of  me.    But  what  affected  me 
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most  was  the  indifierence  of  the  Fyne  dog.  He  used  to 
precipitate  himself  at  full  speed  and  with  a  frightful  final 
upward  spring  upon  my  waistcoat,  at  least  once  at  each  of 
our  meetings.  He  had  neglected  that  ceremony  this  time 
notwithstanding  my  correct  and  even  conventional  conduct 
in  offering  him  a  cake  ;  it  seemed  to  me  symbolic  of  my 
final  separation  from  the  Fyne  household.  And  I  remem- 
bered against  him  how  on  a  certain  day  he  had  abandoned 
poor  Flora  de  Barral— who  was  morbidly  sensitive. 

I  sat  down  in  the  porch  and,  maybe  inspired  by  secret 
antagonism  to  the  Fynes,  I  said  to  myself  deliberately  that 
Captain  Anthony  must  be  a  fine  fellow.  Yet  on  the  facts 
as  I  knew  them  he  might  have  been  a  dangerous  trifler  or  a 
downright  scoundrel.  He  had  made  a  miserable,  hopeless 
girl  follow  him  clandestinely  to  London.  It  is  true  that  the 
girl  had  written  since,  only  Mrs.  Fyne  had  been  remarkably 
vague  as  to  the  contents.  They  were  unsatisfactory. 
They  did  not  positively  announce  imminent  nuptials  as 
far  as  I  could  make  it  out  from  her  rather  mysterious  hints. 
But  then  her  inexperience  might  have  led  her  astray. 
There  was  no  fathoming  the  innocence  of  a  woman  like 
Mrs.  Fjme  who,  venturing  as  far  as  possible  in  theory, 
would  know  nothing  of  the  real  aspect  of  things.  It  would 
have  been  comic  it  she  were  making  all  this  fuss  for  nothing. 
But  I  rejected  this  suspicion  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature. 

I  imagined  to  myself  Captain  Anthony  as  simple  and 
romantic.  It  was  much  more  pleasant.  Genius  is  not 
hereditary  but  temperament  may  be.  And  he  was  the 
son  of  a  poet  with  an  admirable  gift  of  individualizing,  of 
etherealizing  the  common-place ;  of  making  touching, 
delicate,  fascinating  the  most  hopeless  conventions  of 
the,  so-called,  refined  existence. 

What  I  could  not  understand  was  Mrs.  Fyne's  dog-in- 
the-manger  attitude.  Sentimentally  she  needed  that 
brother  of  hers  so  little !  What  could  it  matter  to  her 
one  way  or   another— setting  aside  common  humanity 
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Sedrtllfi*  tn-''  "T"^  ^"'*"'^-    Unless 

world  of  cl^cfs  th^lJi    «  f  r  'r  **!!'  ^  ""^ 
somehow.  'ucjuess  must  be  put  m  the  wrong 

turn  of  the  road  TTZi  «^'  ""^^P^ctedly,  at  the 

-ight  have  bee^n^rLb^oVM^  Fw''"'^"rK" 
>ier  leading  idea  ann»ar^j  *  *^y"*  *  Part,  but 

sh.  did  „o.  hop,'?S;^l;°j««  "l^'  "»  «„,«„. 

future  impossfble     Lh    "      ,-^  "itercourse  for  the 

pair  for  e,^f;o;theFls  Shf ^  7""' ^'^^^  *»•« 
and  the  girl  t^     S     *  ^he  understood  her  brother 

forgive  thaTLt^^oken  SitrS  s^L  1°"^^  ""^^^^ 
turn  out  badly.^T^.  wTit  wnflH  ^"'•''*''"^'^^« 
Neither  of  them  would  telikelv  to  h^  '?.'■*'  ^" 
to  such  a  good  prophet  oflvil  ™^  **"''  ^""""^ 

tiol'of  r^^bTv  ^''  '^"  ''"  '»°«^«-    The  inspira- 

she  wi  afrK^STsL^"'^^^^'"^'"'    ="'>- 

during  the  husband's  loTabsen^T'tdT  h  J°l'  ^''^^ 
or  less  distant  eventuaJitv  ntt  t '  .u  ^^^^^"^  *^^  '"°""e 
to  leave  the  sea  X  Wendl       V  ^""^^^  ^^^  persuaded 

and  to  setUe'^n  si  rtUS'fto  S:™'^^^^^ 
undesirable  this  emhnrrUV    ^^       .^^"^  ^^""y  ^o"''  this 
t«  done  with  it  ^"!'r.^«»,~"nection.    She  wanted  to 

tinuousefforU3?lvnl^-  1™"  ^  '^"^ue  of  con- 
mortals,  ac^^tefor  sn  i  ''' '°  *^"  ''"'^  °*  '=°'»n>on 
of  condm  '"  "*°y  surprwmg  inconsistencies 

though?  ~*?''  '  "^'^  ^^'J  Mrs.  Fyne,  i„  my 

.-^.sj^rreUr^t-s-j.vra:-: 
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spied  him  next  morning  (out  of  the  carnage  window) 
speeding  along  the  platform,  looked  very  much  like  a 
common,  flustered  mortal  who  has  made  a  verj-  aear  tiling 
of  catching  hb  train :   the  starting  wild  eyes,  the  tense 
and  excited  face,  the  distracted  gait,  all  the  common 
symptoms  were  there,  rendered  more  impressive  by  his 
Mtive  solemnity  which  flapped  about  him  like  a  disordered 
garment.     Had    he-I    asked    myself    wi^i^wt^J^t- 
rcsisted  his  wife  to  the  very  last  mmute  and  then  bolted 
up  the  road  from  the  last  conclusive  argument,  a*  though 
it  had  been  a  loaded  gun  suddenly  produced  ?    I  opened 
the  carriage  door,  and  a  vigorous  porter  shoved  hun  m 
from  behind  just  as  the  end  of  the  rustic  platform  went 
gUding  swiftly  from  under  his  feet.    He  was  very  much 
out  of  breath,  and  I  waited  with  some  curiosity  for  the 
moment  he  would  recover  his  power  of  speedi.    That 
moment  came.    He  said  "  Good  mornmg     with  a  slight 
gasp,  remained  very  still  for  another  minute  and  then 
pulled  out  of  his  pocket  the  travelling  chessboard,  and 
holding  it  in  his  hand,  directed  at  me  a  glance  of  mquiry. 
"Yes.    Certainly,"  I  said,  very  much  disappomted. 


CHAPTER   SEVEN 
ON  THE  PAVEMENT 

FYNE  was  not  billing  to  talk ;    but  as  I  h.A  ^ 
already  let   into  the  secret    tL,-      ■      *"*  ^^'^ 

Uh.  If  you  want  to  know"  was  hi«  ^'  . 
impatient  opening  And  th.TT\  ..^  "'*  somewhat 
First  of  aU  WsTffe  haf  not  ^-  l^^"^  ''''^''  ^"'"WV- 
received  from  Hora  ^I  T/  ^  *°  '*"''  *e  letter 
it  in  his  pocketS  h^d  Sd  hSf  J^,  °'  ^^^"^ 
It  was  not  at  all  what  it  ^honW  k  u  *^  contents 
girl  had  wished  TmLuSr^f'^y'"'''  "  *»■« 
feelings  of  aU  the  worid  H,r  ^  v  *.°  ^^^gard  the 
in  thrdirt  out  of  rSpe  L^r  h"''  **""  *^*'°Pl^<J 
-I  would  admit,  for  a  Sng  S^l  oTh^"^  *^.«  *°  ^^ 
tone  of  that   letter  waT ^  ^  ^^-    ^he  whole 

certainly  not  tie  pro^t  7i^T%  '"°°«-    ^^  was 
^^    J'  proauct  of  a-say.  of  a  weU-balanced 

I  ^^i%":Sy^n7CrThl°'tJr^J  ^  J-^^  -'^•" 
She  would  prob/bIylea;^^^,:Xttt^,f^^:^<:'^  hand. 

wiCttrS^^irtora^i-  "^^Si-esaid. 
serious  subject  Thfr^as  aS^^fnf'^'*  '"°''^S'>'  °°  ^ 
in  that  letter,  e.^tenlngTve„  to  th^'rT*  ''"^  °'  ^^^'y 
Anthony  himself.  S^ch  a  dS^^fti^n  """^  *°  ^^P*^'" 
w-fe  had  points,  out  to  h^t^air on^rrttu!::: 
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had  all  the  circun^tan-  oMhat^^^^^^^^^ 

at  the  same  time  implying  that  she  did  "«  =     ^  ^  .. 

rsS"tirthetuSnths(shehad|.en3^.U^^^^ 
ITZ^  who  kept  a  Idnde^f-^eyc^^^^^^^^^ 
-a  mere  pittance).  Flora  had  "^jt^-^s^^iiX"  looking 
spare  time  to  the  study  ol  ^^e  t"?!;^  S^^'^^^y        i„to 
up  fUes  of  old  newspapers.  "^^  working  hers^i     p 

AlrhvS>Sy"S^hrpr:ili  t^ 

-^ded^r^  n«.e  |e  Pf  f  £  Si" 
in  Court,  and  she  had  ^f^'^"^'*  °"  J^^^^^ 

,to  """°™  """  ™Sc«  K.-.  .bov.  the  lowly  ""I" 

'r«rs?ySii~  "-'■'•'  ■»"•*  ■"  "'^ '" 

dUapprovinlly.  „  ,t„  ^„  h.v. 
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who  has  Just  accepted  his  suit  to  be  not  weU  balanced  — 
you  know." 

"Oh  I    Accepted  his  suit,"  muttered  Fyne,  who  seemed 
to  have  been  very  thoroughly  convinced  indeed.    • '  It  may 
have  been  the  other  way  about."    And  then  he  added : 
1  am  gomg  through  with  it." 

I  said  that  this  was  very  praiseworthy  but  that  a  certain 
m(«leration  of  statement  ...  He  waved  his  hand  at  me 
and  mended  his  pace.  I  guessed  that  he  was  anxious 
to  get  his  mission  over  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  bare'v 
gave  himself  time  to  shake  hands  with  me  and  made  a  rush 
at  the  narrow  glass  door  with  the  words  Hotel  Entrance 
on  It  It  swung  to  behind  his  back  with  no  more  noise 
than  the  snap  of  a  toothless  jaw. 

The  absurd  temptation  to  remain  and  see  what  would 
come  of  it  got  over  my  better  judgment.  I  hung  about 
irresolute  wondering  how  long  an  embassy  of  that  sort 
would  take,  and  whether  Fyne  on  coming  out  would 
consent  to  be  communicative.  I  feared  he  would  be 
shocked  at  findmg  me  there,  would  corjider  my  conduct 
incorrect,  conceivably  treat  me  with  contempt.  I  walked 
off  a  few  paces.  Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  read 
something  on  Fyne's  face  as  he  came  out ;  and,  if  neces- 
sary, I  could  always  ecUpse  myself  discreetly  through  the 
door  of  one  of  the  bars.  The  ground  floor  of  the  Eastern 
Hotel  was  an  unabashed  pub,  with  plate-glass  fronts,  a 
display  of  brass  rails,  and  divided  into  many  compart- 
ments  each  having  its  own  entrance. 

But  of  course  all  this  was  silly.  The  marriage,  the 
love,  the  affairs  of  Captain  Anthony  were  none  of  my 
business  I  was  on  the  point  of  moving  down  the  street 
tor  good  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  eiri 
approaching  the  hotel  entrance  from  the  west.  She  was 
dressed  very  modestly  in  black.  It  was  the  white  straw 
hat  of  a  good  form  and  trimmed  with  a  bunch  of  pale  roses 
which  had  caught  my  eye.  The  whole  figure  seemed 
familiar.    Of  course  !    Flora  de  Barral.    She  was  making 
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for  the  hotel,  she  was  going  in.  And  Fyne  wm  with 
Captain  Anthony !  To  meet  him  could  not  be  plMS«nt 
for  her  I  wished  to  save  her  from  the  awkwardness, 
and  as  I  hesitated  what  to  do  she  looked  up  and  our 
eves  happened  to  meet  just  as  she  was  turnmg  off  the 
pavement  into  the  hotel  doorway.  Instmct.vely  I  ex- 
tended my  arm.  It  was  enough  to  make  her  stop.  I 
suppose  she  had  some  faint  notion  that  she  had  seen  me 
beforTsomewhere.  She  walked  slowly  forward,  prudent 
and  attentive,  watching  my  faint  smile. 

"  Excuse  me."  I  said  directly  she  had  approached  rne 
near  enough.  "  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  that  Mr. 
Fyne  is  upstairs  with  Captaii  Anthony  at  this  moment. 

She  uttered  a  faint  '  Al.  I  Mr.  Fyne  !  "  I  could  read  m 
her  eyes  that  she  had  recognized  me  now.  Her  serious 
expression  extinguished  the  imbecile  gn"  of  which  I  was 
conscious.  I  raised  my  hat.  She  responded  with  a  slow 
inclination  of  the  head  w'lile  her  lummous,  mistrustful, 
maiden's  glance  seemed  to  whisper, "  What  is  this  one  domg 

"'l  came  up  to  town  with  Fyne  this  morning,"  I  said  in  a 
businesslike  tone.  "  I  have  to  see  a  friend  in  East  India 
Dock  Fyne  and  I  parted  this  moment  at  the  door 
here  "    The  girl  regarded  me  with  darkening  eyes  .  .  . 

"  Mr"  Fyne  did  notcome  with  her  husband,"  I  went  on, 
then  h  Jtated  before  that  white  face  so  still  m  the  pearly 
shadow  thrown  down  by  the  hat-bnm.  But  she  sent 
him,"  I  murmured  by  way  of  wammg. 

Her  eyelids  fluttered  slowly  over  the  fixed  stare,  i 
imagine  she  was  not  much  disconcerted  by  this  develop- 
ment    "  I  Uve  a  long  way  from  here,"  she  whispered. 

I  said  perfunctorily,  "  Do  you  ?  "  And  we  remained 
gazing  at  each  other.  The  uniform  paJen^s  of  her  com- 
plexion was  not  that  of  an  anemic  girl.  It  had  a  trans- 
parent  vitaUty  and  at  that  particular  nioment  the  faintest 
^sible  rosy  tinge,  the  merest  t-^P'"""  °*  ~^°"' '  .k" 
^valent,  I  suppose,  in  any  other  girl  to  blushmg  like 
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Ir^Z^A.'"^^  '^  'f^  ""  '^^  ^^P**'"  Anthony  h.d 
arranged  to  show  her  the  ship  that  momlnff. 

pJn  '^A^'lf^  1°  Mderatand  that  she  did  not  want  to  meet 
rj^,H  ^'^  I^™  ^  """*'°"^''  ^  »  discreet  murmurX 
Lr  „  'T  •^'^"^  °^  •""  '"""  '^^^  8'»°«<i  at  the  bote 
door  quickly,  and  moved  o«  a  few  steps  to  a  position  where 
he  could  watch  the  entrance  without   Wng  Men    1 

turned  to  me  w,th  an  air  of  chaUenge.     "And  so  ^„ 

helrf  of  "ir  *^h*  '  '"^  "?*  r"  *•'*  ■'**"•  I  had  only 
Sme."      5''«  ^*»  ^  ''"!«  ^patient.     "  I  mean  all 

Mrs  Fyne-^pecially  of  Mrs.  Fyne-was  so  great  that  thev 
would  have  shared  it  with  anybody  almost-not  beTondng 
walS  "       °'  '"'"''•     ^  '"'P^'""'  *°  •»  =>'  hand-fhaf 

"  You  understand  that  I  am  not  their  friend, 
a  holiday  acquaintince." 

&,™!'*J^"°*  V"^  """*  "P*«*'"  queried  Flora  de 
Bairal   meaning,  of  course.  Mrs.  Fyne.    And  I  admitted 

Sf  Z  'r  "  ^'^^  ""  husban^-and  even  S^II 
!Zt  ^.'  y"^  "^"^  ^  ^^'y  self-possessed  person  which 
no  hmg  could  startle  out  of  her  extreme  theoretical  position 

to  ^ht  qu":^"""  ''"'''''  ^''*°  ^^^  -'^  '  P^POs^going 

said^°"   ''"*   *''**   "°"°"    ""*"   *''^"'  ''**'^'"   the  gi.l 

I  advanced  that  the  notion  was  in  their  heads  ateadv 

her  nnT^  ™"*  "-"^^  ^^^y  «  ^V  head  since  I  had  seen 
her  up  there  with  my  own  eyes,  tempting  Providence. 

mu™u;^d:  ^    ^^  '*  •"'  "^'^  """''"^  ''"•'"«°°'  *=d 

"  Is  that  what  you  called  it  to  them  ?    Tempting 
No.    I  told  them  that  you  were  making  up  your  mind 


I  am  only 
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and  I  can,*  along  just  then.  I  told  them  that  5«>"  w«" 
saved  by  me.  My  sh-  t  checked  you  .  .  .  She  moved 
her  head  gently  (rom  ri„ut  to  left  m  negation.  ...  No  ? 
Well,  have  it  your  own  way." 

I  thought  to  mysell :  She  has  found  another  issue. 
She  wants  to  forget  now.  And  no  wonder.  She  wants  o 
persuade  herself  that  she  had  never  knowri  such  an  uglv 
S^d  poignant  niinute  in  her  iU.  "  After  all,"  Iconcedec 
aloud,  "  thing,  are  not  alwa-.  s  what  they  seem. 

Her  Uttle  h.  ad  with  its  deep  blue  eyes,  eyes  of  tenderness 
and  anger  under  the  bUck  arch  of  fine  eyebrows  was  very 
still.  The  mouth  looked  very  red  in  the  white  face  peepmg 
from  under  the  veU.  the  little  pointed  chm  had  in  its  form 
something  aggressive.  Slight  and  even  angular  in  her 
modest  black  dress  she  was  an  appealing  and-yes-sne 
was  a  desirable  little  figure. 

Her  lips  moved  very  fast  askiig  me  : 

"  And  they  beUeved  you  at  once  ?  " 

"  Yes.  they  beUeved  me  at  once.    Mrs.  Fyne  s  word  to 

""a  white  gleam  between  the  red  Ups  was  so  short  that  I 
remained  uncertain  whether  it  was  a  smile  or  a  ferocious 
baring  of  Uttle  even  teeth.  The  rest  of  the  face  preserved 
its  innocent,  tense  and  enigmatical  expression.    She  spoke 

'"  "  No!  it  wasn't  your  shout.  I  had  l^een  there  some  time 
before  you  saw  me.  And  I  was  not  there  to  tempt  Provi- 
S  ^  you  call  it.  I  went  up  there  for-for  what  you 
?hougW  I  was  going  to  do.  Yes.  1  cUmbed  two  fences 
I  did  not  mean  to  leave  anything  to  Providence  Ther 
seem  to  be  people  for  whom  Provi^^nce  can  do  nothing.  I 
sucDOse  you  are  shocked  to  hear  mc  talk  like  that  ? 

I^rmyhead.  I  ^«.s  not  shocked.  What  had  kept 
her  back  all  that  time,  tiU  I  appeared  on  the  scene  Wow, 
she  went  on,  was  neither  fear  nor  any  other  kmd  of  hesi- 
tation.  One  reaches  a  point,  she  said  with  appaUmg  youth- 
ful simplicity,  where  nothing  that  concerns  one  matters 
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•ny  longer.  But  something  did  keep  her  back.  I  should 
have  never  guessed  what  it  was.  She  herself  confessed 
that  It  seeijied  absurd  to  say.     It  was  thp  Fyne  dog 

Ftora  de  Barral  paused,  looking  at  me  with  a  peculiar 
expression  and  then  went  on,  Vou  see,  she  imagined  the 
dog  had  become  extremely  attached  to  htr.  She  took  it 
into  her  head  that  he  might  fall  over  or  jump  down  after 
her.  She  tried  to  drive  him  away.  She  spoke  stem!  to 
him.  It  only  made  him  more  frisky.  He  barked  "and 
jumped  about  her  skirt  in  hi:,  usual,  idiotic,  high  spirits 
He  scampered  away  in  circles  t)etwecn  the  pines  charging 
upon  her  and  leaping  as  high  as  her  waist    She  commanded. 

Go  away.  Go  home."  She  even  picked  up  from  the 
ground  a  bit  of  a  broken  branch  and  threw  it  at  him  At 
this  his  delight  knew  no  bounds  ;  his  rashes  became  faster 
his  yapping  louder;  he  seemed  to  he  having  the  time  of 
ms  hfe.  She  was  convinced  that  the  moment  she  threw 
herself  down  he  would  spring  over  after  her  as  if  it  were 
part  of  the  game.  She  was  vexed  almost  to  tears  She 
was  touched  too.  And  when  he  stoorl  still  at  some  distance 
as  If  suddenly  rooted  to  the  ground  wagging  his  tail  slowly 
and  watching  her  intensely  with  h.s  shining  eyes  another 
lear  came  to  her.  She  imagined  herself  pone  and  the 
creature  sitting  on  the  brink,  its  head  ,/,ro<^  ,„  to  the  sky 
and  howling  for  hours.  This  thought  was  „  to  bt.  borne 
Then  my  shout  reached  her  ears. 

She  told  me  all  this  with  simplicity.     M 
destroyed  her  poise— the  suicide  poise  01  h. 
act  of  ours,  the  most  criminal,  the  most  ma 
balance  of  thought,  feeling  and  will,  like  a  o 
ior  an  effective  stroks  in  a  game.    And  I  haa  <, 
She  was  no  longer  in  proper  form  for  the  act 
not  very  much  annoyed.    Next  day  would  do. 
have  to  slip  away  without  attracting  the  notice  o 
ihe  thought  of  the  necessity  almost  tenderiy.    S 


voice  hart 

"'      Every 

4|  poses  a 

t  attitude 

'•troyed  it. 

She  was 

«  would 

dog, 

-•mt 


down  the  path  carrying  her  despair  with  lucid  calni.-' 
But  when  she  saw  herself  deserted  by  the  dog,  sh 
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r.i  impulse  to  turn  round,  go  up  again  and  he  done  with  it. 
Not  even  that  animal  cared  for  her— in  the  end. 

"  I  really  did  think  that  he  wa»  attached  to  me.  What  <"d 
he  want  to  pretend  for,  like  thii  ?  I  thought  nothing  cou.J 
hurt  me  any  more.  Oh  yes.  I  would  have  gone  up.  but  I 
felt  suddenly  so  tired.  So  tired.  And  then  you  were 
there.  I  didn't  know  what  you  would  do.  Yi  :  migm 
have  tried  to  follow  me  and  I  didn't  think  I  could  run- 
not  up  hill — not  then." 

She  had  raised  her  white  face  a  little,  and  it  was  queer 
to  hear  her  say  these  things.  At  tha'  me  of  the  mominR 
there  are  comparatively  few  people  out  m  that  part  of 
the  town.  The  broad  interminable  perspective  of  the 
East  India  Dock  Road,  the  great  perspective  of  drab  brick 
walls,  of  grey  pavement,  of  muddy  roadway  rumblmK 
dismally  with  loaded  carts  and  vans  lost  itself  m  le  dis- 
tance, imp<sing  and  shabby  in  its  spacious  mer  ess  of 
aspect,  in  its  immeasurable  poverty  of  forms,  of  colourinK, 
of  life— under  a  harsh,  unconcerned  sky  dried  by  the  wind 
to  a  clear  blue.  It  had  beeniaining  during  the  night.  The 
sunshine  itself  seemed  poor.  F'om  time  to  time  a  few 
bits  of  paper,  a  little  dust  and  straw  wharled  past  us  on 
the  broad  flat  promontory  of  the  pavement  before  the 
rounded  front  of  the  hotel. 

Flora  de  Barral  was  silent  for  a  while.    I  said  : 

"  And  next  day  you  thought  better  of  it." 

Again  she  raised  her  eyes  to  mine  with  that  peculiar 

expression  of  infoimed  innocence ;  and  agam  her  white 

cheeks  took  on  the  faintest  tinge  of  pink— the  merest 

shadow  of  a  Uush. 

"  Next  day."  she  uttered  distinctly.      I  dtdn  t  thmk. 

I  remembered.    That  was  enough.    I  remembered  w-hat 

1   should  never  have   forgotten.    Never.    And  Captain 

Anthony  arrived  at  the  cottage  in  the  evenmg." 
"  Ah  yes.    Captain  Anthony."  I  murmured.    And  sne 

repeated  also  in  a  murmur.  "  Yes !    Captain  Anthony. 

The  faint  flush  of  warm  life  left  her  face.    I  subdued  my 
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at  her  :  "  You  found  him 


voice  ttill  more  and  not  look, 
sympathetic  f  "  I  venturtd. 

Her  long  darlc  lashes  went  down  a  little  with  an  air  of 
calculated  discretion.  At  least  so  it  seemed  to  me.  And 
yet  no  one  could  say  that  I  was  inimical  to  that  girl.  But 
there  you  are  !  Explain  it  as  you  may.  in  this  world  the 
irusndless,  like  i  e  poor,  are  always  a  litt'  suspect  as  if 
honesty  and  Jell,  acy  were  only  possible  to  the  privileged 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ? "  she  said  after  a  lime,  raising  her 
eyes  suddenly  to  mine  in  an  effect  of  candour  which  on  the 
same  pnnciple  (of  the  disinherited  not  being  to  be  trusted) 
might  have  been  judged  equivocal. 

"If  you  mean  what  right  I  have  .  .  ."  She  moved 
s  .ghtly  a  hand  m  a  worn  brown  glove  as  much  as  to  say 
she  could  not  question  anyone's  right  against  such  an  out- 
cast as  herself. 

I  ought  to  have  been  moved  perhaps ;  but  I  only  noteu 
the  total  absence  of  humility.  ...  "No  right  at  all  "  I 
continued,  "  but  just  interest.  Mrs.  Fyne-it's  too  difficult 
to  explain  how  it  came  about-has  talked  to  me  of  you— 
well— extensively."  ' 

No  doubt  Mrs.  Fyne  had  told  me  the  truth,  Flora  said 
brusquely  with  an  unexpected  hoarseness  of  tone.  This 
very  dress  she  was  wearing  had  been  given  her  by  Mrs 
fyne.  Of  course  Hooked  at  it.  It  could  not  have  been  a 
recent  gift.  Close-fitting  and  black,  with  heliotrope  silk 
acmgs  under  a  figured  net,  it  looked  far  from  new,  just  on 
this  sHe  of  shabbiness ;  in  fact,  it  accentuated  the  slieht- 
ness  of  her  figure,  it  went  weU  in  its  suggestion  of  half 
mourning  with  the  white  face  in  which  the  unsmiling  red 
lips  alone  seemed  warm  with  the  rich  blood  of  iife  and 
passion. 

Little  Fyne  was  staying  up  there  an  unconscionable 
time.  Was  he  arguing,  preat- iiig,  remonstrating  .>  Had 
he  discovered  in  himself  a  capacity  and  a  taste  for  that  sort 
ot  tlitog  ?    Or  was  he  perhaps,  in  an  intense  dislike  for  the 
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iob  beating  about  the  bush  and  only  puzzling  Captain 
ShSe  providential  man.  .vho.  if  he  expected  the  gu 
to  aS  at  Ly  moment,  must  have  been  on  tenterhooks 
^XtTme.^d  beside  himself  with  impatience  to^  «>« 
Sckof  his'brother-in-law.  How  was  it  ^^J^^^^ 
Bot  rid  of  Fyne  long  before  m  any  case  ?  I  don  t  mean  by 
IctuaUy  thr^g  him  out  of  the  window,  but  m  some  other 

"Sly^i ad  not  impressed  him.  That  he  was  an 
imSonaUe  man  I  could  not  doubt.  The  presence  of 
S^r^TthS  on  the  pavement  before  me  proved  th.s  up 
to  the  hilt— and.  well.  yes.  touchingly  enough. 

It  so  happened  that  in  their  wanderings  to  and  fro 
ourglTncSt.  They  met  and  remained  m  contact  more 
femUiar  than  a  hand-clasp,  more  =^"1™  I.' wTo 
expressive  There  was  something  comic  too  m  the  whole 
huatTon  in  the  poor  girl  and  myself  -iting  toge^her^on 
the  broad  pavement  at  a  comer  public-house  for  the  i^ue 
of  Fyne's  ridiculous  mission.  But  the  comic  when  s 
h™  becomes  quickly  painful.  Yes.  she  was  infinitely 
S^.  And  I  was  asking  myself  whether  this  poignant 
Sn  of  her  suspense  depended-to  put  it  plamly-on 

''XansweTwould  have  been  of  some  interest  to  Captain 

AiSony     For  my  part,  in  the  presence  of  a  young  girl  1 

alw*:^  become  convinced  that  the  dreams  of.sentiment-- 

likeX  consoling  mysteries  of  Faith-are  invincible    that 

it  ^  never  never  reason  which  governs  men  and  women. 

"  Ye' wh^t  sentiment  could  there  have  been  on  her  pa 

I  remembered  her  tone  only  a  moment  since  when    he 

said:    "That  evening  Captain   Anthony  arrived  at  tte 

cottage  "    And  considering,  too,  what  the  arrival  of  Captain 

Sny  meant  in  this  connection,  I  wondered  at  the  c^^ 

ness  with  which  she  could  mention  that  <act.    He  arme^ 

at  the  cottage.     In  the  evening      I  knew  that  late  tram^ 

He   probably  walked    from    the    station.     The  evemng 

would  be  well  advanced.    I  could  almost  see  a  dark  m- 
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dBtrnct  figure  opening  the  wicket  gate  of  the  garden. 
Where  was  she  ?  Did  sl,e  see  him  enter  ?  Was  she 
somewhere  near  by  and  did  she  hear  without  the  slightest 
premonition  his  chance  and  fateful  footsteps  on  the 
flagged  path  leading  to  the  cottage  door  ?  In  the  shadow 
of  the  mght  made  more  crueUy  sombre  for  her  by  the  very 
shadow  of  death  he  must  have  appeared  too  strange,  too 
remote,  too  unknown  to  impress  himself  on  her  thought  as 
a  livmg  force-«uch  a  force  as  a  man  can  bring  to  bear  on  a 
woman's  destiny. 

She  glanced  towards  the  hotel  door  again ;  I  followed 
suit  and  then  our  eyes  met  once  more,  this  time  intention- 
aUy.  A  tentative,  uncertain  intimacy  was  springing  up 
between  us  two.  She  said  simply  :  "  You  are  waiting  for 
Mr.  i'yne  to  come  out ;  are  you  ?  " 

I  admitted  to  her  that  I  was  waiting  to  see  Mr  Fyne 
come  out.    That  was  all.    I  had  nothing  to  say  to  him 

I  have  said  yesterday  all  I  had  to  say  to  him,"  I  added 
meanmgly.  "  I  have  said  it  to  them  both,  in  fact.  I  have 
also  heard  all  they  had  to  say." 

"  About  me  ?  "  she  murmured. 

''  Yes.    The  conversation  was  about  you." 

"  I  wonder  if  they  told  you  everything." 

If  she  wondered  I  could  do  nothing  else  but  wonder  too 
But  I  did  not  teU  her  that.  I  only  smiled.  The  material 
^int  was  that  Captain  Anthony  should  be  told  everything 
But  as  to  that  I  was  very  certain  that  the  good  sister 
would  see  to  it.  Was  there  anything  more  to  disclose- 
some  other  misery,  some  other  deception  of  which  that 
girl  had  been  a  victim  ?  It  seemed  hardly  probable.  It 
was  not  even  easy  to  imagine.  What  struck  me  most  was 
her-I  suppose  I  must  call  it-composure.  One  could 
not  tell  whether  she  understood  what  she  had  done.  One 
wondered.  She  was  not  so  much  unreadable  as  blank ; 
and  I  did  not  know  whether  to  admire  her  for  it  or  dismiss 
her  from  my  thoughts  as  a  passive  butt  of  ferocious 
misfortune. 
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Looking  back  at  the  occasion  when  we  first  got  on 
speaking  terms  on  the  road  by  the  quarry,  I  had  to  admit 
that  she  presented  some  points  of  a  problematic  appear- 
ance. I  don't  know  why  I  imagined  Captain  Anthony  as 
the  sort  of  man  who  would  not  be  likely  to  take  the  initia- 
tive ;  not  perhaps  from  indifference  but  from  that  peculiar 
timidity  before  women  which  often  enough  is  found  in 
conjunction  with  chivalrous  instincts,  with  a  great  need 
for  affection  and  great  stability  of  feelings.  Such  men  are 
easily  moved.  At  the  least  encouragement  they  go 
forward  with  the  eagerness,  with  the  recklessness  of 
starvation.  This  accounted  for  the  suddenness  of  the 
affair.  No !  With  all  her  inexperience  this  girl  could  not 
have  found  any  great  difficulty  in  her  conquering  enter- 
prise. She  must  have  begun  it.  And  yet  there  she  was, 
patient,  almost  unmoved,  almost  pitiful,  waiting  outside 
like  a  beggar,  without  a  right  to  anything  but  compassion, 
for  a  promised  dole. 

Every  moment  people  were  passing  close  by  us,  singly,  in 
two  and  threes  ;  the  inhabitants  of  that  end  of  the  town 
where  life  goes  on  unadorned  by  grace  or  splendour ;  they 
passed  us  in  their  shabby  garments,  with  sallow  faces, 
haggard,  anxious  or  weary,  or  simply  without  expression, 
in  an  unsmiling  sombre  stream  not  made  up  of  lives  but 
of  mere  unconsidered  existences  whose  joys,  struggles, 
thoughts,  sorrows  and  their  very  hopes  were  miserable, 
glamourless,  and  of  no  account  in  the  world.  And  when 
one  thought  of  their  reaUty  to  themselves  one's  heart 
became  oppressed.  But  of  all  the  individuals  who  passed 
by  none  appeared  to  me  for  the  moment  so  pathetic  in 
unconscious  patience  as  the  girl  standing  before  me; 
none  more  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  perhaps  because 
I  was  thinking  of  things  which  I  could  not  ask  her 
about. 

In  fact  we  had  nothing  to  say  to  each  other ;  but  we 
two,  strangers  as  we  really  were  to  each  other,  had  dealt 
with  the  most  intimate  and  final  of  subjects,  the  subject  ol 
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death.  It  had  created  a  ^rt  of  bond  between  us.  It 
wf  h  °"  ^«"<=«7^iehty  and  uneasy.    I  ought  to  have 

M.VT  '^^  *'^*"'  "^"t-  ^  I  think  IVe  told  you 
before,  the  fact  of  having  shouted  her  away  from  the  edge 

rLl  ^K-rr"  '""'"''^  ^""^h"*  t°  have  engaged  my 
^Sl''  t-  *°.  *?^  °*'^^'  ^'^P-  And  so  J  had  s?iU 
an  mtunate  subject  between  us  to  lend  more  weight  and 
more  vmeasmess  to  our  sUence.    The  subject  of  marriage 

l^i  l\T^  T  ^  "'y*  ^  ^^'^^^"^  *°  the  ceremX 
wl/f  n     r  '^"^*  °^  *^'''  ^Pt"^  Anthony  being  a 

rditioT  Th  ''7r"°  °P'"'°"'  ''"*  ^  ■■^S'^^d  t°  the  human 
etItW     Th  ""^  ^x'""'  '"'^  "°*  particularly  in- 

terestmg.    The  ceremony,  I  suppose,  is  adequate  •    the 

mJT"-       !.'''^-  ''"'"^"   '^'^'tion   thus  recognized   is  a 

Un  W  °"',  ^  "" '''  °"^^>  ^^^''^t^^  ^d  consequences 
Unfortunately  you  can't  buttonhole  famiharly  a  young 
girl  as  you  would  a  young  fellow.  I  don't  think  that  even 
TsS  "°--.-"ld  really  do  it.  She  would  not 1^ 
trusted.  There  is  not  between  women  that  fund  of  at  least 
conditional  loyalty  which  men  may  depend  on  i^    hdr 

iSir*^  T'  °*'"-    '   '^'^^^  «^*t  any  woi 
would  rather  trust  a  man.    The  difficulty  in  such  a  deUcate 
case  was  how  to  get  on  terms. 
So  we  held  our  peace  in  the  odious  uproar  of  that  wide 

Tl7  *'^°h'''  f'^  "^^^^  •=^^-  G«^t  -^  -"^ng 
enormous  pded-up  loads  advanced  swaying  Uke  mountams 
I  was  as  If  Uie  whole  world  existed  only  for  seUing^d 
buying  and  those  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  throve- 
ment  of  merchandise  were  of  no  account 

thinJif  ""T*?"  *^''^'"  ^  ''^^-  °"^  had  to  say  some- 
pSsLtr  ^  i°  ■"'?*  °°''""  *e^'  that  wearisome. 
passionless  and  crushmg  uproar.  She  raised  her  eye^ 
for  a  moment.    No,  she  was  not.    Not  very.    She  h^ 

7jf'\f  *^  ^^y-  She  came  by  trahi  as  L  as 
Whitechapel  Station  and  had  only  walked  from  there. 
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She  had  had  an  ugly  pilgrimage ;  but  whether  ol  love 
or  of  necessity  who  could  tell  ?  And  that  precisely  was 
what  I  should  have  liked  to  get  at.  This  was  not  however 
a  question  to  be  asked  point-blank,  and  I  could  not  think 
of  any  effective  circumlocution.  It  occurred  to  me  too 
that  she  might  conceivably  know  nothing  of  it  herself 
— I  mean  by  reflection.  That  young  woman  had  been 
obviously  considering  death.  She  had  gone  the  length 
of  forming  some  conception  of  it.  But  as  to  its  com- 
panion fataUty— love,  she,  I  was  certain,  had  never 
reflected  upon  its  meaning. 

With  that  man  in  the  hotel,  whom  I  did  not  know,  and 
this  girl  standing  before  me  in  the  street  I  felt  that  it 
was  an  exceptional  case.  He  had  broken  away  from 
his  surroundings ;  she  stood  outside  the  pale.  One 
aspect  of  conventions  which  people  who  declaim  against 
them  lose  sight  of  is  that  conveations  make  both  joy 
and  suffering  easier  to  bear  in  a  becoming  manner.  But 
those  two  were  outside  all  conventions.  They  would  be 
as  untrammelled  in  a  sense  as  the  first  man  and  the  first 
woman.  The  trouble  was  that  I  could  not  imagine 
anything  about  Flora  de  Barral  and  the  brother  of 
Mrs.  Fyne.  Or,  if  you  like,  I  could  imagine  anything 
which  comes  practically  to  the  same  thing.  Darkness 
and  chaos  are  first  cousins.  I  should  have  liked  to  ask 
aie  girl  for  a  word  which  would  give  my  imaguiation 
its  line.  But  how  was  one  to  venture  so  far  ?  I  can 
be  rough  sometimes  but  I  am  not  naturally  impertinent. 
I  would  have  liked  to  ask  her  for  instance  :  "  Do  you 
know  what  you  have  done  with  yourself  ? "  A  question 
like  that.  Anyhow  it  was  time  for  one  of  tis  to  say 
something.  A  question  it  must  be.  And  the  question 
I  asked  was  :  "  So  he's  going  to  show  you  the  ship  ?  " 

She  seemed  glad  I  had  spoken  at  last  and  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  speak  herself. 

"Yes.    He   said  he   would— this  morning.    Did  you 
say  you  did  not  know  Captain  Anthony  ?  " 
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Is  he  anything  like  his 


"No.    I  don't  know, him 
sister  ?  " 

r^a;2fs'2tSeT~?o;fi£';-^ 
ti^t  :t"ear:;£b7v  i*?'"™*:  ^"^^  ^  *•>« 

^vith  the  continuous  drearvXfflin*''/'^*^"'"*  "^  "^■ 
on  the  flagstones  ThltZl  l^l  °^  '^^^'^  '"ot^teps 
surfaces,  on  ?he  poSv  nfl  "^""I  °"  ^''^  ^"^^  °f 
an  inferior  quahty  IXv  1;^-^^  ?""^  ^^'""«''  «' 
and  dusty     I  had 'to  J  '•  "'  ''""'^nce  tarnished 

noise  of  ti  iadway    ""  "^  "°"^  *"  ^''^  'J""  vibntting 

™L'?  "*    ""''"    *°  ^^y  y°"   "^-^  gotten   the 
.het%^SLS^^d^eXtt;L^Sr^^^^^^      '^' 

was'StraetS?!'     '  f""*^'"    J"^*   ^^^   *•>«   -cket 
-.S^-^2..ade^ 

that  the^rwasrha=^""/ddi"-   "^  ^'^ 
unreserved  confession  you  wrot;  ?  "  '       ^"^  '*  "" 

confession  of  whatever  s^rt'T  "    "^  ""*™^'^-    ^"^  « 
only  thin,,  wh.VK        ,      °^   "*   "^"^^y^   untimely.    The 

cunU^jT^^ttmikt-A;:  HT-'"^  '°^  ^  ^^"«  - 

would  be  sent  fn^i      •  ,^L   "*  '*  "  "°'  °^  ^^  people 

l»  sent  to  the  nghtabout  at  the  second  sen^nce. 
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How  many  sympathetic  soijls  can  you  reckon  on  m  the 
world  ?  One  in  ten.  one  in  a  hundred— in  a  thousand— 
in  ten  thousand  ?  Ah  I  What  a  seU  these  confessions 
are  I  What  a  horrible  sell  1  You  seek  sympathy,  and 
all  vou  get  is  the  most  evanescent  sense  of  reUef— if  you 
eet  that  n-nch.  For  a  confession,  whatever  it  may  be. 
stiis  the  secret  depths  of  the  hearer's  character.  Often 
depths  that  he  himself  is  but  dimly  aware  of.  And  so 
the  righteous  triumph  secretly,  the  lucky  are  amused, 
the  strong  are  disgusted,  the  weak  either  ^Vf\°' 
irritated  with  you  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
sincerity  with  themselves.  And  aU  of  them  in  their 
hearts  brand  you  for  eit'.«  ■■  mad  or  impudent.  ... 

I  had  seldom  seen  Marlow  so  vehement,  so  pessimBtic, 
so  earnestly  cynical  before.  I  cut  his  declamation  short 
by  asking  what  answer  Flora  de  Barral  had  given  to  his 
question.  "Did  the  poor  girl  admit  firing  ofi  her  con- 
fidences at  Mrs.  Fyne- eight  pages  of  close  wntmg- 
that  sort  of  thing  ?  " 
Marlow  shook  his  head. 

"  She  did  not  tell  me.  I  accepted  her  sUence,  as  a 
kind  of  answer  and  remarked  that  it  would  have  been  better 
if  she  had  simply  announced  the  fact  to  Mrs.  Fyne  at  the 
cottage.    "  Why  didn't  you  do  it  ?  "  I  asked  pomt-blank. 

She  said  :  "  1  am  not  a  very  plucky  girl."  She  looked 
up  at  me  and  added  meaningly  :  "  And  yem  know  it.    And 

vou  know  why." 

I  must  remark  that  she  seemed  to  have  become  very 
subdued  since  our  first  meeting  at  the  quarry.  Almost 
a  different  person  from  the  defiant,  angry  and  despairing 
eirl  with  quivering  lips  and  resentful  glances. 

"I  thought  it  was  very  sensible  of  you  to  get  away  from 
that  sheer  drop."  I  said. 

She  looked  up  with  something  of  that  old  expression. 

"  That's  not  what  I  mean.  I  see  you  wiU  have  it  that 
vou  saved  my  life.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  was  concerned 
for  that  vile  Utae  beast  of  a  dog.    No  1    It  was  the  idea  of 
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That's 


.^y^aba.Httie.0...    L  sXwlS^-yefraSi 
given  It  up— not  then."  Besides  I  had  »o/ 


Marlow  changed  his  tone! 
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But  lowering  her  giant*  unexpectedly  till  her  -lark  eye- 
JH  Sd  to  ^t  against  her  white  cheek.  Ae  p^- 
^d  a  periecUy  demure  aspect.  It  was  so  attractive 
^U  wid  not  help  a  faint  smUe.  That  Flora  de  Barral 
Ihould  ever,  in  any  aspect,  have  the  power  *<>  evoke  a 
S  WM  the  verjr  last  thing  1  should  have  bebeved. 
She  went  on  after  a  slight  hesitation :  _ 

"  One  day  1  started  for  there,  for  that  place. 
Look  at  the  influenre  of  a  mere  play  of  physiognomy  I  " 
you  remember  what  we  were  talking  about  yo-  wOl  h^JV 
believe  that  I  caught  myself  gnnmng  down  at  that  demure 
little  girl.  I  must  say  too  that  I  felt  more  friendly  to  her 
at  the  momeDi  than  ever  before. 

■■  Oh  you  did  ?  To  take  that  jump  ?  You  are  a  deter- 
mined  young  person.    Well,  what  happened  that  time  ? 

An  dmost  imperceptible  alteration  m  her  beanng  ;  a 
slight  droop  of  her  head  perhaps-a  mere  nothmg-made 
her  look  more  demure  than  ever.  .    ,    ,       .  j, 

"I  hid  left  the  cottage,"  she  began  a  little  hurriedly. 
"  1  was  walking  along  the  road-you  know,  '*•  roa**-  ' 
had  made  up  my  mind  I   was  not  commg  back  this 

Twon't  deny  that  these  words  spoken  from  under  the 
brim  of  her  hat  (oh  yes,  certainly,  her  head  was  down- 
she  had  put  it  down)  gave  me  a  thrill;  for  mdeed  I  had 
J^ver  doubted  her  sincerity.  It  could  never  have  been 
a  make-believe  despair.  „xv„,„-rt" 

"  Yes,"  I  whispered.    "  You  were  gomg  along  the joad. 
"When     .  ."    Again  she  hesitated  with  an  effect  ol 
imiocent  shyness  worlds  asunder  from  tragic  i^ues  ;  then 
glided  on  .  .  .  "  When  suddenly  Captam  Anthony  came 
■liroueh  a  eate  out  of  a  field."  , 

I  coughed  down  the  beginning  of  a  most  mproper  fit 
of  laShtex,  and  felt  ashamed  of  myself.  Her  eyes  ra^^d 
for  a  moment  seemed  fuU  of  innocent  suffermg  and  unex 
pressed  menace  in  the  depths  of  the  <Uated  pupils  wito 
Uie  rings  of  sombre  blue.    It  was-how  shall  I  say  it  ? 
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night  ellect  when  you  seem  to  iee  vague  thapet  uid  don't 

I^  I^^f^r*^.  •"r*''*'''^  •«»'"•  •''""^  «"  mysteriou,. 
n«s  out  of  the  situatwn  except  for  the  sobering  memory  of 

,wL*i    ?•;  "*''*'*f  *"  *•  »""'''°«'  «pr«sively  .tm 
in  the  brutal  unrest  of  the  street. 

"  So  Captain  Anthony  joined  you— did  he  ?  " 

H,  ^L°^'!'"^  *  *^'''^'"*  ""'*  **"'«^  ""t  0"  the  road. 
He  crossed  to  my  side  and  went  on  with  me.    He  had  his 

So'^ili?'^.''"'-    «•  '^'■■'^^  y"^  <^^«  '-  th." 

These  words  (I  was  watchmg  her  white  face  as  she  spoke) 

pri'm  ™LM^'*  *;;i'"-  '■'^  ""^^  demure.  S 
prim.    And  I  remarked  : 

;;  You  have  been  talking  together  before,  of  course." 

arrived  "T"'/'?*".***"'y  *°'^  altogether  since  he 
arrived  she  declared  without  emphajis.  "  That  day  he 
had  said  Good  morning '  to  me  when  we  mrt  at  breakfast 
two  hours  before.  And  I  said  good  morning  to  him.  I^d 
not  see  him  afterwards  tiU  he  came  out  on  the  road." 

i  thought  to  myself  that  this  was  not  accidental.  He  had 
been  oUervmg  her.  I  felt  certain  also  that  he  had  not 
been  askmg  any  questions  of  Mrs.  Fyne. 

"  I  wouldn't  look  at  him,"  said  Flora  de  Barral  "  I 
had  done  with  looking  at  people.  He  said  to  me :  'My 
sister  does  not  put  herself  out  much  for  us.  We  had  better 
i^Fh!T^  other  company.  I  have  read  every  book  there  is 
lo^LT'^K  ^^'^^^o'^-  He  did  not  leave  me.  I 
notice  that  I  would  not  talk  to  him." 

She  was  now  perfectly  still.  The  wretched  Uttle  parasol 
hunP  aovm  against  her  dress  from  her  joined  hands.  I  was 
3h  ,  attention.  It  isn't  every  day  that  one  culls 
wch  a  volunteered  tale  on  a  girl's  lips.  The  ugly  street- 
noises  swelling  up  for  a  moment  covered  the  next  few  words 

■■  wo^  d  "      *"^  ^^'^'    ^^  "''''*  *°"*  ^  ^'"^  ^ 
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"  It  worried  you  to  have  him  there,  walking  by  your 
iide." 

"  Ye*.  Just  that,"  she  went  on  with  downcast  eyes. 
There  was  something  prettily  comical  in  her  attitude  and 
her  tone,  while  I  pictured  to  myself  a  poor  white-faced  girl 
walking  to  her  death  with  an  unconscious  man  striding  by 
her  sirip  Unconscion  >  I  don't  know.  First  of  all,  I 
felt  certain  that  this  vas  no  chance  meeting.  Something 
had  hunpened  before.  Was  he  a  man  for  a  coufi-dt-foudre, 
the  lightning  stroke  of  love  ?  I  don't  think  so.  That  sort 
of  susceptibiUty  is  luckily  rare.  A  world  of  inflammable 
lovers  of  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  type  would  very  soon  end 
in  barbarism  and  misery.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  in  every 
man  (not  in  every  woman)  there  lives  a  lover ;  a  lover  who 
is  called  out  in  all  his  potentialities  often  by  the  most 
msignificant  little  *hings— as  long  as  they  rjme  at  the 
psychological  moment :  the  glimpse  of  a  face  at  an  un- 
usual  angle,  an  evanescent  attitude,  the  curve  of  a  cheek 
often  looked  at  before,  perhaps,  but  then,  at  the  moment, 
charged  with  astonishing  significance.  These  are  great 
mysteries,  of  course.    Magic  signs. 

I  don't  know  in  what  the  sign  consisted  in  this  case.  It 
might  have  been  her  pallor  (it  wasn't  pasty  nor  yet  papery) 
that  white  face  with  eyes  like  blue  gleams  of  fire  and  lips 
like  red  coals.  In  certain  lights,  in  certain  poises  o. 
head  it  suggested  tragic  sorrow.  Or  it  might  have  been 
her  wavy  hair.  Or  even  just  that  pointed  chin  stuck  out 
a  htUe,  resentful  and  not  particularly  distinguished,  doing 
away  with  the  mysterious  aloofness  of  her  fragile  presence. 
But  any  way  at  a  given  moment  Anthony  must  have 
suddenly  seen  the  girl.  And  then,  that  something  had 
happened  to  him.  Perhaps  nothing  more  than  the  thought 
coming  into  his  head  that  this  was  "  a  possible  woman." 

FoUowed  this  waylaying  !    Its  resolute  character  makes 
me  think  it  was  the  chin's  doing ;  that  "  common  mor*'' 
touch  which  stands  in  such  good  stead  to  some  wor     i. 
Becaubii  men,  I  mean  really  masculine  men,  those  who.. 
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generations  have  evolwrl  ....  ij    i 

•'"■i:!-    Who  wouirrt Tt^  rn-  »'•  """'  very 

enterpnsing  when  one  dL,  n^  .  '*  '""^  ♦"  "PPear 

to  the  test.  ^°*'  ""*  '"««"  to  put  one's  belief 

Well,  whatever  it  was  ♦(,.» 
An*ony  stuck  to  Floral  BaL?'""''*'^  ''•"'•  ^aptai, 
timid  man  might  have  b^nSn"  "-""T"  ^^ch  in  . 
«  simple.  Whether  po5  S^r"  !'  '*  ^ad  not  ber, 
>nsp.ration,  he  kept  J  his  Sk  rt^^'  "T'!""'^'  '"■  J"« 
very  few  pauses.    Then  ,uddenT„ '     .^"  deliberate,  with 

"  It's  funny.    I  don't  thlu'^ "" ''  ^•'^""ecting  himself 
for  giving  you'my^XjJl,^::,''- annoyed  with  .* 
S'y  something  ? '•         '  ""y  ""asKcd.    But  why  don't  you 

I  asked  Miss  de  Barral  u,h»* 
query.  "*™  ^h^t  answer  she  made  to  thi. 

'"w  loT«  wSicrSJdto  ?^1,'"  *•"•*  ""'="'  "ne-notioni 
fidences.    '•  I  waited  on     H^^f  "^"'^  '"'  '^•""te  , 
Mme  to  the  foot  of  then,,,^      u°'  **""  *°  ""ind.     .,« 
Ml.  past  the  place  wherelon'^  *'''■'"  *'"'  '"'^d  winds  „p 
that  day.    I  beg^  to  ^Zr    '^  f !'"«  ''^  *''«  «adside 
we  reached  the  top  ap,!°^  Anthn       '  'I"'"'^  ""■    ^tter 
l^en  for  a  walk  with  a  ladv  for      ^  """^  *''"' '"'  ^ad  not 
f  nee  he  was  a  boy.    wXli  Z^"'  ^""^  y«a«-^most 
to  have  turned  off  and  str^^  !       '"T  *"  ^''«'«  I  on«hf 
nj^^king  a  run  of  it.    But  he  would'h  '  '""■    '  ''■""S"*  <" 
knew  he  would ;  and.  of  coul  t  ''*7/''"«ht  me  up.    I 

"  ■•■  wi"";?'*  «'^^  Wm  Sp'"  """''  ""'  ''-^  ^-ed 

curiouir*^'' '""  "'"'*'"  '"'--J-"^"  I  inquired 

not  have  started  quarreS'J,h^I^'^"'=  «'«"  '  I  could 
^nough  energy  to  get  an^  i  ?™~^°"''^  ^  '  I  hadn't 
^1-  stumbled  In  ..a  l,i^-ej,;-ds^,^^^ 
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Anthony  told  me  that  the  family— Mme  relation*  of  his 
mother— he  used  to  know  in  Liverpool  wa»  broken  up  now, 
and  he  had  never  made  any  friend*  since.  All  gone  their 
different  ways.  All  the  girls  married.  Nice  girls  they  were 
and  very  friendly  to  him  when  he  was  but  little  more  than 
a  boy.  He  repeated  :  '  Very  nice,  cheery,  clever  girls.'  I 
Mt  down  on  a  bank  against  a  hedge  and  began  to  cry." 

"  You  must  have  astonished  him  not  a  little,"  I  observed. 

Anthony,  it  seems,  remained  on  the  road  looking  down  at 
her.  He  did  not  offer  to  approach  her,  neither  did  he  make 
any  other  movement  or  gesture.  Flora  de  Barral  told  me 
all  this.  She  ccdld  see  him  through  her  tears,  blurred  to  a 
mere  &:  dow  on  the  white  road,  and  then  again  becoming 
more  distinct,  but  always  absolutely  still  and  as  if  lost  in 
thought  before  a  strange  phenomenon  which  demanded  the 
closest  possible  attention. 

Flora  learned  later  that  he  had  never  seen  a  woman 
cry ;  not  in  that  way,  at  least.  He  was  impressed  and 
interested  by  the  mysteriousness  of  tho  effect.  She  was 
very  conscious  of  being  looked  at,  but  was  not  able  to  stop 
herself  crying.  In  fact,  she  was  not  capable  of  any  effort. 
Suddenly  he  advanced  two  steps,  stooped,  caught  hold  of 
her  hands  lying  on  her  lap  and  pulled  her  up  to  her  feet ; 
she  found  herself  standing  close  to  him  almost  before  she 
realized  what  he  had  done.  Some  people  were  coming 
briskly  along  the  road  ana  Captain  Anthony  muttered : 
"  You  don't  want  to  be  stared  at.  What  about  that 
stile  over  there  ?    Can  we  go  back  across  the  fields  ?  " 

She  snatched  her  hands  out  of  his  grasp  (it  seems  he 
had  omitted  to  let  them  go),  marched  away  from  him  and 
got  over  the  stile.  It  was  a  big  field  sprinkled  profusely 
with  white  sheep.  A  trodden  path  crossed  it  diagonally. 
After  she  had  gone  more  than  half  way  she  turned  h  .r  head 
for  the  first  time.  Keeping  five  feet  or  so  behind.  Captain 
Anthony  was  following  her  with  an  air  of  extreme  interest. 
Interest  or  eagerness.  At  any  rate  she  c«ught  an  expression 
on  his  face  which  frightened  her.    But  not  enough  to  make 
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^IJ^?M  ^  !"''••''  "  '^""^'^  '"»^«  ''«''  «"  h«  something 
ncredibly  .w^ul  to  «:are  into  a  run  a  girl  who  had  com! 
to  the  end  of  her  courage  to  live. 

Ca^ain  a'„T""*'**   ''''  •'•'•''  "'''"«'   °^«'  the  shoulder 
&.ide \h^"T/r*'  "f"  '^''^y-  ""^  """^  "«"  he  was  by 
She  tin  ♦    ,,    '  his  nearness  intimately,  like  a  touch 
She  tned  to  disregard  this  sensation.    But  she  was  not 

SuUhat'i'hT.  ''  """■'  '^°'"'  While  %rw"L* 
!r^^  ni  '"''1,*''' ^'n'*  "<"  to  ask  questions  as  to  this 
crywg.    Of  course  he  didn't  ask  because  he  didn't  care 

InZ'  '"  ^^T'*^  "'""'  '°^  ""■  "«'••>"  those  who  p«; 

thellJter    "  '''"'  "'''  "°*  P'**"'"'^-    ^he  prefe«d 

Captain  Anthony  opened  for  her  a  gate  into  another 

^^1  7^'",!^'^  ?°'  *'"'°"«'>  »>«  kept  walking  abrealt 
elbow  to  elbow  almost.  His  voice  growled  pleasanTlv 
m  her  very  ear.  Staying  in  this  dull  place  was  -nough  to 
pve  anyone  the  blues.    His  sister  scribbled  all  day     It 

ZTflT'^'t^^  ""■"  u**'     ""  """'^^'l  «°  "»  "i"««  "rude 
«Ifish  monkeys  without  either  feelings  or  manners.    And 

and  dismantled  for  repairs.  The  worst  was  that  on  arriving 
o  ^!!  ".k'  '""""^  "'  '="'^'*"'*  8**  the  rooms  he  w^uLd 
filL  '  ^""'^  T'^"  '•''"  ="  '"-"fortable  as  such  a  c^n- 
firmed  sea-dog  as  lumself  could  be  anywhere  on  shore, 
in  ch,.w  f?""*  to  subdue  by  dint  of  talking  and  to  keep 
m  check  the  mystenous,  the  profound  attraction  he  felt 

chAl  ^  '"It"^'  1'"°'*''  ^^^  °'  «<=^h  «"d  Wood,  with  pak 

S  L  T  °"  'P'^'""«  °'  '>''^*"  "  "  ~"fi™«d  enemy 
°he  ii^  ,„?""* ^"^-"^ '"'"'' *° " ^'"'P'" ""'"•  what  with 
ttns  wt^  fT"n*'u  '^•^  *•""  ceremonies  and  affecta- 
Snor^.^  '"*''f  He  wasn't  fit  for  it.  There 
WM  no  rest  and  peace  and  security  but  on  the  sea. 

withdLSr^.  °°^  *  "^T  °'  '^P*'^  Anthony  as  a  hermit 
»^^T\  "■  T^"^  ^'°'^^-    ^t  was  amusingly  un- 

expected  to  me  and  nothing  more.    But  it  must  have 
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appealed  straight  to  that  bruised  and  battered  young  soul. 
Still  shrinking  from  his  nearness  she  had  ended  by  listening 
to  him  with  avidity.  His  deep  murmuring  voice  soothed 
her.  And  she  thought  suddenly  that  there  was  peace  and 
rest  in  the  grave  too. 

She  heard  him  say :  "  Look  at  my  sister.  She  isn't  a 
bad  woman  by  any  means.  She  asks  me  here  because  it's 
right  and  proper,  I  suppose,  but  she  has  no  use  for  me. 
There  you  have  your  shore  people.  I  quite  understand 
anybody  crying.  I  would  have  been  gone  already,  only, 
truth  to  say,  I  haven't  any  friends  to  go  to."  He  added 
brusquely  :   "  And  you  ?  " 

She  made  a  slight  negative  sign.  He  must  have  been 
observing  her,  putting  two  and  two  together.  After  a 
pause  he  said  simply  :  "  When  I  first  came  here  I  thought 
you  were  governess  to  these  girls.  My  sister  didn't  say  a 
word  about  you  to  me." 

Then  Flora  spoke  for  the  first  time. 

"  Mrs.  Fyne  is  my  best  friend." 

"  So  she  is  mine,"  he  said  without  the  slightest  irony 
or  bitterness,  but  added  with  conviction  :  "  That  shows 
you  what  life  ashore  is.    Much  better  be  out  of  it." 

As  they  were  approaching  the  cottage  he  was  heard 
again  as  though  a  long  silent  walk  had  not  intervened : 
"  But  anyhow  I  shan't  ask  her  anything  about  you." 

He  stopped  short  and  she  went  on  alone.  His  last 
words  had  impressed  her.  Everything  he  had  said 
seemed  somehow  to  have  a  special  meaning  under  its 
obvious  conversational  sense.  Till  she  went  in  at  the 
door  of  the  cottage  she  felt  his  eyes  resting  on  her. 

That  is  it.  He  had  made  himself  felt.  That  girl  was, 
one  may  say,  washing  about  with  slack  limbs  in  the  ugly 
surf  of  life  with  no  opportunity  to  strike  out  for  herself, 
when  suddenly  she  had  been  made  to  feel  that  there 
was  somebody  beside  her  in  the  bitter  water.  A  most 
considerable  moral  event  for  her  ;  whether  she  was  aware 
of  it  or  not.    They  met  again  at  the  one  o'clock  dinner. 
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on  it  in  a  mrt    K.„i       PP^"*^-    "■»  sister  commented 
i^is  deiyrnietniMl^Sr:  ^"^V^'^^l."' 

no  notice  whatever  nf  Fl,,™   -i     d        ,  "^  ^'^'^ 

wa^  reanfaHver  the"Lr*  ''''^^'  misanthropic  sailor 

whiteU^^Iss^'^rdrZ  te  Ytst  'Si^ra,*''^ 
the  road  he  out  his  ni~.  ;     u-  ,  *""'S  along 

"Good  mornfng    Misf  ^„?h  "'in^'''/  '"' .'^^^'^  °"' 
happiness     Sh^  LT        x       •    "  *   *°"«   °^  amazing 
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her  arm  and  drew  her  in.  Then  closing  it  with  a 
kick 

"  Not  your  name  ?  That's  all  one  to  me.  Your 
name's  the  least  thing  about  you  I  care  for."  He  was 
leading  her  firmly  away  from  the  gate  though  she  resisted 
slightly.  There  was  a  sort  of  joy  in  his  eyes  which 
frightened  her.  "  You  are  not  a  princess  in  disguise," 
he  said  with  an  unexpect  I  laugh  she  found  blood-curdling. 
"  And  that's  all  I  care  tor.  You  had  better  understand 
that  I  am  not  blind  and  not  a  fool.  And  then  it's  plain 
for  even  a  fool  to  see  that  things  have  been  going  hard 
with  you.  You  are  on  a  lee  shore  and  eating  your  heart 
out  with  worry." 

What  seemed  most  awful  to  her  was  the  elated  light 
in  his  eyes,  the  rapacious  smile  that  would  come  and  go 
on  his  lips  as  if  he  were  gloating  over  her  misery.  But 
her  misery  was  his  opportunity  and  he  rejoiced  while 
the  tenderest  pity  seemed  to  flood  his  whole  being.  He 
pointed  out  to  her  that  she  knew  who  he  was.  He  was 
Mrs.  Fyne's  brother.  And,  well,  if  his  sister  was  the  best 
friend  she  had  in  the  world,  then,  by  Jove,  it  was  about 
time  somebody  came  along  to  look  after  her  a  little. 

Flora  had  tried  more  than  once  to  free  her  ',  but  he 
tightened  his  grasp  of  her  arm  each  time  and  even  shook 
it  a  little  without  ceasing  to  speak.  The  nearness  of  his 
face  intimidated  her.  He  seemed  striving  to  look  her 
through.  It  was  obvious  the  world  had  been  using  her 
ill.  And  even  as  he  spoke  with  indignation  the  very 
marks  and  stamp  of  this  ill-usage  of  which  he  was  so 
certain  seemed  to  add  to  the  inexplicable  attraction  he 
felt  for  her  person.  It  was  not  pity  alone,  I  take  it. 
It  was  something  more  spontaneous,  perverse  and 
exciting.  It  gave  him  the  feeling  that  if  only  he  could 
get  hold  of  her,  no  woman  would  belong  to  him  so 
completely  as  this  woman. 

"  Whatever  your  troubles,"  he  said,  "  I  am  the  man 
to  take  you  away  from  them;    that  is,  if  you  are  not 
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h^^  T  ^\^f^  """  y°"  ^""^  "°  friends.  Neither 
have  I  Nobody  ever  cared  for  me  as  far  as  I  can 
remember.  Perhaps  you  could.  Yes.  I  live  on  the  sea. 
But  who  would  you  be  parting  from  ?  No  one.  You 
have  no  one  belonging  to  you." 
At  this  point  she  brolce  away  from  him  and  ran.    He 

th^  ZJT^"  'If-    J^'  *^"  ^"^^"^  *°«''"8  i"  the  wind, 
the  wide  fields   the  clouds  driving  over  the  sky  and  the 

ky  uself  wheeled  about  her  in  masses  of  green  and  white 
and  blue  as  if  the  world  were  breaking  up  sUently  in  a 
whirl,  and  her  foot  at  the  next  step  were  bound  to  find 
IV  :^.  She  reached  the  gate  all  right,  got  out,  and, 
once  on  the  road,  discovered  that  she  had  not  the  courage 
to  look  back.  The  rest  of  that  day  she  spent  with  the 
Fyne  girls  who  gave  her  to  understand  that  she  was  a 
slow  and  unprofitable  person.  Long  after  tea.  nearly 
^J^:  ^^Pt^n  Anthony  (the  son  of  the  poet)  appeared 

uddenly  before  her  in  the  little  garden  iTfront^  the 

w  f  ■       I^  r'^  *'°"'  ^°'  *he  moment.    The  wind 
had  dropped.    In  the  calm  evening  air  the  voices  of 

roL^^'  ^"f  *t'  ^''^'  '*'°"'"e  aimlessly  on  the  road 
could  be  heard.    He  said  to  her  severely  : 

"  Yc  have  understood  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  in  silence. 

"  That  I  love  you,"  he  finished. 

She  shook  her  head  the  least  bit. 

voice°°"'*  ^°"  ^^^^^  ""*  ^  "  ^^  "^^^^  ^  *  '°'^'  infuriated 

"  Nobody  would  love  me,"  she  answered  in  a  very  quiet 
tone.       Nobody  could."  '  H   '=<■ 

He  was  dumb  for  a  time,  astonishod  beyond  measure, 
as  he  well  might  have  been.  He  douoted  his  ears.  He 
was  outraged. 

abluf  it ,  ^.''*  '    Can't  love  you  ?    What  do  you  know 
about  It  ?    It  s  my  affair,  isn't  it  ?    You  dare  say  that 
to  a  man  who  has  just  told  you  !    You  must  be  mad  1  " 
Very  nearly,"  she  said  with  the  accent  of  pent-up 
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sincerity,  and  even  relieved  because  she  was  able  to  say 
s^mS  which  she  felt  was  true.  For  the  last  few  days 
^Thad  felt  herself  several  times  near  that  madness  which 
is  but  an  intolerable  lucidity  of  apprehension. 

The  clear  voices  of  Mrs.  Fyne  and  the  girls  were  coming 
nearer,  sounding  affected  in  the  peace  of  the  passion-laden 
earth.    He  began  storming  at  her  hastily. 

"  Nonsense !      Nobody    can     .    .    .    Indeed  1     Pah 
You'll  have  to  be  shown  that  somebody  can.    I  can. 
Nobodv  "     He    made    a   contemptuous   hissmg 

noise.  ■•  More  likely  you  can't.  They  have  done  some- 
thing  to  you.  Something's  crushed  your  pluck.  You 
c^f  face  a  man-thafs  what  it  is.  What  made  you  like 
this?  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  You  have  been  put 
upon.  The  scoundrels-whoever  they  are.  men  or  women 
seem  to  have  robbed  you  of  your  very  name.  You  say 
you  are  not  Miss  Smith.    Who  are  you,  then  ?  ,_ 

^  She  did  not  answer.    He  muttered.     Not  that  I  care 
and  fell  silent,  because  the  fatuous  sdf-confident  chatte 
of  the  Fyne  girls  could  be  heard  at  the  very  gate.    But 
?hey  were  not  going  to  bea  yet.    They  passed  on.    He 
Sela  ittle  in  sUe'nce  and  immobility,  ^en  stamped  his 
fCt  and  lost  control  of  himself.    He  growled  at  her  m  a 
s^age  passion.     She  felt  certain  that  he  was  threatening 
^rid  c^ing  her  names.    She  was  no  stranger  to  abuse 
L  we  know,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  partiodar Jand 
ferocity  in  this  which  was  new  to  her.    She  began  to 
tremble      The  especially  terrifying  thmg  was  that  she 
cS  not  make  out  the  nature  of  these  aw^ul  menace 
and  names.    Not  a  word.    Yet  it  was  not  the  shrinking 
anguish  of  her  other  experiences  of  angry  ^^^J^' 

made  a  mighty  effort.  ^^°-i^  ^-^^''^r.^^MA 
gether.  and  in  an  expiring  voice  demanded  that  he  should 
let  her  eo  indoors.  "  Don't  stop  me.  It's  no  use.  It  s  no 
'^rZ  Te ^ated  faintly,  feeling  an  -vincible  obstmacy 
rS^g  withiTher,  yet  without  anger  against  that  ragmg 
man. 
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He  became  articulate  suddenly,  and,  without  raising  his 
voice,  perfectly  audible. 

"  No  use  !  No  use  !  You  dare  stand  here  and  tell  me 
that— you  white-faced  wisp,  you  wreath  of  mist,  you  little 
ghost  of  all  the  sorrow  in  the  world.  You  dare  !  Haven't 
I  been  looking  at  you  ?  You  are  all  eyes.  What  makes 
your  cheeks  always  so  white  as  if  you  had  seen  something 
.  .  .  Don't  speak.  I  love  it  ...  No  use  !  And  you 
really  think  that  I  can  now  go  to  sja  for  a  year  or  more, 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world  somewhere,  leaving  you 
behind.  Why!  You  would  vanish  .  .  .  what  little 
there  is  of  you.  Some  rough  wind  will  blow  you  away 
altogether.  You  have  no  holding  ground  on  earth.  Well, 
then  trust  yourself  to  me— to  the  sea— which  is  deep  like 
your  eyes." 

She  said  :  "  Impossible."  He  kept  quiet  for  a  while, 
then  asked  in  a  totally  changed  tone,  a  tone  of  gloomy 
curiosity : 

"  You  can't  stand  me  then  ?    Is  that  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  more  steady  herself.  "  I  am  not  thinking 
of  you  at  all." 

The  inane  voices  of  the  Fyne  girls  were  heard  over  the 
sombre  fields  calling  to  each  other,  thin  and  clear.  He 
muttered  :  "  You  could  try  to.  Unless  you  are  thinking 
of  somebody  else." 

"  Yes.  I  am  thinking  of  somebody  else,  of  someone 
who  has  nobody  to  think  of  him  but  me." 

His  shadowy  form  stepped  out  of  her  way,  and  suddenly 
leaned  sideways  against  the  wooden  support  of  the  porch. 
And  as  she  stood  still,  surprised  by  this  staggering  move- 
ment, his  voice  spoke  up  in  a  tone  quite  strange  to  her. 

'■  Go  in  tb?n.  Go  out  of  my  sight— I  thought  you  said 
nobody  could  love  you." 

She  was  passing  him  when  suddenly  he  struck  her  as  so 
forlorn  that  she  was  inspired  to  say :  "  No  one  has  ever 
loved  me— not  in  that  way— if  that's  what  you  mean. 
Nobody  would." 
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He  detached  himself  brusquely  from  the  post,  and  she 
did  not  shrink ;  but  Mrs.  Fsme  and  the  girls  were  already 

at  the  gate.  . 

All  he  understood  was  that  everything  was  not  over  yet. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose ;  Mrs.  Fyne  and  the  girls  had 
come  in  at  the  gate.    He  whispered  "  Wait  "with  such 
authority  (he  was  the  son  of  Carleon  Anthony,  the  domestic 
autocrat)  that  it  did  arrest  her  for  a  moment,  long  enough 
to  hear  him  say  that  he  could  not  be  left  Uke  this  to  puzzle 
over  her  nonsense  all  night.    She  was  to  sUp  down  again 
into  the  garden  later  on,  as  soon  as  she  could  do  so  without 
being  heard.    He  would  be  there  waiting  for  her  tm-tiU 
daylight     She  didn't  think  he  could  go  to  sleep,  did  she  ? 
And  she  had  better  come,  or he  broke  off  on  an  un- 
finished threat.  .    ^        m„ 
She  vanished  into  the  unlighted  cottage  ]ust  as  Mrs. 
Fyne  came  up  to  the  porch.    Nervous,  holding  her  breath 
in  the  darkness  of  the  Uving-room,  she  heard  her  best 
friend  say :  "  You  ought  to  have  joined  us,  Rodenck. 
And  then  ■   "  Have  you  seen  Miss  Smith  anywhere  ? 

Flora  shuddered,  expecting  Anthony  to  break  out  mto 
betraying  imprecations  on  Miss  Smith's  head,  and  cause  a 
painful  and  humiUating  explanation.  She  unagined  hin 
fuU  of  his  mysterious  ferocity.  To  her  great  surprise, 
Anthony's  voice  sounded  very  much  as  usual,  with  perhaps 
a  slight  tinge  of  grimness.  "Miss  Smith  I  No.  Ive 
seen  no  Miss  Smith." 
Mrs.  Fyne  seemed  satisfied-and  not  much  concerned 

really. 

Flora,  relieved,  got  clear  away  to  her  room  upstaiR, 
and  shutting  her  door  quietly,  dropped  into  a  chair  She 
was  used  to  reproaches,  abuse,  to  all  sorts  of  wicked  lU 
usage-short  of  actual  beating  on  her  body.  Otherwise 
inexpUcable  angers  had  cut  and  slashed  and  trampled 
down  her  youth  without  mercy-and  mainly,  it  appeared, 
because  she  was  the  financier  de  Barral's  daughter  and 
also  condemned  to  a  degrading  sort  of  poverty  through 
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1^1*""°"^°'  treacherous  men  who  had  turned  upon  her 
ather  in  h.s  hour  of  need.    And  she  thought  ,^h  the 

up  in  a  long  frock-coat,  soft-voiced  and  having  but  Uttle 

round  hers  On  his  flying  visits  to  Brighton  he  would 
always  walk  hand  in  hand  with  her.  People  sUred 
thT^^l'^thebr-'  "'.r^'-d  was  playing;  and'therewa^ 
l.nn^^^t  ^  ^'""^y  °^  ^^^  ^*'  They  were  quietly 
happy  together.  ...  It  was  all  over  I  ^ 

An  immense  anguish  of  th^  present  wrung  her  heart,  and 

K  IT'^  u""'^  ^'°"^-    That  dread  of  wha?  was  before  her 

which  had  been  eating  up  her  courage  slowly  ^  the  course 

s°ort°tf°hear"'  '""■*'  1?  '"^^  an  access  of  panic  tha 
sort  of  headlong  panic  which  had  akeady  driven  her  out 
twice  to  the  top  of  the  cUfi-hke  quairy.  She  fumtd  UD 
saying  to  herself:  "Why  not  now?  At  oicTves'^ 
111  do  It  now-m  the  dark!"  The  very  horror  of  it 
seemed  to  give  her  additional  resolution 

She  came  down  the  staurcase  quietly,  and  only  on  the 
pomt  of  openmg  the  door  and  because  of  the  4covery 
h'  '  7""  "«f^t«°ld.  "he  remembered  Captain  Anthony's 
st  L     ?^  !?  '^'  8"*^*"  ^  night.    She  hesitated 
She  did  not  understand  the  mood  of  that  man  clearly 
He  was  violent.    But  she  had  gone  beyond  the  S 

Jol  IT  """f  ^"*  ^°'^^  ^'  '^^  °f  her  coming 
tZ\^  ^~^  ^^  *°"''*  °^t"^*"y  suppose.  And  even 
hat  didn't  matter     He  could  not  despisTher  more  tZ 

ScatT.  ..'"f;  ^'^  "^"^'  ^^^^  *^«"  light-headed 
because  the  thought  came  into  her  mind  that  should  he 

Slh?  "^°^«">f '"  ^""^  fr°">  disappointment,  and 
perchance  strangle  her,  it  would  be  as  good  a  way  to  be 
done  with  it  as  any.  ^ 

"You  had  that  thought,"  I  exclaimed  in  wonder. 

With  downcast  eyes  and  speaking  with  an  ahnost  pains- 
mZ^  precision  (her  very  Ups,  her  red  lips,  seemed  to 
move  just  enough  to  be  heard  and  no  more),  she  said  that. 
■*4 
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yt»,  the  thought  came  into  her  head.  This  makes  one 
shudder  at  the  mysterious  ways  girls  acquire  knowledge. 
For  this  was  a  thought,  wUd  enough,  I  admit,  but  which 
could  only  have  come  from  the  depths  of  that  sort  of  ex- 
perience which  she  had  not  had,  and  went  far  beyond  a 
young  girl's  possible  conception  of  the  strongest  and  most 
veiled  of  human  emotions. 

"  He  was  there,  of  course  ?  "  I  said. 
"  Yes  he  was  there."    She  saw  him  on  the  path  directly 
she  stenred  outside  the  porch.    He  was  very  still.    It  was 
as  though  he  had  been  standing  there  with  his  face  to  the 
door  for  hours.  . »    j 

Shaken  up  by  the  changing  moods  of  passion  and  tender- 
ness, he  must  have  been  ready  for  any  extravagance  of 
conduct.  Knowing  the  profound  silence  each  night 
brought  to  that  nook  of  the  country,  I  could  imagme  them 
having  the  feeling  of  being  the  only  two  people  on  the  wide 
earth.  A  row  of  six  or  seven  lofty  ebns  just  across  the  road 
opposite  the  cottage  made  the  night  more  obscure  m  that 
Uttle  garden.    If  these  two  could  just  make  out  eacli 

other  that  was  all.  .^  j  ,  ,.  i     i,  h 

"  Well  t    And  were  you  very  much  temned  f     l  asKea. 
She  made  me  wait  a  Uttle  before  she  said,  raising  her 
eyes  :  "  He  was  gentleness  itself." 

I  noticed  three  abominable,  drink-sodden  loafers,  sallow 
and  dirty,  who  had  come  to  range  themselves  in  a  row 
within  ten  feet  of  us  against  the  front  of  the  pubhc-house. 
They  stared  at  Flora  de  Barral's  back  with  unseeing, 
mournful  fixity. 

"  Let's  move  this  way  a  little,"  I  proposed. 
She  turned  at  once  and  we  made  a  few  paces ;  not  too 
far  to  take  us  out  of  sight  of  the  hotel  door,  but  very  nearly. 
I  could  just  keep  my  eyes  on  it.  After  all,  I  had  not  been 
so  very  long  with  the  girt.  If  you  were  to  disentangle  tlie 
words  we  actually  exchanged  from  my  comments  you 
would  see  that  they  were  not  so  very  many,  including 
everything  she  had  so  unexpectedly  told  me  of  her  story. 
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i'^m^^:Tyi^r^°';^oT'"  "^^  ^"^''^  -»»-' 

more.  ""  '   '^*'°"*  ♦"  k""*  a  little 

I  felt  like  a  blackmailer  all  the  samo  «,»,-„  i 
attempt  with  a  light-hearted  rem^"""  ""'""  '  ™'  ^  -"V 

raisi„rhe/dorcast''e3J^  "S^:  stdS  t ""'''  n'°^« 
extraordinary  effect.    U  washke  «trhf         i*.T  ^^'^  ^" 

appearance  aTd  Sse  to„e  ehSeH  Tv!""  *"'"'' 

expression.    Wom'an  is  vano^ S        '  "'^  ^"""* 

But  I  want  you  to  underatand,  Mr  •■  ..h.  u  ^ 

actuaUy  to  think  of  my  name  "Mr   m  'i        t  ^^^ 

Her  abominable   experience   with   the  governess  had 
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implanted  in  her  unlucky  breast  a  lasting  doubt,  an  b- 
eradicable  suspicion  of  herself  and  of  others     I  said  : 

"  Remember,  Miss  de  Barral,  that  to  be  fair  you  must 
trust  a  man  altogether— or  not  at  all." 

She  dropped  her  eyes  suddenly.  I  thought  I  heard  a 
faint  sigh.  I  tried  to  take  a  light  tone  again,  and  yet  it 
seemed  impossible  to  get  of!  the  ground  which  gave  me  my 
standing  .ithher. 

"  Mrs.  Fyne  is  absurd.  She's  an  excellent  woman,  but 
reaUy  you  could  not  be  expected  to  throw  away  your 
chance  of  lif  simply  that  she  might  cherish  a  good  opmion 
of  your  memory.    That  would  be  excessive." 

"  It  was  not  of  my  life  that  I  was  thinking  while  Captain 
Anthony  was— was  speaking  to  me,"  said  Flora  de  Barral 
with  an  effort. 

I  told  her  that  she  was  wrong  then.    She  ought  to 
have  been  thinking  of  her  life,  and  not  only  of  her  life  but 
of  the  life  of  the  man  who  was  speaking  to  her  too.    She 
let  me  finish,  then  shook  her  head  impatiently. 
"  I  mean— death." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  when  he  stood  before  you  there,  out- 
side the  cottage,  he  reaUy  stood  between  you  and  that.  I 
have  it  out  of  your  own  mouth.    You  can't  deny  it." 

"  If  you  wiU  have  it  that  he  saved  my  life,  then  he  has 
eotit.  It  was  not  for  me.  Oh  no!  It  was  not  for  me  that 
I— It  was  not  fear  !  There  !  "  She  finished  petulantly : 
"  And  you  may  just  as  well  know  it." 

She  hung  her  head  and  swung  the  parasol  slightly  to  and 
fro.    I  thought  a  little. 

"  Do  you  know  French.  Miss  de  Barral  ?     I  asked. 
She  made  a  sign  with  her  head  that  she  did,  but  without 
showing  any  surprise  at  the  question  and  without  ceasing  to 
swing  her  parasol. 

"  WeU  then,  somehow  or  other  I  have  the  notion  that 
Captain  Anthony  ^5  what  the  French  caU  un  galant  homme. 
I  should  like  to  think  he  is  lieing  tr-ated  as  he  deserves. 
The  form  of  her  lips  (I  could  s..j  them  under  the  brim  oi 
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The  parasol  stopped  swinging. 

"I  have  given  him  what  he  wanted-thafs  mvself " 
|he^«ud  without  a  tremor  and  with  a  striking  di^Ty  of 

I  h«d  ''"  *•"  ■"""""  *"*^  *'"'  '•'^''♦"«'«'  <"  the  words, 

I  hes,  ated  for  a  moment  what  to  say.    Then  made  up  my 

mind  to  clear  up  the  point.  *^  ^ 

"And  you  have  got  what  you  wanted  ?    Is  that  it  ?  " 

The  daughter  of  the  egregious  financier  de  Barral  did  not 

answer  at  once  this  question  going  to  the  heart  of  7hln« 

Then  raising  her  head  and  gazing  wistfully  across  the  s  ?^t 

no»y  with  the  endless  transit  of  imiumerable  bargains  ^e 

said  with  intense  gravity  :  ■>'8<"ns,  sne 

"  He  has  been  most  generous." 

ihl  ZT/^^'^'^  x°J"'*'  *'>*'*'  ^""^^  Not  that  I  doubted 
the  infatuation  of  Roderick  Anthony,  but  I  was  pS  to 
hear  «,mething  which  proved  that  she  was  senXnTopen 
Lnf    T  T"/  °'  ?"*'*"'*'=  ''^'^  «  this  case  w^sE 

ttoks  h  ~H  n""  f  ""^'^  '^"'™  ''  «*^'  ^  «^'-'ble  if  fhe 
tJunks  herself  priceless.    I  mean  a  girl  of  our  civilization 

exorei'"  'f  ?"''''"'  '  dithyrambic  phraseology  fo"^" 
expression  of  love.    A  man  in  love  will  accept  any  con! 

drecr„r  v"^  *'^  °'^''"''  °'  ""'''  P^-'°"  and  in  this  in. 
^rlr^r  JT'""  "^"-  ^"  ^»'^t  ^»y  the  captain  of 
c^L^ot  "^  gave  proofs  of  lover-lL  lavishn^  I 

ctuve  if^  f  ''t'^  r"-  ^"*  '  ^'^  e'^'d  ^he  was  appre! 
t  IS  not  siUy  of  them  to  be  thus  pleased.    It  is  in  small 

hXSomf  ^^*  '°^^*^'  *''^'^''"=''  ^''^y  -^  -« 

tne  loyalty  of  the  passing  moment,  is  best  expressed, 
at  this  spot,  before  this  hotel!    I  certaSy  never  .     . 
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You  lee  it  mwuit  a  lot  to  me.    You  are  the  only  person 
who  knows  .  .  .  who  knows  for  certain  ..." 

"  Knows  what  ?  "  I  said,  not  discovering  at  first  what  she 
had  in  her  mind.  Then  1  saw  it.  "  Why  can't  you  leave 
that  alone?"  I  remonstrated,  rather  annoyed  at  the 
invidious  position  she  was  forcing  on  me  in  a  sense.  "  It's 
true  that  I  was  the  only  person  to  see,"  I  added.  ''But, 
as  it  happens,  after  your  mysterious  disappearance  I  told 
the  Fynes  the  story  oi  our  meeting." 

Her  eyes  raised  to  mine  had  an  expression  of  dreamy, 
unfathomable  candour,  if  I  dare  say  so.  And  if  you  wonder 
what  I  mean  I  can  only  say  that  I  lave  seen  the  ««»  weaf 
such  an  expression  on  one  or  two  occasions  shortly  before 
sunrise  on  a  calm,  fresh  day.  She  said  as  if  meditating 
aloud  that  she  supposed  the  Fynes  were  not  Ukely  to 
talk  about  that.  She  couldn't  imagine  any  connection  m 
which.  .  .  .  Why  should  they  ?  .     .,  t 

As  her  tone  had  become  interrogatory  I  assented.  lo 
be  sure.  There's  no  reason  whatever—"  thinkmg  to 
myself  that  they  would  be  more  bkely  indeed  to  keep  quiel 
about  it.  They  had  other  things  to  talk  of.  And  then 
remembering  Uttle  Fyne  stuck  upstairs  for  an  unconscion- 
able time,  enough  to  blurt  out  everything  he  ever  knew  ni 
his  life,  I  reflected  that  he  would  assume  naturally  that 
Captain  Anthony  had  nothing  to  learn  from  him  about 
Flora  de  Barral.  It  had  been  up  to  now  my  assumption 
too.  I  sp  ■'  my  mistake.  The  sincerest  of  women  will 
make  no  unnecessary  confidences  to  a  man.  And  this  is  as 
it  should  be. 

"  No— no  I  "  I  said  reassuringly.    "  It's  most  unhkcly. 
Are  you  much  concerned  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  when  I  came  down,"  she  said  agam  in 
that  precise  demure  tone,  "  when  I  came  down— into  the 

garden  Captain  Anthony  misunderstood "  _^ 

"Of    course    he    would.     Men   are   so    conceited,     1 

said.  ,^     .    1    1 

I  saw  it  well  enough  that  he  must  have  thought  she  liaa 
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come  down  to  him.  Wh»t  ebe  could  be  have  thought  f 
And  then  he  had  been  "  gentlencM  itself."  A  new  ex- 
penence  for  that  poor,  delicate,  and  yet  so  resisting  creature 
Gentleness  in  passion!  What  could  have  been  more 
seductive  to  the  scared,  starved  Iieart  of  that  girl  t  Per- 
hapa  had  he  been  violent,  she  might  have  told  him  that 
what  she  came  down  to  keep  was  the  tryst  of  death— not  of 
love.  It  occurred  to  me  as  I  looked  at  her,  young,  fragile 
in  aspect,  and  intensely  alive  in  her  quietness,  that  perhaps 
she  did  not  know  herself  then  what  sort  of  tryst  she  was 
coming  down  to  keep. 

She  smiled  faintly,  almost  awkwardly  as  if  she  were 
totally  unused  to  smUing,  at  my  cheap  jocularity.  Then 
she  said  with  that  forced  precision,  a  sort  of  conscious  prim, 
ness :  '^ 

"  I  didn't  want  him  to  know." 

I  approved  heartily.  Quite  right.  Much  better.  Let 
him  ever  remain  under  his  misapprehension  which  was  so 
much  more  flattering  for  him. 

I  tried  to  keep  it  in  the  tone  of  comedy  ;  but  she  was  I 
believe,  too  simple  to  understand  my  intention.  She  went 
on,  looking  down, 

"  Oh  I  You  think  so  ?  When  I  saw  you  I  didn't  know 
why  you  were  here.  I  was  glad  when  you  spoke  to  me  be- 
cause this  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you  for.  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  ever  meet  Captain  Anthony— 
by  any  chance— anywhere— you  are  a  sailor  too,  are  you 
not  ?— that  you  would  never  mention— never— that— that 
you  had  seen  me  over  there." 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  I  cried,  horror-struck  at  the 
supposition.  "Why  should  I?  What  makes  you  think  I 
should  dream  of  ..." 

She  had  rais' ..  her  head  at  my  vehemence.  She  did  not 
understand  it.  I'he  world  had  treated  her  so  dishonourably 
that  she  had  no  notion  even  of  what  mere  decency  of 
feeling  IS  like.  It  was  not  her  fault.  Indeed,  I  don't  know 
why  she  should  have  put  her  trust  in  anybody's  promises 
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But  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  promise.    S'  !  assured 
her  that  she  could  depend  on  my  absolute  sj. -ice. 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  ever  set  eyes  on  Capl  in  Anthony  " 
I  added  with  conviction— as  a  further  guara  'tc. 

She  accepted  my  assurance  in  silence,  wuhout  u  si(;n. 
Her  gravity  had  in  it  something  acute,  perhaps  because  of 
that  chin.  While  we  were  still  looking  at  each  other  she 
declared : 

"There's  no  deception  in  it  really.  I  want  you  to 
believe  that  if  I  am  here,  like  this,  to-day,  it  is  not  from 
fear.     It  is  not !  " 

"  I  quite  understand,"  I  said.  But  her  firm  yet  self- 
conscious  gaze  became  doubtful.  "  I  do,"  I  insisted.  "  I 
understand  perfectly  that  it  was  not  of  death  that  you  were 
afraid." 
She  lowered  her  eyes  slowly,  and  I  went  on  : 
"  As  to  life,  that's  another  thing.  And  I  don't  know 
that  one  ought  to  blame  you  very  much— though  it  seemed 
rather  an  excessive  step.  I  wonder  now  if  it  isn't  the  ugli- 
ness rather  than  the  pain  of  the  struggle  which  .  .  ." 

She  shuddered  visibly :  "  But  I  do  blame  myself,"  she 
exclaimed  with  feeling.  "  I  am  ashamed."  And,  dropping 
her  head,  she  looked  in  a  moment  the  very  picture  of 
remorse  and  shame.  „  t      j 

"  Well,  you  will  be  going  away  from  all  its  horrors,  I  said. 
"  And  surely  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  sea.  You  are  a 
sailor's  granddaughter,  I  understand." 

She  sighed  deeply.    She  remembered  her  grandfather 
only  a  little.    He  was  a  clean-shaven  man  with  a  ruddy 
complexion  and  long,  perfectly  white  hair.    He  used  to 
take  her  on  his  knee,  and  putting  his  face  near  hers, 
talk  to  her  in  loving  whispers.    If  only  he  were  ahve 
now  ...  I 
She  remained  silent  for  a  while. 
"  Aren't  you  anxious  to  see  the  ship  ?  "  I  asked. 
She  lowered  her  head  stiU  more  so  that  I  could  not  see 
anything  of  her  face. 
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"  I  don't  know,"  she  murmured. 

I  had  already  the  suspicion  that  she  did  not  know  her 
own  feelings.  All  this  work  of  the  merest  chance  had  been 
so  unexpected,  so  sudden.  And  she  had  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon,  no  experience  but  such  as  to  shake  her  belief 
in  every  human  being.  She  was  dreadfully  and  pitifully 
forlorn.  It  was  almost  in  order  to  comfort  my  own 
depression  that  I  remarked  cheerfully  : 

"Well,  I  know  of  somebody  who  must  be  growing 
extremely  anxious  to  see  you." 

"  I  am  before  my  time,"  she  confessed  simply,  rousing 
herself.     "  I  had  nothing  to  do.     So  I  came  out." 

I  had  the  sudden  vision  of  a  shabby,  lonely  little  room 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  It  had  grown  intolerable 
to  her  restlessness.  The  mere  thought  of  it  oppressed  her. 
Flora  de  Barral  was  looking  frankly  at  her  chance  con- 
ndant. 

"  And  I  came  this  way,"  she  went  on.  "  I  appointed  the 
time  myself  yesterday,  but  Captain  Anthony  would  not 
have  minded.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  look  over  some 
business  papers  till  I  came." 

The  idea  of  the  son  of  the  poet,  the  rescuer  of  the  most 
torlom  damsel  of  modem  times,  the  man  of  violence 
gentleness  and  generosity,  sitting  up  to  his  neck  in  ship'« 
accounts  amused  me.  "I  am  sure  he  would  not  hav, 
minded,"  I  said,  smiling.  But  the  girl's  stare  was  sombre, 
her  thin  white  face  seemed  pathetically  careworn. 

"  I  can  hardly  beheve  yet,"  she  murmured  anxiously 

'It's  quite  real.  Never  fear,"  I  said  encouragingly 
but  had  to  change  my  tone  at  once.  "  You  had  better  go 
down  that  way  a  little,"  I  directed  her  abruptly 
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I  had  seen  Fyne  come  striding  out  of  the  hotel  door 
Ihe  intelligent  girl,  without  staying  to  ask  questions, 
walked  away  from  me  quietly  down  one  street  while  I 
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hurried  on  to  meet  Fyne  coming  up  the  other  at  his  efficient 
pedestrian  gait.  My  object  was  to  stop  him  getting  as 
far  as  the  comer.  He  must  have  been  thinking  too  hard  to 
be  aware  of  his  surroundings.  I  put  myself  in  his  way, 
and  he  nearly  walked  into  me. 

"  Hallo  !"  I  said.  , 

His  surprise  was  extreme.  "You  here  I  You  dont 
mean  to  say  you  have  been  waiting  for  me  ?  " 

I  said  negligently  that  I  had  been  detained  by  unexpected 
business  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  thus  happened  to  catch 
sight  of  him  coming  out. 

He  stared  at  me  with  solemn  distraction,  obviously 
thinking  of  something  else.  I  suggested  that  he  had 
better  take  the  next  city-ward  tramcar.  He  was  in- 
attentive,  and  I  perceived  that  he  was  profoundly 
perturbed.  As  Miss  de  Barral  (she  had  moved  out  of 
sight)  could  not  possibly  approach  the  hotel  door  as  long 
as  we  remained  where  we  were  I  proposed  that  we  should 
wait  for  the  car  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  He  obeyed 
rather  the  shght  touch  on  his  arm  than  my  words,  and 
whUe  we  were  crossing  the  wide  roadway  in  the  midst  of  the 
lumbering  wheeled  traffic,  he  exclaimed  in  his  deep  tone, 
"  I  don't  know  which  of  these  two  is  more  mad  than  the 

other ! "  ,  j      .u 

"  Really  !  "  I  said,  pulling  him  forward  from  under  the 
noses  of  two  enormous  sleepy-headed  cart-horses.  He 
skipped  wildly  out  of  the  way  and  up  on  the  curbstone 
with  a  purely  instinctive  precision ;  his  mind  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  movements.  In  the  middle  of  his  leap, 
and  while  in  the  act  of  sailing  gravely  through  the  air,  lie 
continued  to  reUeve  his  outraged  feelings. 
"  You  would  never  beUeve  !  They  are  mad  !  " 
I  took  care  to  place  myself  in  such  a  position  that 
to  face  me  he  had  to  turn  his  back  on  the  hotel 
across  the  road.  I  believe  he  was  glad  I  was  there 
to  talk  to.  But  I  thought  there  was  some  misappre- 
hension in  the  first  statement  he  shot  out  at  me  without 
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loss  of  time,  that  Captain  Antliony  had  been  glad  to  see 
him.  It  was  indeed  difficult  to  believe  that,  directly  he 
opened  the  door,  his  wife's  "  sailor-brother  "  had  positively 
shouted  :  "  Oh,  it's  you  !    The  very  man  I  wanted  to  see." 

■'  I  found  him  sitting  there,"  went  on  Fyne  impressively 
m  his  effortless,  grave  chest  voice,  "  drafting  his  will." 

This  was  unexpected,  but  I  preserved  a  non-committal 
attitude,  knowing  full  weU  that  our  actions  in  themselves 
are  neither  mad  nor  sane.  But  I  did  not  see  what  there 
was  to  be  excited  about.  And  Fyne  was  distinctly  excited. 
I  understood  it  better  when  I  learned  that  the  captain  of 
the  Ferndale  wanted  little  Fyne  to  be  one  of  the  trustees. 
He  was  leaving  everything  to  his  wife.  Naturally,  a  request 
which  involved  him  into  sanctioning  in  a  way  a  proceeding 
which  he  had  been  sent  by  his  wife  to  oppose,  must  have 
appeared  sufficiently  mad  to  Fyne. 

"  Me  !  Me,  of  all  people  in  the  world  ! "  he  repeated 
portentously.  But  I  could  see  that  he  was  frightened.  Such 
want  of  tact  I 

"He  knew  I  came  from  his  sister.  You  don't  put  a  man 
into  such  an  awkward  position,"  complained  Fyne.  "  It 
made  me  speak  much  more  strongly  against  all  this  very 
painful  business  than  I  would  have  had  the  heart  to  do 
otherwise." 

I  pointed  out  to  him  concisely,  and  keeping  my  eyes  on 
the  door  of  the  hotel,  that  he  and  his  wife  were  the  only 
bond  with  the  land  Captain  Anthony  had.  Who  else  could 
he  have  asked  ? 

"  I  explained  to  him  that  he  was  breaking  this  bond  " 
declared  Fyne  solemnly.  "  Breaking  it  once  for  all.  And 
for  what— for  what  ?  " 

He  glared  at  me.  I  could  perhaps  have  given  him  an 
inklmg  for  what,  but  I  said  nothing.    He  started  again  : 

"  My  wife  assures  me  that  the  girl  does  not  love  him  a 
bit.  She  goes  by  that  letter  she  received  from  her.  There 
IS  a  passage  in  it  where  she  practicaUy  admits  that  she 
was  qmte  unscrupulous  in  accepting  this  offer  of  marriage. 
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but  says  to  my  wife  that  she  supposes  she,  my  wife,  will  not 
blame  her— as  it  was  in  self-defence.  My  wife  has  her  own 
ideas,  but  this  is  an  outrageous  misapprehension  of  her 
views.    Outrageous." 

The  good  little  man  paused  and  then  added  weightily  : 

"  I  didn't  tell  that  to  my  brother-in-law— I  mean,  my 
jvife's  views." 

"  No,"  I  said.    "  What  v/ould  have  been  the  good  ?  " 

"  It's  positive  infatuation,"  agreed  little  Fyne,  in  the 
tone  as  though  he  had  made  an  awful  discovery.  "  I  have 
never  seen  anything  so  hopeless  and  inexplicable  in  my 
life.  I— I  felt  quite  frightened  and  sorry,"  he  added,  while 
I  looked  at  him  curiously  asking  myself  whether  this 
excellent  civil  servant  and  notable  pedestrian  had  felt  the 
breath  of  a  great  and  fatal  love-spell  passing  him  by  in  the 
room  of  that  East-end  hotel.  He  did  look  for  a  moment  as 
though  he  had  seen  a  ghost,  an  other-world  thing.  But 
that  look  vanished  instantaneously,  and  he  nodded  at  me 
with  mere  exasperation  at  something  quite  of  this  world 
— whatever  it  was.  "  It's  a  bad  business.  My  brother- 
in-law  knows  nothing  of  women,"  he  cried  with  an  air  of 
profound,  experienced  wisdom. 

What  he  imagined  he  knew  of  women  himself  I  can't 
tell.  I  did  not  know  anything  of  the  opportunities  he  might 
have  had.  But  this  is  a  subject  which,  if  approached  with 
undue  solemnity,  is  apt  to  elude  one's  grasp  entirely.  No 
doubt  Fyne  knew  something  of  a  woman  who  was  Captain 
Anthony's  sister.  But  that,  admittedly,  had  been  a  very 
solemn  study.  I  smiled  at  him  gently,  and  as  if  en- 
couraged or  provoked,  he  completed  his  thought  rather 
explosively. 

"  And  that  girl  understands  nothing.  .  .  .  It's  sheer 
lunacy." 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said,  "  whether  the  circumstances  of 
isolation  at  sea  would  be  any  alleviation  to  the  danger. 
But  it's  certain  that  they  shall  have  the  opportunity  to 
learn  everything  about  each  other  in  a  ■  vnely  tete-d-tete." 
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"  But  dash  it  all,"  he  cried  in-  hollow  accents  which  at 
the  same  time  had  the  tone  of  bitter  irony— I  had  never 
before  heard  a  sound  so  quaintly  ugly  and  almost  horrible 
—  '  You  forget  Mr.  Smith." 

"  What  Mr.  Smith  ?  "  I  asked  innocently. 
Fyne  made  an  extraordinary  simiesque  grimace.  I  be- 
lieve  it  was  quite  involuntary,  but  you  know  that  a  grave, 
much-lined,  shaven  countenance  when  distorted  in  an 
unusual  way  is  extremely  apelike.  It  was  a  surprising 
sight,  and  rendered  me  not  only  speechless  but  stopped  the 
progress  of  my  thought  completely.  I  must  have  presented 
a  remarkably  imbecile  appearance. 

"  My  brother-in-law  considered  it  amusing  to  chaff  me 
about  us  introducing  the  girl  as  Miss  Smith."  said  Fyne, 
gomg  surly  in  a  moment.  "  He  said  that  perhaps  if  he  had 
heard  her  real  name  from  the  first  it  might  have  restrained 
him.  As  it  was,  he  made  the  discovery  too  late.  Asked 
me  to  tell  Zoe  this  together  with  a  lot  more  nonsense." 

Fyne  gave  me  the  impression  of  having  escaped  from 
a  man  inspired  by  a  grimly  playful  ebullition  of  high 
spirits.  It  must  have  been  most  distasteful  to  him  ;  and 
his  solemnity  got  damaged  somehow  in  the  process,  I  per- 
ceived. There  were  holes  in  it  through  which  I  could  see 
a  new,  an  unknown  Fyne. 

"  You  wouldii't  believe  it,"  he  went  on,  "but  she  looks 
upon  her  father  exclusively  as  a  victim.  I  don't  know," 
he  burst  out  suddenly  through  an  enormous  rent  in  his 
solemnity,  "  if  she  thinks  him  absolutely  a  saint,  but  she 
certainly  imagines  him  to  be  a  martyr." 

It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  that  magnificent  invention, 
the  prison,  that  you  may  forget  people  which  are  put 
there  as  though  they  were  dead.  One  needn't  worry  about 
them.  Nothing  can  happen  to  them  that  you  can  help. 
They  can  do  nothing  which  might  possibly  matter  to  any- 
body. They  come  out  of  it,  though,  but  that  seems  hardly 
an  advantage  to  themselves  or  anyone  else.  I  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  the  financier  de  Barral.    The  girl  for  me 
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was  an  orphan,  but  now  I  perceived  suddenly  the  force  of 
Fyne's  qiialifying  statement,  "  to  a  certain  extent."  It 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  kind  all  round  for  the  law 
to  have  shot,  beheaded,  strangled,  or  otherwise  destroyed 
this  absurd  de  Barral,  who  was  a  danger  to  a  moral  world 
inhabited  by  a  credulous  multitude  not  fit  to  take  care  of 
itself.  But  I  observed  to  Fyne  that,  however  insane  was 
the  view  she  held,  one  could  not  declare  the  girl  mad  on 
that  account. 

"So  she  thinks  of  her  father — does  she  ?  I  suppose 
she  would  appear  to  us  saner  if  she  thought  onJy  of 
herself." 

"  I  am  positive,"  Fyne  said  earnestly,  "  that  she  went 
and  made  desperate  eyes  at  Anthony  .  .  ." 

"  Oh  come  !  "  I  interrupted.    "  You  haven't  seen  her 
make  eyes.    You  don't  know  the  colour  of  her  eyes." 
^  "  Very  well !    It  don't  matter.    But  it  could  hardly 

have  come  to  that  if  she  hadn't.  .  .  .  It's  all  one,  though. 
I  tell  you  she  has  led  him  on,  or  accepted  him,  if  you  like, 
simply  because  she  was  thinking  of  her  father.  She 
doesn't  care  a  bit  about  Anthony,  I  believe.  She  cares  for 
no  one.  Never  cared  for  anyone.  Ask  Zoe.  For  myself 
I  don't  blame  her,"  added  Fyne,  giving  me  another  view 
of  unsuspected  things  through  the  rags  and  tatters  of  his 
damaged  solemnity.  "  No  !  by  heavens,  I  don't  blame 
her — the  poor  devU." 

I  agreed  with  him  silently.  I  suppose  affections  are,  in 
a  sense,  to  be  learned.  If  there  exists  a  native  spark  of 
love  in  all  of  us,  it  must  be  fanned  while  we  are  young. 
Hers,  if  she  ever  had  it,  had  been  drenched  in  as  ugly  a  lot 
of  corrosive  liquid  as  could  be  imagined.  But  I  was  sur- 
prised at  Fyne  obscurely  feeling  this. 

"  She  loves  no  one  except  that  preposterous  advertising 
shark,"  he  pursued  venomously,  but  in  a  more  deUberate 
manner.    "  And  Anthony  knows  it." 

"  Does  he  ?  "  I  said  doubtfully. 

"  She's   quite   capable   of   having   told   him   herself," 
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affirmed  Fyne,  with  amazing  insight.    "  But  whether  or 
no,  I've  toll  him." 
"  You  did  ?    From  Mrs.  Fyne,  of  course." 
Fyne  only  blinked  owlishly  at  this  piece  of  my  insight. 
"And  how  did  Captain  Anthony  receive  this  interestine 
mformation  ?  "  I  asked  further. 

"Most  improperly,"  said  Fyne,  who  really  was  in  a 
state  in  which  he  didn't  mind  what  he  blurted  out 
''  He  isn't  himself.  He  begged  me  to  tell  his  sister  that 
he  offered  no  remarks  on  her  conduct.  Very  improper 
and  inconsequent.  He  said  ...  I  was  tired  of  this 
wranglmg.  I  told  him  I  made  allowances  for  the  state 
of  excitement  he  was  in." 

"You  know,  Fyne,"  I  said,  "  a  man  in  jail  seems  to 
me  such  an  mcredible,  cruel,  nightmarish  sort  of  thing 
that  I  can  hardly  believe  in  his  existence.  Certainly  not 
in  relation  to  any  other  existences." 

"  But  dash  it  all,"  cried  Fyne,  "  he  isn't  shut  up  for 
life.  They  are  going  to  let  him  out.  He's  coming  out ! 
That's  the  whole  trouble.  What  is  he  coming  out  to,  I 
want  to  know  ?  It  seems  a  more  cruel  business  than 
the  shutting  him  up  was.  This  has  been  the  worry  for 
weeks.    Do  you  see  now  ?  " 

I  saw,  all  sorts  of  things!  Immediately  before  me 
I  saw  the  excitement  of  little  Fyne— mere  food  for 
wonder.  Further  off,  in  a  sort  of  gloom  and  beyond  the 
light  of  day  and  the  movement  of  the  street,  I  saw  the 
figure  of  a  man,  stiff  like  a  ramrod,  moving  with  small 
steps,  a  slight  girlish  figure  by  his  side.  And  the  gloom 
was  like  the  gloom  of  villainous  slums,  of  misery,  of 
wretchedness,  of  a  starved  and  degraded  existence.'  It 
was  a  relief  that  I  could  see  only  their  shabby  hopeless 
backs.  He  was  an  awful  ghost.  But  indeed  to  call  him 
a  ghost  was  only  a  refinement  of  polite  speech,  and  a 
manner  of  concealing  one's  terror  of  such  things.  Prisons 
are  wonderful  contrivances.  Shut  — open.  Very  neat. 
Shut— open.    And  out  comes  some  sort  of  corpse,  to 
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wander  awful  y  in  a  world  in  which  it  hr. ;  no  possible 
connections  and  carrying  with  it  the  appalling  tainted 
atmosphere  of  its  silent  abode.  Marvellous  arrangement. 
It  works  automatically,  and,  when  you  look  at  it,  the 
perfection  makes  you  sick ;  which  for  a  mere  mechanism 
is  no  mean  triumph.  Sick  and  scaijd.  It  had  nearly 
scared  that  poor  girl  to  her  death.  Fancy  having  to 
take  such  a  thing  by  the  hand  !  Now  I  understood  the 
remorseful  strain  I  had  detected  in  her  speeches. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  I  said.  "  They  are  about  to  let  him 
out  !     I  never  thought  of  that." 

Fyne  was  contemptuous  either  of  me  or  of  things  at 
large. 

"  You  didn't  suppose  he  was  to  be  kept  in  jail  for 
life  ?  " 

At  that  moment  I  caught  sight  of  Flora  de  Barral  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  streets.  Then  some  vehicles 
following  each  other  in  quick  succession  hid  from  my 
sight  the  black  slight  figure  with  just  a  touch  of  colour 
in  her  hat.  She  was  walking  slowly;  and  it  might  have 
been  caution  or  reluctance.  While  listening  to  Fyne  I 
stared  hard  past  his  shoulder  trying  to  catch  sight  of 
her  again.  He  was  going  on  with  positive  heat,  the 
rags  of  his  solemnity  dropping  off  him  at  every  second 
sentence. 

That  was  just  it.  His  wife  and  he  had  been  perfectly 
aware  of  it.  Of  course  the  girl  never  talked  of  her  father 
with  Mrs.  Fyne.  I  suppose  with  her  theory  of  innocence 
she  found  it  difficult.  But  she  must  have  been  thinking 
of  it  day  and  night.  What  to  do  with  him  ?  Where 
to  go  ?  How  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  ?  He  had 
never  made  any  friends.  The  only  relations  were  the 
atrocious  East-end  cousins.  We  know  what  they  were. 
Nothing  but  wretchedness,  whichever  way  she  turned 
in  an  unjust  and  prejudiced  world.  And  to  look  at  him 
helplessly  she  felt  would  be  too  much  for  her. 

I  won't  say  I  was  thinking  these  thoughts.     It  was 
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while^rS  J''!'  '"'"'"•="'  '"°*"''8<'  ^'^  '"  "y  head 
while  I  stared  hard  across  the  wide  road,  so  hard  that  I 

iSZ^ '''"  '^^ '"'  ''^  -'-'  '^^  ^-p  vole! 

"I  don't   blame  the  girl,"  he  was  saying     "He  is 
mfatuated  with  her.    Anybody  can  see  th^t     Why  she 

said     Yes     to  him  only  for  the  sake  of  that  fatuous 

It  over  a  moment.  One  needn't  even  think  of  it  We 
have  It  under  her  own  hand.  In  that  letter  to  my  wl 
UP  hen  tr  H  Tf  "-""P^'ou^'y-  She  has  LI  a 
k,i;w  AnH  f  '■''  ""  "  "'=''"■  I  *0"'<1  'ike  to 
,V  of  ;„  ^.  *'"y  "'  *°  •*  '"^^i'^d  before  that  old 

.chot  comes  out.  ...  He  will  be  surprised,"  commented 
Fyne  suddenly  in  a  strangely  malignan  tonr  "H 
shal  be  met  at  the  jail  door  by  a  Mrs.  Anthony,  a  Mrs 
fCw  tv  h"';.  ''"^  '"^"^"'  ^°^  2--  And  for  a  i 
00.  A  httle  family  event.  It's  extremely  pleasant  to 
hmk  of     Delightful.    A   charming   family   Sy     w" 

three  against  the  world-and  all  that  sort  of  thing^    And 
ThV  ;■      ^°'  f  I"'  "^"*  '*°«^"'t  '"^  twopence  for  him  '' 

He  «n,.   '!1°"  °'  ^'*u''"'^  ^""^  ^"t^^^'J  i"t°  little  Fyne. 

Site  to  bLT  -though  he  had  changed  his  skin  from 

il  up!  t^  "'*'  '''"*'  ^  wonderful.    And  he  kept 

fessii;"  nf  ^  ^'^r  ^'f  ?™  advantages  in  the-the  pro- 
fession of  a  sailor.  As  long  as  they  defy  the  world  away 
at  sea  somewhere  eighteen  thousand  miles  from  here  I 
rton  t  rnrnd  so  much.  I  wonder  what  that  interestine  old 
party  wil]  say.    He  will  have  another  surpriL     |h  J 

AnSnv  t?/'  ^f'"'  T*^-  J"^*  *'''"•'  °f  Roderick 
Anthony,  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  after  all. 

tosavfhr-'"'  \T^  '^°''}-  ^  *'"^g''t  !>«  '^as  going 
to  say  the     son  of  the  poet  "  as  usual ;  but  his  mind  was 
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not  running  on  such  vanities  now.  Hi»  unspoken  thought 
must  have  gone  on  "  and  uncle  of  my  girls."  I  suspect 
that  he  had  been  roughly  handled  by  Captain  Anthony  up 
there,  and  the  resentment  gave  a  tremendous  fillip  to 
the  slow  play  of  his  wits.  Those  men  of  sober  fancy, 
when  anything  rouses  their  imaginative  faculty,  are 
very  thorough.  "  Just  think  I  "  he  cried.  "  The  three  of 
them  crowded  into  a  four-wheeler,  and  Anthony  sitting 
deferentially  opposite  that  astonished  old  jail-bird  I  " 

The  good  little  man  laughed.  An  improper  sound  it 
was  to  come  from  his  manly  chest ;  and  what  made  it 
worse  was  the  thought  that  for  the  least  thing,  by  a 
mere  hair's  breadth,  he  might  have  taken  this  affair  senti- 
mentally. But  clearly  Anthony  was  no  diplomatist.  His 
brother-in-law  must  have  appeared  to  him,  to  use  the 
language  of  shore  people,  a  perfect  philistine  with  a  heart 
like  a  flint.  What  Fyne  precisely  meant  by  "  wrangling  " 
I  don't  know,  but  I  had  no  doubt  that  these  two  had 
"wrangled"  to  a  profoundly  disturbing  extent.  How 
much  the  other  was  affected  I  could  not  even  imagine ; 
but  the  man  before  me  was  quite  amazingly  upset. 

"  In  a  four-wheeler  I  Take  him  on  board  !  "  I  muttered, 
startled  by  the  change  in  Fyne. 

"  That's  the  plan— nothing  less.  If  I  am  to  believe 
what  I  have  been  told,  hb  feet  will  scarcely  touch  the 
ground  between  the  prison-gates  and  the  deck  of  that 

ship."  ,  , 

The  transformed  Fyne  spoke  in  a  forcibly  lowered 
tone  which  I  heard  without  difficulty.  The  rumbling, 
composite  noises  of  the  street  were  hushed  for  a  moment, 
during  one  of  these  sudden  breaks  in  the  traffic  as  if  the 
stream  of  commerce  had  dried  up  at  its  source.  Having 
an  unobstructed  view  past  Fyne's  shoulder,  I  was 
astonished  to  see  that  the  girl  was  still  there.  I  thought 
she  had  gone  up  long  before.  But  there  was  her  black 
slender  figure,  her  white  face  under  the  roses  of  her  hat. 
She  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement  as  people  stand 
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on  the  bank  of  a  itream,  very  still,  as  if  waitinit-or  ai 
|f  unconjcou,  of  svhere  she  was  The  three  dSUde" 
loafer.  (I  could  see  them  too  i  they  hadn't  budged  a^ncM 

Meantime   Fyne   was   telling   me   rather   remarkable 

L^ThenT-  ?• '•«^««d  fi«t  it  wa.  a  meTcy  ta  a 
se^e.  Then  he  asked  me  if  it  were  not  real  madness  to 
saddle  one's  exutence  with  such  a  perpetual  rSer 
The  daaly  ex«tence.  The  isolated  ia^und  eSce 
To  bnng  such  an  additional  strain  into  the  solitude  llreadv 
trying  enough  for  two  people  was  the  ^St  S 
Undesirable  relations  were  bad  enough  on  Tore     One 

hen'  te  hSLTf '''  "'"*  '°^?**  their'existen.!;  "ow  and 
then.  He  hunself  was  preparing  to  forget  his  brother-in. 
law's  existence  as  much  as  possible.  "rother-in- 

That  was  the  general  sense  of  his  re.iarks,  not  his  exact 
words.  I  thought  that  his  wife's  brother's  exfatence  had 
never  been  very  embarrassing  to  him  but  that  now  „' 

ZT^^  r"'  'r  *°  "'"''''"  ^^-^  his  allusions  to  the 
son  of  the  poet-you  know."     I  said  "yes,  yes"  in 

IndTthe  tT"^!'  ^"^  ""'  ^''"^  '"^  to'ium'round; 
tho„.M  I  if  ™'  ^  T  ^^*'^''*"8  the  girl  intently.  I 
thought  I  knew  now  what  she  meant  with  her  "  He  was 

«r?ta'mTth  ?"  ^^"^^''^^  "^  charactefmay 
TlLT^y!  "'^^  ""^  '""**'°"-  B"t  «hy  didn't  she 
go  then  to  her  generous  man  ?  Why  stand  there  as  if 
clwging  to  this  solid  earth  which  she  surely  hate^' 
one  must  hate  the  place  whore  one  has  been  tormented 
hopeless,  unhappy?  Suddenly  she  stirred.  wTle 
gomg  to  cross  over?    No.    She   turned  and  beL  to 

ul  wh'^^'r  *"  ''''  '"^hstone,  reminding  me  of  the 
time  when  I  discovered  her  walking  near  the  edce  nf  a 
nmety.foot  sheer  drop.  It  was  the  same  impresSn  the 
ame  carnage,  straight,  slim,  with  rigid  Teadan^'  the 
sr^M    ""^."^r^^  "8''*'y  ^^^P^d  i«  front!l!^l  noJ': 

at  Sthat7?L^f ''^«'™'»"'^'"-    '  ^wsome°hmg 
lateful  m  that  deliberate  pacing  towards  the  inconspicuou! 
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door    with    the    wordi    HoUl    Entrance   on    the    glass 

'^he'was  abreast  of  it  now  and  I  thought  that  she  would 
stop  again  ;  but  no  I  She  swerved  rigidly— at  the  moment 
there  was  no  one  near  her ;  she  had  that  bit  of  j^vement 
to  herself— with  inanimate  slowness  as  if  moved  by  some- 
thing outside  herself. 
"  A  confounded  convict,"  Fyne  burst  out. 
With  the  sound  of  that  word  offending  my  ears  I  saw  the 
Kirl  extend  her  arm.  push  the  door  open  a  little  way  and  glide 
in.  I  saw  plainly  that  movement,  the  hand  put  out  in 
advance  with  the  gesture  of  a  sleep-walker.         ,    ^  .     ^. 

She  had  vanished,  her  black  figure  had  melted  m  the 
darkness  of  the  open  door.  For  some  time  ryne  sai.l 
nothing  ;  and  I  thought  of  the  girl  going  upstairs,  appear- 
ing before  the  man.  Were  they  looking  at  each  other  in 
silence  and  feeling  they  were  alone  in  the  world  as  lovers 
should  at  the  moment  of  meeting  ?  But  that  fine  forget- 
fulness  was  surely  impossible  to  Anthony  the  seaman 
directly  after  the  wrangUng  interview  with  Fyne  the 
emissary  of  an  order  of  things  which  stops  at  the  edge  o 
the  sea  How  much  he  was  disturbed  I  couldn  t  tell 
because  I  did  r      V  .  ,  ■      Hat  that  impetuous  lover  had 

had  to  listen  to  .  ^    ..      »  i     ■  i 

"  Going  to  take  the  ola  luilow  to  sea  with  them,  I  saia. 
"  WeU  I  really  don't  see  what  else  they  could  have  done 
with  him.  You  told  your  brother-in-law  what  you 
thoueht  of  it  ?    I  wonder  how  he  took  it." 

"  Very  improperly."  repeated  Fyne.  "  His  manner  was 
offensive,  derisive,  from  the  first.  I  don't  mean  he  was 
actuaUy  rude  in  words.  Hang  it  all  I  am  not  a  con 
temptibU  ass.    But  he  was  exulting  at  having  got  hold  of  a 

""'^U  is^pretty  certain  that  she  wiU  be  much  less  poor  and 

miserable,"  I  murmured.  .     .     ^        v   i  „„t 

It  looked  as  if  the  exultation  of  Captam  Anthony  had  go 

on  Fyne's  nerves.    "  I  told  the  fellow  very  plainly  that 
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he   was    abominably   seliish    in    this,'   he   affimed    un- 
expectedly. 

"  Yo"   did  I    Selfish  !  "    I   said   rather   taken    aback. 
But  what  if  the  girl  thought  that,  on  the  contraiy,  he  was 
most  generous." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  it,"  growled  Fyne.  The  rents 
and  slashes  of  his  solemnity  were  closing  up  gradually  but 
It  was  going  to  be  a  surly  solemnity.  "  Generosity  !  I 
am  disposed  to  give  it  another  name.  No.  Not  folly," 
he  shot  out  at  me  as  though  I  had  meant  to  interrupt 
mm.  "  Still  another.  Something  worse.  I  need  not  tcU 
you  what  it  is."  he  added  with  grim  meaning. 

Certainly,  You  needn't— unless  you  like,"  I  said 
blankly.  Little  Fyne  had  never  interested  me  so  much 
smce  the  beginning  of  the  de  Barral-Anthony  affair  when  I 
hrst  perceived  possibilities  in  him.  The  possibilities  of 
dull  men  are  exciti««g  because  when  they  happen  they 
suggest  legendary  cases  of  "  possession,"  not  ex.ictly  by 
the  devil  but,  anyhow,  by  a  strange  spirit. 

"  I  told  him  it  was  a  shame,"  said  Fyne.  "  Even  if  the 
girl  did  make  eyes  at  him— but  I  think  with  you  that 
she  did  not.  Yes  I  A  shame  to  take  advantage  of 
a  gir  's  distress— a  girl  that  does  not  love  him  in  the 
least. 

"  You  think  it's  so  bad  as  that  ?  "  I  said.  "  Because 
you  know  I  don't." 

"  What  can  you  think  about  it,"  he  retorted  on  me  with 
a  solemn  stare.     "  I  go  by  her  letter  to  my  wife." 

"  Ah  I  that  famous  letter.  But  you  haven't  actuaUy 
read  it,"  I  said. 

"  No,  but  my  wife  told  me.  Of  course  it  was  a  most 
improper  sort  of  letter  to  write  considering  the  circum- 
stances. It  pained  Mrs.  Fyne  to  discover  how  thoroughly 
she  had  been  misunderstood.  But  what  is  written  is  not 
all.  It's  what  my  wife  could  read  between  the  lines.  She 
says  that  the  girl  is  really  terrified  at  heart." 

"  She  had  not  much  in  life  to  give  her  .iny  veiy  special 
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courage  for  it,  or  any  great  confidence  in  mankind.  That  s 
very  true.    But  this  seems  an  exaggeration." 

"  1  should  like  to  know  what  reasons  you  have  to  say 
that,"  asked  Fyne  with  offended  solemnity.  "I  really 
don't  see  any.  But  I  had  sufficient  authority  to  tell  my 
brother-in-law  that  if  he  thought  he  was  going  to  do  some- 
thing chivalrous  and  fine  he  was  mistaken.  I  can  see  very 
well  that  he  will  do  everything  she  asks  him  to  do — ^but, 
all  the  same,  it  is  rather  a  pitiless  transaction." 

For  a  moment  I  felt  it  might  be  so.  Fyne  caught  sight 
of  an  approaching  tram-car  and  stepped  out  on  the  road 
to  meet  it.  "  Have  you  a  more  compassionate  scheme 
ready  ? "  I  called  after  him.  He  made  no  answer, 
clambered  on  to  the  rear  platform,  and  only  then  looked 
back.  We  exchanged  a  perfunctory  wave  of  the  hand. 
We  also  looked  at  each  other,  he  rather  angrily,  I  fancy, 
and  I  with  wonder.  I  may  also  mention  that  it  was  for  the 
last  time.  From  that  day  I  never  set  eyes  on  the  Fynes. 
As  usual  the  unexpected  happened  to  me.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Flora  de  Barral.  The  fact  is  that  I  went  away. 
My  call  was  not  like  her  call.  Mine  was  not  urged  on  me 
with  passionate  vehemence  or  tender  gentleness  made  all  the 
finer  and  more  compelling  by  the  allurements  of  generosity 
which  is  a  virtue  as  mysterious  as  any  other  but  having  a 
glamour  of  its  own.  No,  it  was  just  a  prosaic  ofier  of  em- 
ployment on  rather  good  terms  which,  with  a  sudden  sense 
of  having  wasted  my  time  on  shore  long  enough,  I  accepted 
without  misgivings.  And  once  staffed  out  of  my  indolence 
I  went,  as  my  habit  was,  very,  very  far  away  and  for  a  long, 
long  time.  Which  is  another  proof  of  my  indolence.  How 
far  Flora  went  I  can't  say.  But  I  will  tell  you  my  idea : 
my  idea  is  that  she  went  as  far  as  she  was  able — as  far  as 
she  could  bear  it — as  far  as  she  had  to.  .  .  ." 


PART    II 

THE  KNIGHT 


CHAPTER   ONE 
THE  FERNDALE 

I  HAVE  said  that  the  story  of  Flora  de  Barral  was 
unparted  to  me  in  stages.    At  this  stage  I  did  not  see 
Marlow  for  some  time.    At  last,  one  evening  rather 
early,  very  soon  after  dinner,  he  turned  up  in  my  rooms. 

I  had  been  waiting  for  his  call  primed  with  a  remark 
which  had  not  occurred  to  me  till  after  he  had  gone 
away.  ° 

"  I  say,"  I  tackled  him  at  once,  "  how  can  you  be 
certam  that  Flora  de  Barral  ever  went  to  sea  ?  After  aU 
the  wife  of  the  captain  of  the  Femdale—"  the  lady  that 
mustn't  be  aisturbed"  of  the  old  ship-keeper— may  not 
have  been  Flora." 

"  WeU.  I  do  know,"  he  said,  "  if  only  because  I  have 
been  keepmg  in  touch  with  Mr.  Powell." 

"You  have  !  "  I  cried.  "  This  is  the  first  I  hear  of  it. 
And  since  when  ?  " 

"  Why,  since  the  first  day.  You  went  up  to  town  leaving 
me  in  the  inn.  I  slept  ashore.  In  the  morning  Mr. 
i-oweU  came  m  for  breakfast ;  and  after  the  first  awkward- 
ness of  meeting  a  man  you  have  been  yarning  with  over- 
night had  worn  off,  we  discovered  a  liking  for  each 
other." 

As  I  had  discovered  the  fact  of  their  mutual  Uking 
before  either  of  them,  I  was  not  surprised. 

'■  And  so  you  kept  in  touch,"  I  said. 

"  It  was  not  so  very  difficult.  As  he  was  always  knock- 
ing about  the  river  I  hired  Dingle's  sloop-rigged  three-tonner 
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to  be  more  on  an  equality.  Powell  was  friendly  but 
elusive.  I  don't  think  he  ever  wanted  to  avoid  me.  But 
it  is  a  fact  that  he  used  to  disappear  out  af  the  river 
in  a  very  mysterious  manner  sometimes.  A  man  may 
land  anywhere  and  bolt  inland— but  what  about  his 
five-ton  cutter  ?  You  can't  carry  that  in  your  hand 
like  a  suit-case. 

"Then  as  suddenly  he  would  reappear  in  the  river, 
after  one  had  given  him  up.  I  did  not  like  to  be  beaten. 
That's  why  I  hired  Dingle's  decked  boat.  There  was  just 
the  accommodation  in  her  to  sleep  a  man  and  a  dog.  But 
I  had  no  dog-friend  to  invite.  Fyne's  dog  who  saved 
Flora  de  Barral's  life  is  the  last  dog-friend  I  had.  I 
was  rather  lonely  cruising  about ;  but  that,  too,  on  the 
river  has  its  charm,  sometimes.  I  chased  the  mystery  of 
the  vanishing  Powell  dreamily,  looking  about  me  at  the 
ships,  thinking  of  the  giri  Flora,  of  life's  chances— and, 
do  you  know,  it  was  very  simple." 

"  What  was  very  simple  ?  "  I  asked  innocently. 
"  The  msrstery." 

"  They  generally  are  that,"  I  said. 
Marlow  eyed  me  for  a  moment  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
"  Well,  I  have  discovered  the  mystery  of  Powell's  dis- 
appearances. The  fellow  used  to  run  into  one  of  these 
narrow  tidal  creek-s  on  the  Essex  shore.  These  creeks  are 
so  inconspicuous  that  till  I  had  studied  the  chart  pretty 
carefully  I  did  not  know  of  their  existence.  One  afternoon, 
I  made  Powell's  boat  out,  heading  into  the  shore.  By 
the  time  I  got  close  to  the  mud-flat  his  craft  had 
disappeared  inland.  But  I  could  see  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  by  then.  The  tide  being  on  the  turn  I  took  the 
risk  of  getting  stuck  in  the  mud  suddenly  and  headed 
in.  All  I  had  to  guide  me  was  the  top  of  the  roof  of  some 
sort  of  smaU  building.  I  got  in  more  by  good  luck  than 
by  good  management.  The  sun  had  set  some  time  before ; 
my  boat  glided  in  a  sort  of  winding  ditch  between  two  low 
grassy  banks ;  on  both  sides  of  me  was  the  flatness  of  the 
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Essex  marsh,  perfectly  stUl.    All  I  saw  moving  was  a 
heron  ;   he  was  flying  low,  and  disappeared  in  the  murk. 
Before  I  had  gone  half  a  mile,  I  was  up  with  the  buUding 
the  roof  of  which  I  had  seen  from  the  river.    It  looked  like 
a  small  bam.    A  row  of  piles  driven  into  the  soft  bank  in 
front  of  It  and  supporting  a  few  planks  made  a  sort  of 
wharf.    All  this  was  black  in  the  falling  dusk,  and  I  could 
]ust  distmgujsh  the  whitish  ruts  of  a  cart-track  stretching 
over  the  marsh  towards  the  higher  land,  far  away.    Not  a 
sound  was  to  be  heard.    Against  the  low  streak  of  Ught 
m  the  sky  I  could  see  the  mast  of  Powell's  cutter  moored 
to  the  bank  some  twenty  yards,  no  more,  beyond  that  black 
bam  or  whatever  it  was.    I  hailed  him  with  a  loud  shout 
Got  no  answer.    After  making  fast  my  boat  just  astern,  I 
walked  along  the  bank  to  have  a  look  at  PoweU's.    Being 
so  much  bigger  than  mine  she  was  aground  already.    Her 
sails  were  furled  ;  the  slide  of  her  scuttle  hatch  was  closed 
and  padlocked.    Powell  was  gone.    He  had  walked  off 
mto  that  dark,  still  marsh  somewhere.    I  had  not  seen  a 
smgle  house  anywhere  near  ;  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
human  habitation  for  mUes ;    and  now  as  darkness  fell 
denser  over  the  land  I  couldn't  see  the  glimmer  of  a  single 
light.    However,   I  supposed  that  there  must  be  some 
village  or  hamlet  not  very  far  away ;  or  only  one  of  these 
mysterious  Uttle  inns  one  comes  upon  sometimes  in  most 
unexpected  and  lonely  places. 

'"The  stiUness  was  oppressive.  I  went  back  to  my  boat, 
made  some  coffee  over  a  spirit-lamp,  devoured  a  few 
biscuits,  and  stretched  myself  aft,  to  smoke  and  gaze  at 
the  stars.  The  earth  was  a  mere  shadow,  formless  and 
sUent,  and  empty,  till  a  bullock  turned  up  from  somewhere, 
quite  shadowy  too.  He  came  smartlv  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  bank  as  though  he  meant  to  step  on  board,  stretched 
his  muzde  right  over  my  boat,  blew  heavily  once,  and 
walked  off  contemptuously  into  the  darkness  from  which 
he  had  come.  I  had  not  expected  a  call  from  a  bullock, 
though  a  moment's  thought  would  have  shown  me  that 
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there  must  be  lots  of  catUe  and  sheep  on  that  marsh.  Then 
everything  became  still  as  before.  I  might  have  imagined 
myself  arrived  on  a  desert  island.  In  fact,  as  I  reclined 
smoking  a  sense  of  absolute  loneliness  grew  on  me.  And 
just  as  it  had  become  intense,  very  abruptly  and  without 
any  preliminary  sound  I  heard  firm,  quick  footsteps  on  the 
little  wharf.  Somebody  coming  along  the  cart-track  had 
just  stepped  at  a  swinging  gait  on  to  the  planks.  That 
somebody  could  only  have  been  Mr.  Powell.  Suddenly  he 
stopped  short,  having  made  out  that  there  were  two  masts 
alongside  the  bank  where  he  had  left  only  one.  Then  he 
came  on  silent  on  the  grass.  When  I  spoke  to  him  he  was 
astonished. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you  here !  "  he 
exclaimed,  after  returning  my  good  evening. 

"  I  told  him  I  had  run  in  for  company.    It  was  rigorously 
true. 
"  You  knew  I  was  here  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Of  course,"  I  said.    "  I  tell  you  I  came  in  for  com- 
pany." 

"  He  is  a  really  good  fellow,"  went  on  Marlow.  "  And 
his  capacity  for  astonishment  is  quickly  exhausted,  it  seems. 
It  was  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  manner  that  he  said, 
'  Come  on  board  of  me,  then  ;  I  have  here  enough  supper 
for  two.'  He  was  holding  a  bulky  parcel  in  the  crook  of 
his  arm.  I  did  not  wait  to  be  asked  twice,  as  you  may 
guess.  His  cutter  has  a  very  neat  little  cabin,  quite  big 
enough  for  two  men  not  only  to  sleep  but  to  sit  and  smoke 
in.  We  left  the  scuttle  wide  open,  of  course.  As  to  his 
provisions  for  supper,  they  were  not  of  a  luxurious  kind. 
He  compla-  ^  that  the  shops  in  the  village  were  miserable. 
There  w  ^s  a  big  village  witWn  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  struck 
me  he  hi"!  been  very  long  doing  hb  shopping  ;  but  naturally 
I  made  no  remark.  I  didn't  want  to  talk  at  all  except  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  him  going." 
"  And  did  you  set  him  going  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  I  did,"  said  Marlow,  composing  his  features  into  an 
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impenetrable  expression  which .  somehow  assured  me  of 
his  success  better  than  an  air  of  triumph  could  have 
done. 


'  I  said  after  a  silence, 
about  himself." 


"  You  made  him  talk  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  I  made  him  .  .  , 

"  And  to  the  point  ?  " 

"  If  you  mean  by  this,"  said  Marlow,  "  that  it  was  about 
the  voyage  of  the  Ferndale,  then  again,  yes.  I  brought 
him  to  talk  about  that  voyage,  which,  by  the  by,  was  not 
the  first  voyage  of  Flora  de  Barral.  The  man  himself,  as  I 
told  you,  is  simple,  and  his  faculty  of  wonder  not  very 
great.  He's  one  of  those  people  who  form  no  thporios  about 
facts.  Straightforward  people  seldom  do.  Neither  have 
they  iimch  penetration.  But  in  this  case  it  did  not  matter. 
I — we — have  already  the  inner  knowledge.  We  know  the 
history  of  Flora  de  Barral.  We  know  something  of  Captain 
Anthony.  We  have  the  secret  of  the  situation.  The  man 
was  intoxicated  with  the  pity  and  tenderness  of  his  part. 
Oh  yes  !  Intoxicated  is  not  too  strong  a  word ;  for  you 
know  that  love  and  desire  take  many  disguises.  I 
believe  that  the  girl  had  been  frank  with  him,  with 
the  frankness  of  women  to  whom  perfect  frankness  is  im- 
possible, because  so  much  of  their  safety  depends  on 
judicious  reticences.  I  am  not  indulging  in  cheap  sneers. 
There  is  necessity  in  these  things.  And  moreover  she 
could  not  have  spoken  with  a  certain  voice  in  the  face  of 
his  impetuosity,  because  she  did  not  have  time  to  under- 
stand either  the  state  of  her  feelings,  or  the  precise  nature  of 
what  she  was  doing. 

Had  she  spoken  ever  so  clearly  he  was,  I  take  it,  too 
elated  to  hear  her  distinctly.  I  don't  mean  to  imply  that 
he  was  a  fool.  Oh  dear  no  !  But  he  had  no  training  in  the 
usual  conventions,  and  we  must  remember  that  he  had  no 
experience  whatever  of  women.    He  could  only  have  an 
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ideal  conception  of  liis  position.  An  ideal  is  often  but  a 
flaming  vision  of  reality. 

To  him  enters  Fyne,  wound  up,  if  I  may  express  mjmelf 
so  irreverently,  wound  up  to  a  high  pitch  by  his  wife's 
interpretation  of  the  girl's  letter.  He  enters  with  his  talk 
of  meanness  and  cruelty,  like  a  bucket  of  water  on  the 
flame.  Clearly  a  shock.  But  the  efiects  of  a  bucket  of 
water  are  diverse.  They  depend  on  the  kind  of  flame.  A 
mere  blaze  of  dry  straw,  of  course  .  .  .  but  there  can  be 
no  question  of  straw  there.  Anthony  of  the  Ferndale  was 
not,  could  not  have  been,  a  straw-stuffed  specimen  of  a  man. 
There  are  flames  a  bucket  of  water  sends  leaping  sky-high. 

We  may  well  wonder  what  happened  when,  after  Fyne 
had  left  him,  the  hesitating  girl  went  up  at  last  and  opened 
the  door  of  that  room  where  our  man,  I  am  certain,  was  not 
extinguished.  Oh  no  1  Nor  cold  ;  whatever  else  he  might 
have  been. 

It  is  conceivable  he  might  have  cried  at  her  in  the  first 
moment  of  humiliation,  of  exasperation,  "  Oh,  it's  you  I 
Why  are  you  here  ?  If  I  am  so  odious  to  you  that  you 
must  write  to  my  sister  to  say  so,  I  give  you  back  your 
word."  But  then,  don't  you  see,  it  could  not  have  been 
that.  I  have  the  practical  certitude  that  soon  afterwards 
they  went  together  in  a  hansom  to  see  the  ship — as  agreed. 
That  was  my  reason  for  saying  that  Flora  de  Barral  did 
go  to  sea.  .  .  ." 

"  Yes.  It  seems  conclusive,"  I  agreed.  "  But  even 
without  that — if,  as  you  seem  to  think,  the  very  desolation 
of  that  girlish  figure  had  a  sort  of  perversely  seductive 
charm,  making  its  way  through  his  compassion  to  his 
senses  (and  everything  is  possible)  —  then  such  words 
could  not  have  been  spoken." 

"  They  might  have  escaped  him  involuntarily,"  observed 
Marlow.  "  However,  a  plain  fact  settles  it.  They  went 
off  together  to  see  the  ship." 

"  Do  you  conclude  from  this  that  nothing  whatever 
was  said  ?  "  I  inquired. 
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"  I  should  have  liked  to  see  the  first  meeting  of  their 
glances  upstairs  there,"  mused  Marlow.    "And  perhaps 
nothing  was  said.    But  no  man  comes  out  of  such  a 
•wrangle'    (as   Fyne   caUed   it)   without   showing   some 
traces  of  it.    And  you  may  be  sure  that  a  girl  so  bruised 
aU    over  would    feel    the   slightest    touch    of    anything 
resembling   coldness.    She   was   mistrustful;    she   could 
not  be  otherwise  ;  for  the  energy  of  evil  is  so  much  more 
forcible  than  the  energy  of  good  that  she  could  not  help 
looking    still    upon    her    abominable    governess    as    an 
authority.    How  could  one  have  expected  her  to  throw 
off  the  unholy  prestige  of  that  long  domination  ?    She 
could  not  help  believing  what  she  had  been  told  ;    that 
she  was  in  some  mysterious  way  odious  and  unlovable. 
It  was  cruelly  true— to  her.    The  oracle  of  so  many  years 
had  spoken  finally.    Only  other  people  did  not  find  her  out 
at  once.  ...  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  she  believed 
it  altogether.    That  would  be  hardly  possible.    But  then 
haven't  the  most  flattered,  the  most  conceited  of  us  their 
moments    of    doubt  ?    Haven't    they  ?    Well,    I    don't 
know.    There  may  be  lucky  beings  in  this  world  unable 
to  believe  any  evil  of  themselves.    For  my  own  part  I'll 
tell  you  that  once,  many  years  ago  now,  it  came  to  my 
knowledge  that  a  fellow  I  had  been  mixed  up  with  iu 
a  certain   transaction— a   clever    fellow  whom    I    really 
despised— was  going  around  telling  people  that  I  was  a 
consummate  hypocrite.    He  could  know  nothing  of  it.    It 
suited  his  humour  to  say  so.     I  had  given  him  no  ground 
for  that  particular  calumny.    Yet  to  this  day  there  are 
moments  when  it  comes  into  my  mind,  and  involuntarily 
I  ask  myself,  '  What  if  it  wen-  true  ? '    It's  absurd,  but 
it    has   on    one    or    two  occasions   nearly  affected    my 
conduct.    And  yet  I  was  not  an  impressionable  ignorant 
young    girl.     I  had  taken    the   exact    measure    of    the 
fellow's  utter  worthlessness  long  before.    He  had  never 
been  for  me  a  person  of  prestige  and  power,  like  that 
awful  governess  to  Flora  de  Barral.    See  the  might  of 
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suggestion  ?  We  live  at  the  mercy  of  a  malevolent 
word.  A  sound,  a  mere  disturbance  of  the  air,  sinks 
into  our  very  soul  sometimes.  Flora  de  Barral  had 
been  more  astounded  than  convinced  by  the  first  im- 
petuosity of  Roderick  Anthony.  She  let  herself  be 
carried  along  by  a  mysterious  force  which  her  person 
had  called  into  being,  as  her  father  had  been  carried  away 
out  of  his  depth  by  the  unexpected  power  of  successful 
advertising. 

They  went  on  board  that  morning.  The  Ferndale  had 
just  come  to  her  lo.tding  berth.  The  only  living  creature 
on  board  was  the  ship-keeper — whether  the  same  who 
had  been  described  to  us  by  Mr.  Powell,  or  another,  I 
don't  know.  Possibly  some  other  man.  He,  looking 
over  the  side,  saw,  in  his  own  words,  '  the  captain  come 
sailing  round  the  comer  of  the  nearest  cargo-shed,  in 
company  with  a  girl.'  He  lowered  the  accommodation 
ladder  down  on  to  the  jetty  .  .  ." 

"  How  do  you  know  all  this  ?  "  I  interrupted. 

Marlow  interjected  an  impatient : 

"  You  shall  see  by  and  by.  .  .  .  Flora  went  up  first, 
got  down  on  deck  and  stood  stock-still  till  the  captain 
took  her  by  the  arm  and  led  her  aft.  The  ship-keeper 
let  them  into  the  saloon.  He  had  the  keys  of  all  the 
cabins,  and  stumped  in  after  them.  The  captain  ordered 
him  to  open  all  the  doors,  every  blessed  door ;  state- 
rooms, passages,  pantry,  fore-cabin — and  then  sent  him 
away. 

"  The  Ferndale  had  magnificent  accommodation.  At 
the  end  of  a  passage  leading  from  the  quarter-deck  there 
was  a  long  saloon,  its  sump+uosity  slightly  tarnished 
perhaps,  but  having  a  grand  air  of  roominess  and  comfort. 
The  harbour  carpets  were  down,  the  swinging  lamps 
hung,  and  everything  in  its  place,  even  to  the  silver  on 
the  sideboard.  Two  large  stern  cabins  opened  out  of  it, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  rudder  casing.  These  two  cabins 
communicated  through  a  small  bathroom  between  tlieni, 
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and  one  w«  fitted  up  as  the  captain's  state-room.    The 

round  Thl '"'""*•  ^^  """"''•''  **"'  ""'•'Chairs  and  a 
round  table,  more  hke  a  room  on  shore,  except  (or  the 
ong  curved  settee  following  the  shape  of  the  ship'   stem 

waist^^'a^n'^'f  T™-'-,  "°"  ""«"*  ^'Kht  dov^  to  the 
waist  of  a  pale-faced  girl  m  a  white  straw  hat  trimmed 
«nth  roses,  distant,  shadowy,  as  if  immersed  in  wa  er 
and   was   surprised   to   recognize   herself   in   those   sur 
roundings      They    seemed    to    her    arbitrary     We 

th^tiJ^P  1    T      ^"  **"  "'•"='  =*""^-    «<=  talked  all 
the  time  loudly  in  a  voice  she  seemed  to  have  known 

she  had  not  heard  it  often  in  her  hfe.  What  he  wa^ 
saymg  she  did  not  quite  follow.  He  was  speakLg  rf 
compaxatjvely  mdifferent  things  in  a  rather  mo'^r^one 
but  she  felt  It  round  her  like  a  caress.  And  when  he 
stopped  she  could  hear,  alarming  i„  the  sudden  sUence 
the  precipitated  beating  of  her  heart.  ' 

The  ship-keeper  dodged  about  the  quarter-deck,  out  of 
hearmg.  and  trying  to  keep  out  of  sight.  At  the  same 
tune,  taking  advantage  of  the  open  doors  with  skill  and 
prudence  he  could  see  the  captain  and  "  that  girl  "  the 
captain  had  brought  aboard.  The  captain  was  showW 
her  round  very  thoroughly.  Through  the  whole  length^ 
the  p^e.  far  away  aft  in  the  perspective  of  the  s^oon 
the  ship-keeper  had  mteresting  glimpses  of  them  as  they 
went  m  and  out  of  the  various  cabinVcrossing^rom  side 

of  the  state-rooms,  and  then  reappearing  again  in  the 
distance.  The  girl,  always  foUowing  the^p^"hrd  £ 
sunshade  in  her  hands.  MosUy  she  would  hang  ker  head 
but  now  and  then  she  would  look  up.    They  had  a  lot  to 

K  It  °*H  ' ""'  t™^'  *°  '°''''  they'we^n'tl™ 
m  the  ship  He  saw  the  captain  put  his  hand  on  her 
shoiUder,  and  was  preparing  himself  ^rith  a  certain  ^t  for 
what  might  foUow.  when  the  "old  man"  seemedtL^^ 
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himself,  and  came  striding  down  all  the  length  of  the 
saloon.  At  this  move  the  ship-keeper  promptly  dodged 
out  of  sight,  as  you  may  believe,  and  heard  the  captam 
slam  the  inner  door  of  the  passage.  After  that  disappomt- 
ment  the  ship-keeper  waited  resentfuUy  for  them  to  clear 
out  of  the  ship.  It  happened  much  sooner  than  he  had 
expected.  The  girl  walked  out  on  deck  first.  As  before 
she  did  not  look  round.  She  didn't  look  at  anythmg  ; 
and  she  seemed  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  ashore  that  she 
made  for  the  gangway  and  started  down  the  ladder  without 
waiting  for  the  captain. 

What  struck  the  ship-keeper  most  was  the  absent,  un- 
seeing expression  of  the  captain,  striding  after  the  giri. 
He  passed  him,  the  ship-keeper,  without  notice,  without 
an  order,  without  so  much  as  a  look.  The  captam  had 
never  done  so  before.  Always  had  a  nod  and  a  pleasant 
word  for  a  man.  From  this  slight  the  ship-keeper  drew  a 
conclusion  unfavourable  to  the  strange  giri.  He  gave  them 
time  to  get  down  on  the  whari  before  crossing  the  deck  to 
steal  one  more  look  at  the  pair  over  the  raU.  The  captam 
took  hold  of  the  girl's  arm  just  before  a  couple  of  railway 
trucks  drawn  by  a  horse  came  rolling  along  and  hid  them 
from  the  ship-keeper's  sight  for  good. 

Next  day,  when  the  chief  mate  joined  the  ship,  he  toUl 
him  the  tale  of  the  visit,  and  expressed  himself  about  tlif 
giri  "  who  had  got  hold  of  the  captain  "  disparagingly. 
She  didn't  look  healthy,  he  explained.  "  Shabby  clothes, 
too,"  he  added  spitefully. 

The  mate  was  very  much  interested.  He  had  beeri  witli 
Anthony  for  several  years,  and  had  won  for  himself  in  the 
course  of  many  long  voyages,  a  footing  of  famUiarity,  which 
was  to  be  expected  with  a  man  of  Anthony's  character. 
But  in  that  slowly-grown  intimacy  of  the  sea,  which  in  ns 
duration  and  solitude  had  its  unguarded  moments,  no 
words  had  passed,  even  of  the  most  casual,  to  prepare  him 
for  the  \Tsion  of  his  capt.»,in  associated  with  any  kind  of  girl. 
His  impression  had  been  that  women  did  not  exist  for 
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C»ptn!-   Anthony,    Exhibiting  himteU  with  a  girl  1    A 

^  H  "^'1^'*?  ''l*^*  *'"'  *  K*''  '    Bringing  her  on 
baud  aad  showing  her  round  the  cabin  I    That  was  really 

knoSTbStter*^  "»'<:'»■    Captain  Anthony  ought  to  have 

Franklin  (the  chief  mate's  name  was  Franklin)  felt 
disappointed ;  almost  disillusioned.  Silly  thing  to  do ' 
KJ!f!u*  confounded  old  ship-keeper  set  talking.  He 
snubbed  the  ship-keeper,  and  tried  to  think  of  that  insignifi. 
Mnt  bit  of  fooltehness  no  more  ;  for  it  diminished  Captain 
Anthony  m  his  eyes  of  a  jealously  devoted  subordinate. 

Franklin  was  over  forty;  his  mother  was  still  alive. 
She  stood  m  the  forefront  of  all  women  for  him,  just  as 
Captain  Anthony  stood  in  the  forefront  of  all  men  We 
may  suppose  that  these  groups  were  not  very  large  He 
had  gone  to  sea  at  a  very  early  age.  The  feeling  which 
caused  these  two  people  to  partly  eclipse  the  rest  of  man- 
kind were  of  course  not  similar;  though  in  time  he  had 
acquired  the  conviction  that  he  was  "  taking  care  "  of 
them  both.  The  "  old  lady  "  of  course  had  to  be  looked 
after  as  ong  as  she  lived.  In  regard  to  Captain  Anthony, 
he  used  to  say  that :  why  should  he  leave  him  ?  It  wasn't 
likely  that  he  would  come  across  a  better  saUor  or  a  better 
man  or  a  more  comfortable  ship.  As  to  trying  to  better 
hunse  f  m  the  way  of  promotion,  commands  were  not  the 
sort  of  thing  one  picked  up  in  the  streets,  and  when  it  came 
to  that.  Captaw  Anthony  was  as  likely  to  give  him  a  lift  on 
occasion  as  anyone  in  the  world. 

From  Mr.  Powell's  description  Franklm  was  a  short,  thick 
black-haired  man,  bald  on  the  top.  His  head  sunk  between 
the  shoulders,  his  staring  prominent  eyes  and  a  florid 
colour,  gave  him  a  rather  apoplectic  appearance.  In  r^oose 
his  congested  face  had  a  humorously  melancholy  expr.  .^ion' 
Ihe  ship-keeper  having  given  him  up  all  the  keys  and 
having  been  chased  forward  with  the  admonition  to  mind  his 
own  busmess  and  not  to  chatter  about  what  did  not 
concern  him,  Mr.  Franklin  went  under  the  poop.    He 
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opened  one  door  after  another ;  and,  in  the  saloon,  m  the 
captain  s  state-room  and  everywhere,  he  stared  anxiously 
as  if  expecting  to  see  on  the  bulkheads,  on  the  deck, 
in  the  air,  something  unusual— sign,  mark,  emanation, 
shadow  — he  hardly  knew  what  — some  subtle  chaiige 
wrought  by  the  passage  of  a  girl.  But  there  was  nothing. 
He  entered  the  unoccupied  stem  cabin  and  spent  some 
time  there  unscrewing  the  two  stem  ports.  In  the  absence 
of  all  material  evidences  his  uneasiness  was  passiiig  away. 
With  a  last  glance  round  he  came  out  and  found  himself  in 
the  presence  of  his  captain  advancing  from  the  other  end 
of  the  saloon.  , 

Franklin,  at  once,  looked  for  the  girl.  She  wasn  t  to 
be  seen.  The  captain  came  up  quickly.  '  Oh  !  you  are 
here,  Mr.  Franklin.'  And  the  ma.j  said,  '  I  was  givmg  a 
little  air  to  the  place,  sir.'  Then  the  captain,  his  hat 
pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  laid  his  stick  on  tr.e  table  and 
asked  in  his  kind  way  :  '  How  did  you  find  your  mother, 
Franklin  ?  '— '  The  old  lady's  first-rate,  sir,  thank  you.' 
And  then  the"  *'ad  nothing  to  say  to  each  other.  It  was 
a  strange  and  disturbing  feeling  for  Franklin.  He,  just 
back  from  leave,  the  ship  just  come  to  her  loading  berth, 
the  captain  just  come  on  board,  and  apparently  nothing 
to  say !  The  several  questions  he  had  been  anxious  to 
ask  as  to  various  things  which  had  to  be  done  had  slipped 
out  of  his  mind.    He,  too,  felt  as  though  he  had  nothing 

The  captain,  picking -ftp  his  stick  off  the  table,  marched 
into  his  state-room  and  shut  the  door  after  him.  Franklin 
remained  still  for  a  moment  and  then  started  slowly  to  go 
on  deck.  But  before  he  had  time  to  reach  the  other  end 
of  the  saloon  he  heard  himself  called  by  name.  He  turned 
round.  The  captain  was  staring  from  the  doorway  of 
his  state-room.  Franklin  said,  "Yes,  sir."  But  the 
captain,  silent,  leaned  a  littie  forward  graspmg  the  door 
handle.  So  he,  Franklin,  walked  aft  keepmg  his  eyes 
on  him.    When  he  had  come  up  quite  close  he  said  again, 
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!,'T'u,f  r'u'"**''™^*"''^'^-  Still  silence.  The  mate 
didn  t  like  to  be  stared  at  in  that  manner,  a  manner  quite 
new  in  his  captain,  with  a  defiant  and  self-conscious  stare 
like  a  man  who  feels  ill  and  dares  you  to  notice  it.  Franklin 
gazed  at  his  captain,  felt  that  there  was  something  wrong 
£ik"        '™P'''''*y  voiced  his  feelings  by  asking  point' 

"  What's  wrong,  sir  ?  " 

The  captain  gave  a  slight  start,  and  the  character  of 
his  stare  changed  to  a  sort  of  sinister  surprise.  Franklin 
grew  very  uncomfortable,  but  the  captain  as\ed  neeli- 
gently :  ° 

"What  makes  you  think  that  there's  something 
wrong  ?  ' 

•  "„V^"!V^*^  *''^''*'y-    ^°''  '^°"'t  •°°k  quite  yourself, 
sir,    Franklin  owned  up. 

"You  seem  to  have  a  confoundedly  piercing  eye  " 
said  the  captain  in  such  an  aggressive  tone  that  Franklin 
was  moved  to  defend  himself. 

"  We  have  been  together  now  over  six  years  sir  so  I 
suppose  I  know  you  a  bit  by  this  time.  I  could  see'there 
was  something  wrong  directly  you  came  on  board  " 

Mr.  Franklin,"  said  the  captain,  "  we  have  been  more 
than  six  years  together,  it  is  true,  but  I  didn't  know  you 
lor  a  reader  of  faces.  You  are  not  a  correct  reader  though 
Its  very  far  from  being  wrong.  You  understand  ?  As 
tar  from  bemg  wrong  as  it  can  very  well  be.  It  ought 
to  teach  you  not  to  make  rash  surmises.  You  should 
leave  that  to  the  shore  people.  They  are  great  hands  at 
spymg  out  something  wrong.  I  dare  say  they  know  what 
they  have  made  of  the  world.  A  dam'  poor  job  of  it  and 
that  s  plam.  It's  a  confoundedly  ugly  place,  Mr.  Franklin. 
Jou  dont  know  anything  of  it  ?  Well-no,  we  sailors 
don  t.  Only  now  and  then  one  of  us  runs  against  some- 
thing  cruel  or  underhand,  enough  to  make  your  hair  stand 
on  end.  And  when  you  do  see  a  piece  of  their  wickedness 
you  find  that  to  set  it  right  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks 
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Oh  I  I  called  you  back  to  teU  you  that  there  will  be  a  lot 
of  workmen,  joiners  and  all  that,  sent  down  on  board 
first  thing  to-morrow  morning  to  start  making  alterations 
in  the  cabin.  You  will  see  to  it  that  they  don't  loaf. 
There  isn't  much  time." 

Franklin  was  impressed  by  this  imexpected  lecture  upon 
the  wickedness  of  the  solid  world  surrounded  by  the  salt, 
uncorruptible  waters  on  which  he  and  his  captain  had 
dwelt  all  their  Uves  in  happy  innocence.  What  he  could 
not  understand  was  why  it  should  have  been  delivered, 
and  what  connection  it  could  have  with  such  a  matter 
as  the  alterations  to  be  carried  out  in  the  cabin.  The 
work  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  called  for  in  such  a 
hurry.  What  was  the  use  of  altering  anything  ?  It  was 
a  very  good  accommodation,  spacious,  well-distributed, 
on  a  rather  old-fashioned  plan,  and  with  its  decorations 
somewhat  tarnished.  But  a  dab  of  varnish,  a  touch  of 
gilding  here  and  there,  .vas  all  that  was  necessary.  As  to 
comfort,  it  could  nc  t  be  improved  by  any  alterations.  He 
resented  the  notion  of  change  :  but  he  said  dutifully  that 
he  would  keep  his  eye  on  the  workmen  if  the  captain 
would  only  let  him  know  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
work  he  had  ordered  to  be  done. 

"  You'll  find  a  note  of  it  on  this  table.  I'll  leave  it  for 
you  as  I  go  ashore,"  said  Captain  Anthony  hastily.  Frank- 
lin thought  there  was  no  more  to  hear,  and  made  a  move- 
ment to  leave  the  saloon.  But  the  captain  continued 
after  a  slight  pause,  "  You  will  be  surprised,  no  doubt, 
when  you  look  at  it.  There'll  be  a  good  many  alterations. 
It's  on  account  of  a  lady  coming  with  us.  I  am  going  to 
get  married,  Mr.  Franklin  !  " 


CHAPTER    TWO 
YOUNG  POWELL  SEES  AND  HEARS 

YOU  remember,"  went  on  Marlow,  "  how  I  feared 
that  Mr.  Powell's  want  of  experience  would  stand  in 
his  way  of  appreciating  the  unusual.  The  unusual  I 
had  in  my  mind  was  something  of  a  very  subtle  sort :  the 
unusual  in  marital  relations.  I  may  well  have  doubted  the 
capacity  of  a  young  man  too  much  concerned  with  the 
creditable  performance  of  his  professional  duties  to  observe 
what  in  the  nature  of  things  is  not  easily  observable  in 
itself,  and  still  less  so  under  the  special  circumstances.  In 
the  majority  of  ships  a  second  officer  has  not  many  points 
of  contact  with  the  captain's  wife.  He  sits  at  the  same 
table  with  her  at  meals,  generally  speaking  ;  he  may  now 
and  then  be  addressed  more  or  less  kindly  on  insignificant 
matters,  and  have  the  opportunity  to  show  her  some  small 
attentions  on  deck.  And  that  is  aU.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, signs  can  be  seen  only  by  a  sharp  and  practised 
eye.  I  am  alluding  now  to  troubles  which  are  subtle  often 
to  the  extent  of  not  being  understood  by  the  very  hearts 
they  devastate  or  uphft. 

Yes,  Mr.  Powell,  whom  the  chance  of  his  name  had 
thrown  upon  the  floating  stage  of  that  tragi-comedy  would 
have  been  perfectly  useless  for  my  purpose  if  the  unusual  of 
an  obvious  kind  had  not  aroused  his  attention  from  the 
first. 

We  know  how  he  joined  that  ship  so  suddenly  offered 
to  his  anxious  desire  to  make  a  real  start  in  his  profession. 
He  had  come  on  board  breathless  with  the  huiried  winding 
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up  of  his  shore  affairs,  accompanied  by  two  horrible  night- 
birds,  escorted  by  a  dock  policeman  on  the  make,  received 
by  an  asthmatic  shadow  of  a  ship-keeper,  warned  not  to 
make  a  noise  in  the  darkness  of  the  passage  because  the 
captain  and  his  wife  were  already  on  board.  That  in  itself 
was  already  somewhat  unusual.  Captains  and  their  wives 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  join  a  moment  sooner  than  is  necessary. 
They  prefer  to  spend  the  last  moments  with  their  friends 
and  relations.  A  ship  in  one  of  London's  older  docks  with 
their  restrictions  as  to  lights  and  so  on  is  not  the  place  for 
a  happy  eveiung.  Still,  as  the  tide  served  at  six  in  the 
morning,  one  could  understand  them  coming  on  board  the 
evening  before. 

Just  then  young  Powell  felt  as  if  anybody  ought  to  be 
glad  enough  to  be  quit  of  the  shore.  We  know  he  was  an 
orphan  from  a  very  early  age,  without  brothers  or  sisters- 
no  near  relations  of  any  kind,  I  believe,  except  that  aunt 
who  had  quarrelled  with  his  father.  No  affection  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  quiet  satisfaction  with  which  he  thought 
that  now  'V  the  worries  were  over,  that  there  was  nothing 
before  him  but  duties,  that  he  knew  what  he  would  have  to 
do  as  soon  as  the  dawn  broke  and  for  a  long  succession  of 
days.  A  most  soothing  certitude.  He  enjoyed  it  in  the 
dark,  stretched  out  in  his  bunk  with  his  new  blankets 
pulled  over  him.  Some  clock  ashore  beyond  the  dock- 
gates  struck  two.  And  then  he  heard  nothing  more, 
because  he  went  off  into  a  light  sleep  from  which  he  woke  up 
with  a  start.  He  had  not  taken  his  clothes  off,  it  was 
hardly  wor^.h  while.    He  jumped  up  and  went  on  deck. 

The  morning  was  clear,  colourless,  grey  overhead; 
the  dock  like  a  sheet  of  darkling  glass  crowded  with  up- 
side-down reflections  of  warehouses,  of  hulls  and  masts 
of  silent  ships.  Rare  figures  moved  here  and  there  on 
the  distant  quays.  A  knot  of  men  stood  alongside  with 
clothes-bags  and  wooden  chests  at  their  feet.  Others  were 
coming  down  the  lane  between  tall,  bhnd  walls,  surrounding 
a  hand-cart  loaded  with  more  bags  and  boxes.    It  was  the 
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crew  oi  the  Femdale.  They  began  to  come  on  board.  He 
scanned  their  faces  as  they  pr.....ed  forward  fiUine  the 
roomy  deck  with  the  shuffle  of  their  footsteps  and  the 

TtT??"  t  ^°'^J  ^  ^^  awakening  to  Ufe  of  a  world 
about  to  be  launched  mto  space. 

Far  away  dovm  the  clear  glassy  stretch  in  the  middle  of 

the  long  dock  Mr.  Powell  watched  the  tugs  coming  in 

qu^tly  through  the  open  gates.    A  subdued  lirm  voice 

behmd    him    interrupted    this    contemplation.    It    was 

Fmnkhn.  the  thick  chief  mate,  who  was  addressing  him 

with  a  watchful  appraising  stare  of  his  prominent  black 

eyes:        You d   better   take   a   couple   of    these    chaps 

vnth^you  and  look  out  for  her  aft.     We  are  going  to 

"  Yes,  sir,"  Powell  said  with  proper  alacrity ;  but  for 
a  moment  they  remained  looking  at  each  other  fixedly. 
Something  hke  a  faint  smile  altered  the  set  01  the  chief 
mate  s  hps  just  before  he  moved  off  forward  with  his  brisk 
step. 

Mr.  PoweU,  getting  up  on  the  poop,  touched  his  cap  to 
Oaptam  Anthony,  who  was  there  alone.  He  tells  me 
that  It  was  only  then  that  he  saw  his  captain  for  the  first 

K,Tr  K.  1^  ^^°"'  ^  ^^^  ^^PP^S  office,  what  with  the 
bad  light  and  1  s  excitement  at  this  berth  obtained  as  if 
by  a  bn^que  a  id  unscrupulous  miracle,  did  not  count. 
He  had  .hen  seemed  to  him  much  older  and  heavier  He 
was  surprised  at  the  lithe  figure,  broad  of  shoulder,  narrow 

the  1^^^' Ik"  ^^  f-^^^  ^"^^-^^  ^y^'-  *••«  springiness  of 
r\T^'  7''*  '^^P**'"  ^^""^  ''™  *  steady  stare,  nodded 
Slightly,  and  went  on  pacing  the  poop  with  an  air  of  not 
being  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  his  head  rigid,  his 
movements  rapid. 

Powell  stole  several  glances  at  him  with  a  curiosity  very 
natural  under  the  circumstances.  He  wore  a  short  erev 
jacket  and  a  grey  cap.  In  the  light  of  the  dawn,  growing 
more  hmpid  rather  than  brighter.  Powell  noti^d  thf 
shghtly  sunken  cheeks  under  the   trimmed   beard,   the 
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perpendicular  fold  on  the  forehead,  something  hard  and 
set  about  the  mouth. 

It  was  too  early  yet  for  the  work  to  have  begun  in  the 
dock.    The  water  gleamed  placidly,  no  movement  any- 
where on  the  long  straight  lines  of  the  quays,  no  one  about 
to  be  seen  except  the  few  dock  hands  busy  alongside  the 
FemdaU,  knowing  their  work,  mostly  silent  or  exchanging 
a  few  words  in  low  tones  as  if  they,  too,  had  been  aware  of 
that  lady  '  who  mustn't  be  disturbed.'    The  FemdaU  was 
the  only  ship  to  leave  that  tide.    The  others  seemed  still 
asleep,  without  a  sound,  and  only  here  and  there  a  figure, 
coming  up  on  the  forecastle,  leaned  on  the  rail  to  watch 
the  proceedings  idly.    Without  trouble  and  fuss  and  almost 
without  a  sound  was  the  Ferndale  leaving  the  land,  as  if 
stealmg  away.    Even  the  tugs,  now  with  their  engines 
stopped,  were  approaching  her  without  a  ripple,  the  burly- 
looking  paddle-boat  sheering  forward,  while  the  other,  a 
screw,  smaller  and  of  slender  shape,  made  for  her  quarter 
so  gently  that  she  did  not  divide  the  smooth  water,  but 
seemed  to  glide  on  its  surface  as  if  on  a  sheet  of  plate- 
glass,  a  man  in  her  bow,  the  master  at  the  wheel  visible  only 
from  the  waist  upwards  above  the  white  screen  of  the 
bridge,  both  of  them  so  still-eyed  as  to  fascinate  young 
Powell  into  curious  self-forgetfulness  and  immobility.    He 
was  steeped,  sunk  in  the  general  quietness,  remembering 
the  statement '  she's  a  lady  that  mustn't  be  disturbed,'  and 
repeating  to  himself  idly  :   '  No.    She  won't  be  disturbed. 
She  won't  be  disturbed.'    Then  the  first  loud  words  of  that 
morning  breaking  that  strange  hush  of  departure  with  a 
sharp  hail :  '  Look  out  for  that  line  there,'  made  him  start. 
The  line  whizzed  past  his  head,  one  of  the  sailors  aft  caught 
it,  and  there  was  an  end  to  the  fascination,  to  the  quietness 
of  spirit  which  had  stolen  on  him  at  the  very  moment  of 
departure.    From  that  moment  till  two  hours  afterwards, 
when  the  ship  was  brought  up  in  one  of  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Thames  off  an  apparently  uninhabited  shore,  near  some 
sort  of  inlet  where  nothing  but  two  anchored  barges  flying 
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TJJ'm*?  f"'''  ■■*,**="■  P°«'««  '^  too  busy  to  think  of  the 
lady  that  mustn't  be  disturbed,'  or  of  his  captain-or  of 
anything  else  unconnected  with  his  immediate  duties.  In 
lact,  he  had  no  occasion  to  go  on  the  poop,  or  even  look  that 
jray  much  ;  but  while  the  ship  was  about  to  anchor,  casting 
his  eyes  m  that  diction,  he  received  an  absurd  impression 
that  his  captain  (he  was  up  there,  of  course)  was  sitting  on 
both  sides  of  the  aftermost  skylight  at  once.  He  was  too 
occupied  to  reflect  on  this  curious  delusion,  this  phenomenon 
of  seeing  double  as  though  he  hzA  had  a  drop  too  much. 
He  only  smiled  at  himself. 

As  often  happens  after  a  grey  daybreak  the  sun  had  risen 
in  a  warm  and  glorious  splendour  above  the  smooth  immense 
gleam  of  the  enlarged  estuary.    Wisps  of  mist  floated  like 
trails  of  luminous  dust,  and  in  the  dazzling  reflections  of 
water  and  vapour,  the  shores  had  the  murky  semi-trans- 
parent darkness  of  shadows  cast  mysteriously  from  below. 
Powell   who  had  sailed  out  of  London  all  his  young  sea- 
man s  life,  told  me  that  it  was  then,  in  a  moment  of  en- 
tranced  vision  an  hour  or  so  afte.  sunrise,  that  the  river  was 
revealed  to  him  for  all  time,  like  a  fair  face  often  seen 
before,  which  is  suddenly  perceived  to  be  the  expression 
of  an  mner  and  unsuspected  beauty,  of  that  something 
unique  and  only  its  own  which  rouses  a  passion  of  wonder 
and  fidehty  and  an  unappeasable  memory  of  its  charm, 
f  he  hull  of  the  FemdaU,  swung  head  to  the  eastward 
caught  the  light,  her  tall  spars  and  rigging  steeped  in  a 
bath  of  red-gold,  from  th,     -ater-line  full  of  glitter  to  the 
the  blue         ^^  gleaming  against  the  delicate  expanse  of 

"Time  we  had  a  mouthful  to  eat,"  said  a  voice  at  his 
side  It  was  Mr.  Franklin,  the  chief  mate,  with  his  head 
sunk  between  his  shoulders,  and  melancholy  eyes.  "  Let 
«»e  men  have  their  breakfast,  bo'sun,"  he  went  on,  "  and 
have  the  fire  out  in  the  galley  in  half  an  hour  at  the  latest, 
so  that  we  can  caU  these  barges  of  explosives  alongside. 
Come   along,   young   man.    I   don't   know   your  name. 
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Haven't  seen  the  captain,  to  »peak  to,  since  yesterday  after- 
noon when  he  rushed  ofi  to  pick  up  a  second  mate  some- 
where.   How  did  he  get  you  ?  " 

Young  Powell,  a  little  shy  notwithstanding  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  other,  answered  him  smilingly,  awsire 
somehow  that  there  was  something  marked  in  this  in- 
quisitiveness,  natural,  after  all— something  anxious.  His 
name  was  Powell,  and  he  was  put  in  the  way  of  this  berth 
by  Mr.  Powell,  the  shipping  master.    He  blushed. 

"Ah,  I  see.  Well,  you  have  been  smart  in  getting 
ready.  The  ship-keeper,  before  he  went  away,  told  me  you 
joined  at  one  o'clock.  I  didn't  sleep  on  board  last  night. 
Not  I.  There  was  a  time  when  I  never  cared  to  leave  this 
ship  for  more  than  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  evening,  even 
while  in  London,  but  now,  since " 

He  checked  himself  with  a  roll  of  his  prominent  eyes 
towards  that  youngster,  that  stranger.  Meantime,  he 
was  leading  the  way  across  the  quarter-deck  under  the 
poop  into  the  long  passage  with  the  door  of  the  saloon 
at  the  far  end.  It  was  shut.  But  Mr.  Franklin  did  not 
go  so  far.  After  passing  the  pantry  he  opened  suddenly 
a  door  on  the  left  of  the  passage,  to  Powell's  great 
surprise. 

"Our  mess-room,"  he  said,  entering  a  small  cabin 
painted  white,  bare,  lighted  from  part  of  the  fore- 
most skylight,  and  furnished  only  with  a  table  and  two 
settees  with  movable  backs.  "  That  surprises  you  ? 
Well,  it  isn't  usual.  And  it  wasn't  so  in  this  ship  either, 
before.    It's  only  since " 

He  checked  himself  again.  "  Yes.  Here  we  shall  feed, 
you  and  I,  facing  each  other  for  the  next  twelve  months 
or  more— God  knows  how  much  more !  The  bo'sun 
keeps  the  deck  at  meal-times  in  fine  weather." 

He  talked  not  exactly  wheezing,  but  like  a  man  whose 
breath  is  somewhat  short,  and  the  spirit  (young  Powell 
could  not  help  thinking)  embittered  by  some  mysterious 
grievance. 
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There  was  enough  of  the  unusual  there  to  be  recognised 
even  by  PoweU's  inexperience.  The  officers  kept  ^t  of 
the  cabm  against  the  custom  of  the  service,  and  then  this 
sort  of  accent  in  the  mate's  talk.  FrankUn  did  not  seem 
to  expect  conversational  ease  from  the  new  second  mate 
He  made  several  remarks  about  the  old.  deploring  the 
accident.  Awkward.  Very  awkward  this  thing  to  happen 
on  the  very  eve  of  sailing. 

"CollM-bone   and   arm    broken,"    he   sighed.     "Sad, 

"T'.  ft  ^'^   ^"   "°""  "  '^«    ^^P'aw  was    at  all 
affected  ?    Eh  ?    Must  have  been." 

Before  this  congested  face,  these  globular  eyes  turned 

yeanungly  upon  him,  young  Powell  (one  must  keep  in 

mind    he    was    but  a  youngster   then)  who    could  not 

remember  any  signs  of  visible  grief,  confessed  with  an 

embarrassed  laugh  that,  owing  to  the  suddenness  of  this 

lucky  chance  commg  to  him,  he  was  not  in  a  condition 

to  notice  the  state  of  other  people. 

fnl^.r^'°  '''T^  u  ^'1*  '•'■P  "*  ''^*'"  •>«  niunnured, 

mT  FLSrp^ct."' '''  "^ "'  p^"*-""  ^^'y  ^ 

"^^.""^'L^°°^  *"°*''"  ™an's  poison,"  the  mate 
remarked.  That  holds  true  beyond  mere  victuals  I 
suppose  It  didn't  occur  to  you  that  it  was  a  dam'  poor 
way  for  a  good  man  to  be  knocked  out." 

Mr.  Powell  admitted  openly  that  he  had  not  thought 
of  that.    He  was  ready  to  admit  that  it  was  very  re- 

r^r'.^  *°'  '"'";•  ^"*  ^™""'"  ^^^  "°  »t«ntion 
apparently  to  morahze.  He  did  not  faU  silent  either. 
His  further  remarks  were  to  the  effect  that  there  had 
been  a  time  when  Captain  Anthony  would  have  showed 
more  than  enough  concern  for  the  least  thing  happening 
to  one  of  his  officers.    Yes,  there  had  been  a  ttae  I 

And  mmd,"  he  went  on,  laying  down  suddenly  a 
Wf-consumed  piece  of  bread  and  butter  and  raising  his 
2Z  poor  Mathews  was  the  second  man  the  longest 
onboard.    I  was  the  first.    He  joined  a  month  later- 
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•bout  the  same  time  as  the  »teward  by  a  few  days.  The 
bo'sun  and  the  carpenter  came  the  voyage  after.  Steady 
men.  Still  here.  No  good  man  need  ever  have  thought 
of  leaving  the  Fermlalt  unless  he  were  a  fool.  Some  good 
men  are  foob.  Don't  know  when  they  are  well  ofi.  I 
mean  the  best  of  good  men ;  men  that  you  would  do 
anything  for.    They  go   on  for  years,  then    all    of    a 

sudden " 

Our  young  friend  listened  to  the  mate  with  a  queer 
sense  of  discomfort  growing  on  him.  For  it  was  as 
though  Mr.  Franklin  were  thinking  aloud,  and  putting 
him  into  the  deUcate  position  of  an  unwilling  eaves- 
dropper. But  there  was  in  the  mess-room  another 
listener.  It  was  the  steward,  who  had  come  in  carrying 
a  tin  coffee-pot  with  a  long  handle,  and  stood  quietly  by  : 
a  man  with  a  middle-aged,  sallow  face,  long  features, 
heavy  eyelids,  a  soldierly  grey  moustache.  His  body 
encased  in  a  short  black  jacket  with  narrow  sleeves,  his 
long  legs  in  very  tight  trousers,  made  up  an  agile,  youth- 
ful, slender  figure.  He  moved  forward  suddenly,  3nd 
interrupted  the  mate's  monologue. 

"  More  coffee,  Mr.  Franklin  ?  Nice  fresh  lot.  Pipwg 
hot.  I  am  going  to  give  breakfast  to  the  saloon  directly, 
and  the  cook  is  raking  his  fire  out.    Now's  your  chance." 

The  mate  who,  on  account  of  his  peculiar  build,  could 
not  turn  his  head  freely,  twisted  hU  thick  trunk  slightly, 
and  ran  his  black  eyes  in  the  comers  towards  the  steward. 

"  And  is  the  precious  pair  of  them  out  ?  "  he  growled. 

The  steward,  pouring  out  the  coffee  into  the  mate's 
cup,  muttered  moodUy  but  distinctly  :  '  The  lady  wasn't 
when  I  was  laying  the  table." 

Powell's  ears  were  fine  enough  to  detect  somethmg 
hostile  in  this  reference  to  the  captain's  wife.  For  of 
what  other  person  could  they  be  speaking  ?  The  steward 
added  with  a  gloomy  sort  of  fairness :  "  But  she  will  be 
before  I  bring  the  dishes  in.  She  never  gives  that  sort 
of  trouble.    That  she  doesn't." 
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"No.  Not  in  that  way,"  Mr.  FrankUn  agreed,  and 
then  both  be  and  the  steward,  after  gbncing  at  PoweU- 
the  stranger  to  the  ship— said  nothing  more. 

But  this  had  been  enough  to  rouse  his  curiosity. 
Curiosity  is  natural  to  man.  Of  course  it  was  not  a 
malevolent  curiosity  which,  if  not  exactly  natural,  is  to 
be  met  fairly  frequently  in  men  and  perhaps  more 
frequently  m  women-especially  if  a  woman  be  in  question  • 
and  that  woman  under  a  cloud,  in  a  manner  of  speaking' 
For  under  a  cloud  Flora  C:  Barral  was  fated  to  be  even 
at  sea.  Yes.  Even  that  sort  of  darkness  which  attends 
a  woman  for  whom  there  is  no  clear  place  in  the  world 
hung  over  her.     Yes.    Even  at  sea  I 


And  this  IS  the  pathos  of  being  a  woman.  A  man  can 
struggle  to  get  a  place  for  himself  or  perish.  But  a  woman's 
part  IS  passive,  say  what  you  like,  and  shulHe  the  facts 
of  the  worid  as  you  may.  hinting  at  lack  of  energy  of 
wisdom  of  courage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  all 
women  haveall  that-of  their  own  kind.  But  they  an  not 
made  for  attack.  Wait  they  must.  I  am  speaking  here 
of  women  who  are  really  women.  And  it's  no  use  talking 
of  opportunities,  either.  I  know  that  some  of  them  do 
!!Z  v*;  .^"*  "°*  *•'*'  genuine  women.  Those  know 
better.  Nothing  can  beat  a  true  woman  for  a  clear  vision 
o  n  Jity;  I  would  say  a  cynical  vision  if  I  were  not 
alraid  of  woundmgyour  chivalrous  feelings— for  which  by 
the  by,  women  are  not  so  grateful  as  you  may  think,  to 
fellows  of  your  kind.  ..." 

"Upon  my  word.  Mariow."  I  cried,  "what  are  you 
flymg  out  at  me  for  like  this?  I  wo.Jdn't  use  an  ill- 
soundmg  word  about  women,  but  what  right  have  you 
to  imagme  that  I  am  looking  for  gratitude  ?  " 

Mariow  raised  a  soothing  hand. 

"  There  !    There  !    I  take  back  the  ill-sounding  word, 
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with  the  remark,  though,  th«t  cynicism  seems  to  me  a 
word  mvented  by  hypocrites.  But  let  that  pass.  As  to 
womeu,  they  know  that  the  clamour  (or  opportunities 
for  them  to  become  something  which  they  cannot  W  is 
as  reasonable  as  if  mankind  at  large  started  askiiu  ('>i 
opportunities  of  winning  immortality  in  this  worl<'.  in 
which  death  is  the  very  condition  of  life.  You  mii  -  umler- 
stand  that  I  am  not  talking  here  of  material  .xistcnif. 
That  naturally  is  implied ;  but  you  won't  mainta.n  that 
a  woman  who,  say,  enlisted,  for  instance  (thert  have  l)»fcu 
cases)  has  conquered  her  place  in  the  world.  She  iia- 
only  got  her  living  in  it— which  is  quite  meritorioi  •;,  l.m 
not  quite  the  same  thing. 

All  these  reflections  which  arise  from  my  picking  up 
the  thread  of  Flora  de  Barral's  existence  did  not,  I  am 
certain,  present  themselves  to  Mr.  Powell— not  the  Mr. 
Powell  we  know  taking  solitary  week-end  cruises  in  the 
.^taary  of  the  Thames  (with  mysterious  dashes  into  lonely 
cteeks)  but  to  the  young  Mr.  Powell,  the  chance  .second 
officer  of  the  ship  Ferndale,  commanded  (and  for  the  most 
part  owned)  by  Roderick  Anthony,  the  son  of  the  poet— 
you  know.  A  Mr.  Powell,  much  .slenderer  than  our 
robust  friend  is  now,  with  the  bloom  of  innocence  not 
quite  rubbed  off  his  smooth  cheeks,  and  apt  not  only  to  be 
interested  but  also  to  be  surprised  by  the  experience  life 
was  holding  in  store  for  him.  This  would  account  for 
his  remembering  so  much  of  it  with  considerable  vividness. 
For  instance,  the  impressions  attending  his  first  breakfast 
on  board  the  Ferndale,  both  visual  and  mental,  were  as 
fresh  to  him  as  if  received  yesterday. 

The  surprise,  it  is  easy  to  understand,  would  arise  from 
the  inability  to  interpret  aright  the  signs  which  experience 
(a  thing  mysterious  in  itself)  makes  to  our  understanding 
and  emotions.  For  it  is  never  more  than  that.  Our  ex- 
perience never  gets  into  our  blood  and  bones.  It  always 
remains  outside  of  us.  That's  why  we  look  with 
wonder  at  the  past.    And  this  persists  even  when  from 
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?Sm.  ?«  ?L  '^'y\  «^°**"«  caUous„e«  of  fibre  we 
^^A  wr  u  '^'"^  **•*"  ""'"'"'8  that  we  meet  in  that 
rapid  bhnking  stumble  across  .  flick  of  sunshi^e-wh^h 
our  hfe  «-nothing.  I  say.  which  we  run  againsTsurpri  es 
us  any  more     Not  at  the  time,  I  mean^   ?f   S  on 

^Weurwenl' n,'=t\^'\"'"''  '"'"  exclamatU"; 
well  I    WeU  I    I U   be  hanged  if   I  ever,  .  .    •    it  i, 

Z^o  L^r^  '^^  ^"5^  *•''"«  *'"'*  *•>•«  should  be  " 
fn^liw     K  ^^  T"'  °"'"  P*°P'«'*'  «  ^"y  astounding 

insSrSfnrof  r  '''■''"^'-  ^  «-^^«  ^"'  -— 

s.;;^fLSfru£^^£L^p3^i 

(I  wouldn't  be  too  hard  on  him)  on  a  vis.^^.  h"^  h^'^^ 
habit  or,  say,  the  f.nU,  of  defective  mantelpiece  cl^fa 
of  suddenly  stopp;,-,;  h,  ,he  very  fulness  of  the  tick  If" 
you  have  ev.r  live,!  «„!>  a  clock  afflicted  with  that  pe 
versity,  yo.,  :.  ow  ho.  v. King  it  is-^uch  a  stoppage  I 
was  vexed  wdh  M;,ri.r.,  We  was  «milin<r  t^iJlt,  \; 
I  waited     T),.  .,„  \    J       r^  smiling  faintly  while 

acidS:   ■  '    "'""        *  ''*"••    ^'"^  "»«"  I  "^id 

"  Am  I  to  uadcKf:..,!  ,; ,,,  you  have  ferreted  out  some- 
thmg  comic  m  the.  two>y  of  Flora  de  Barral  ?  " 

^n/,1;  'i    ^  ^J''"«l'«J-<Jid  I  ?    But  don-t  you  know 
«^at  people  laugh  at  absurdities  that  are  very  far  from 

SforofTher  :'^..P''"-P'>-'  I-y^ologistsP    There 

ablut  ^!h?^  *•""?  ^  ^"  *  '°*  °^  """^'n*  written 
LtatiX  '  *'"*'  '"■  '"  ''''*  """'^'"  '  ^-^ 

iJLVl^  ^^■"  P"""**^  *^*  unabashed  Marlow,  "  that  we 
Si  -r^u"  "^"^  °*  superiority.    Therefore,  observe 

and  of  conduct,  self-confidence,  magnanimity  are  laughed 
at,  because  the  presence  of  these  traits  in  a  nL's  cSr 
'7 
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often  puts  him  into  difficult,  cruel  or  absurd  situations, 
and  makes  us,  the  majority  who  are  fairly  free  as  a  rule 
from  these  peculiarities,  feel  pleasantly  superior. 

"  Splak  for  yourself,-  I  said.  "  But  have  you  d^covered 
aU  th^  fine  things  in  the  story ;  or  has  Mr.  Powell  dis- 
covered them  to  you  in  his  artless  talk?  Have  you  two 
been  having  good  healthy  laughs  together  ?  Come !  Are 
your  sides  aching  yet,  Marlow  ?  " 

Marlow  took  no  offence  at  my  banter.    He  was  quite 

**"Tshould  not  like  to  say  off-hand  how  much  of  that 

there  was,"   he  pursued  with  amusing  caution.       But 

there  was  a  situation,  tense  enough  for  the  signs  of  it  to 

give   many   surprises   to   Mr.   PoweU-neither   of   them 

&inK  in  itself,  but  with  a  cumulative  effect  which 

made  fte  whole  unforgettable  in  the  detaU  of  its  prope^. 

And  the  first  surprise  came  very  soon,  when  the  explos  ves 

(to  which  he  owed  his  sudden  chance  of  engagement)- 

dynamite  in  cases  and  blasting  powder  in  b^^^lfT^,^^"  °" 

board,  main  hatch  battened  for  sea  cook  ^esto^^d  to  h^ 

functions  in  the  galley,  anchor  fished  and  the  tug  ahead, 

I^S  fte  South  Foreland,  and  with  the  sun  smking 

c^  aifd  red  down  the  purple  vista  of  the  chaimd   he 

went  on  the  poop,  on  duty,  it  U  true,  but  with  time  to 

r^  the  first  fre«  breath  in  the  busy  day  of  departure 

The  pSot  was  stiU  on  board,  who  gave  him  tot  a  sJent 

glanti,  and  then  passed  an  insignificant  remark  before 

f^Z^r^  loun^ng  to  and  fro  between  the  steemg 

wh^aad  the  bimiade.    PoweU  took  his  station  modestly 

Tt  the  break  of  the  poop.  He  had  noticed  across  theskylght 

a  head  in  a  grey  cap.  But  when,  after  a  tune,  he  c  ossed 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  deck  he  discovered  that  t  was 
not  the  captain-,  head  at  aU.  He  became  aware  of  grey 
Zis  curliig  over  the  nape  of  the  neck.  How  could  1^ 
have  madTthat  mistake?  But  on  board  ship  away  from 
the  land  one  does  not  expect  to  come  upon  a  stranger. 
PoweU  walked  past  the  man.    A  thin,  somewhat  sunken 
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hce   with  a  tightly  closed  mouth,  stared  at  the  distant 
French  coast    vague  like  a  suggestion  of  solid  darkne^ 

level  waters,  themselves  growing  more  sombre  than  the 
sky ,  a  stare,  across  which  PoweU  had  to  pass  and  did  pass 
with  a  quick  side  glance,  noting  its  immovable  sTiUn^^s 
His  passage  disturbed  those  eyes  no  more  than  if  he  Tad 
S^nln'^rT"^  "  '  ^'"'-  ^^^  «-  failure  of  ht 
^^ro'^d^'raroTlm^'LT""  ''''''''  •"''»  ^*^''"«^'y- 
He  was  so  curious  that  he  even  ventured  to  ask  the 
pJot  in  a  low  voice.    The  pUot  turned  out  to  be  a  good 

H^h^H  iTT"  "^  ^'  ^"^^  =°"d«^<:e"ding.  sententious. 
He  had  been  down  to  his  meals  in  the  main  cabin,  and  had 
something  to  impart. 

"That?    Queer    fish-eh  ?    Mrs.     Anthony's    father 
I  ve  been  mtroduced  to  him  in  the  cabin  at  breakfast  time' 

They  take  hm,  about  with  them,  it  seems.  Don't  loTk 
very  happy— eh  ?  "  """ 

tnl^r'n'^"?"^  ^  *°"^  abruptly,  he  desired  Powell 
^  fif,  ^^  °"  ^''''^  ^""^  ""^ke  saU  on  the  ship.  "  I 
of  dm^flT7  y°" '"  J^^f  ""  J>°"^-    You'll  have  plenty 


n  the  secre  emotion  of  giving  his  first  order  as  a 
fully  responsible  officer,  young  Powell  forgot  the  very 
existence  of  that  old  man  in  a  moment.  The  follo^,^ 
days^m  the  interest  of  getting  in  touch  with  the  ship,  with 

^inT  f'"»r'-  Z''^  ^^  ''""«^'  ^  *•>«  ^^ther  anxious 
period  of  settling  down,  his  curiosity  slumbered  •  for  of 
cou^^e  the  pilot's  few  words  had  not  extinguished  il. 

charactr"  f"!?""^  '^^■'""^'  '^^  ^°'  ^^  ^V  ">e  friendly 
character  of  his  immediate  superior-the  chief.    Powell 
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could  not  defend  himself  from  some  sympathy  for  that 
thick,  bald  man,  comically  shaped,  with  his  crmison  com- 
plexion and  something  pathetic  in  the  rolling  »«  h^J^^ 
movable  black  eyes  in  an  apparently  mimovable  head, 
who  was  so  tactfully  ready  to  take  his  competency  for 

inranted. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  reassuring  to  a  young  man 
tackling  his  life's  work  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Powell, 
his  mind  at  ease  about  himself,  had  time  to  observe  the 
neople  around  with  friendly  interest.  Very  early  m  the 
beginning  of  the  passage,  he  had  discovered  with  some 
amusement  that  the  marriage  of  Captam  Anthony  was 
resented  by  those  to  whom  PoweU  (conscious  of  being 
looked  upon  as  something  of  an  outsider)  referred  m  his 
mind  as '  the  old  lot.'  . 

They  had  the  fonnv,  regretful  glances,  mtonations.  nods 
of  men  who  had  seen  other,  better  times.  What  difference 
it  could  have  made  to  the  bo'sun  and  the  carpenter  Powell 
could  not  very  well  understand.  Yet  these  two  pulled 
long  faces  and  even  gave  hostUe  glances  to  the  poop.  1  he 
cook  and  the  steward  might  have  been  more  directly 
concerned.  But  the  steward  used  to  remark  on  occasion. 
•  Oh  she  gives  no  extra  trouble.'  with  scrupulous  fairness 
of  the  most  gloomy  kind.  He  was  rather  a  silent  man  with 
a  great  sense  of  his  personal  worth  which  made  his  speeches 
guarded.  The  cook,  a  neat  man  with  fair  side  wtekers 
who  had  been  only  three  years  in  the  ship,  seemed  the  least 
concerned.  He  was  even  known  to  have  inquired  once  or 
twice  as  to  the  success  of  some  of  his  dishes  with  the 
captain's  wife.  This  was  considered  a  sort  of  disloyal 
falling  away  from  the  ruling  feeling. 

The  mate's  annoyance  was  yet  the  easiest  to  undei- 
stand.  As  he  let  it  out  to  PoweU  before  the  first  week  o 
the  passage  was  over  :  '  You  can't  expect  me  to  be  pleased 
at  being  chucked  out  of  the  saloon  as  if  I  weren  t  good 
enough  to  sit  down  to  meat  with  that  woinan.  But  ic 
hastened  to  add :  '  Don't  you  think  I'm  blammg  the  captain. 
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He  isn't  a  man  to  be  found  fault  with.     You,  Mr  Powell 
are  too  young  yet  to  understand  such  matters.' 

Some  considerable  time  afterwards,  at  the  end  of  a 
conversation  of  that  aggrieved  sort,  he  eniarcod  a  little  more 
by  repeatmg  :  Yes !  You  are  too  young  to  .mderstand 
these  things.     I  don't  say  you  haven't  plenty  of  sense. 

^ZrVl  T^  rr^r"  ^^'^-    J°"y  ''Shf  better  than  I 
expected,  though  I  liked  your  looks  from  the  first ' 

It  was  in  the  trade-winds,  at  night,  under  a  velvety 
bespangled  sky;  a  great  multitude  of  stars  watching  the 
shadows  of  the  sea  gleaming  mysteriously  in  the  wake  of 
the  ship ;  while  the  leisurely  swishing  of  the  water  to  lee- 
ward  was  like  a  drowsy  comment  on  her  progress.  Mr 
PoweU  expressed  his  satisfaction  by  a  half-bashful  laugh. 
The  mate  mused  on  :  'And  of  course  you  haven't  known 
he  ship  as  she  used  *c  be.  She  was  more  than  a  home 
to  a  man.  She  was  not  like  any  other  ship  ;  and  Captain 
Anthony  was  not  like  any  other  master  to  sail  with. 
Neither  IS  she  now.  But  before  one  never  ha  I  a  care  in 
the  world  as  to  her-and  as  to  him,  too.  Ko,  indeed, 
there  was  never  anything  to  worry  about.' 

Young  Powell  couldn't  see  what  there  was  to  worrv 
about  even   then.    The  serenity  of  the   peaceful  night 
seemed  as  vast  as  all  space,  and  as  enduring  as  eternity 
itselt.    It  s  true  the  sea  is  an  uncertain  element,  but  no 
sailor  remembers  this  in  the  presence  of  its  bewitching 
power  any  more  than  a  lover  ever  thinks  of  the  proverbial 
inconstancy  of  women.     And  Mr.  Powell,   being  young, 
thought  naively  that  the  captain  being  married,  there 
could  be  no  occasion  for  anxiety  as  to  his  condition.     I 
suppose  that  to  him  life,  perhaps  not  so  much  his  own  as 
that  of  others,  was  something  still  in  the  nature  of  a  fairy- 
tale  with  a  '  they  lived  happy  ever  after  '  termination. 
We  are  the  creatures  of  our  light  literature  much  more 
man  IS  generally  suspected  in  a  world  which  prides  itself 
on   being  scientific  and  practical,  and  in  possession  of 
Hicontrovertible  theories.    Powell  felt  in  that  way  the  more 
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because  the  captain  of  a  ship  at  sea  is  a  remote,  inaccess- 
ible creature,  something  like  a  prince  of  a  fairy-tale, 
alone  of  his  kind,  depending  on  nobody,  not  to  be  called 
to  account  except  by  powers  practically  invisible  and 
so  distant,  that  they  might  weU  be  looked  upon  as  super- 
natural for  all  that  the  rest  of  the  crew  knows  of  them, 
as  a  rule. 

So  he  did  not  understand  the  aggrieved  attitude  of  the 
mate— or  rather  he  understood  it  obscurely  as  a  result  of 
simple  causes  which  did  not  seem  to  him  adequate.     He 
would  have  dismissed  all  this  out  of  his  mind  with  a  con- 
temptuous :  '  What  the  devil  do  I  care  ?  '  if  the  captain's 
wife  herself  had  not  been  so  young.    To  see  her  the  first 
time  had  been  something  of  a  shock  to  him.    He  had  some 
preconceived  ideas  as  to  captain's  wives  which,  whUe  he 
did  not  believe  the  testimony  of  his  eyes,  made  him  open 
them  very  wide.    He  had  stared  till  the  captain's  wife 
noticed  it  plainly  and  turned  her  face  away.    Captain's 
wife!    That    girl    covered    with    rugs    in    a  long  chair. 
Captain's  .  .  .  !     He    gasped    mentally.     It    had    never 
occurred  to  him  that  a  captain's  wife  could  be  anything 
but  a  woman  to  be  described  as  stout  or  thin,  as  jolly  or 
crabbed,  but  always  mature,  and  even,  in  comparison  with 
his  own  years,  frankly  old.    But  this !    It  was  a  sort  of 
moral  upset  as  though  he  had  discovered  a  case  of  abduc- 
tion or  something  as  surprising  as  that.     You  understand 
that  nothing  is  more  disturbing  than  the  upsetting  of  .1 
preconceived  idea.     Each  of  us  arranges  the  world  accord- 
ing to  his  own  notion  of  the  fitness  of  things.    To  behold  a 
girl  where  your  average  mediocre  imagination  had  placed  a 
comparatively  old  woman  may  easily  become  one  of  tin; 
strongest  shocks  .  .  ." 

Marlow  paused,  smiling  to  himself. 

"  Powell  remained  impressed  after  all  these  years  by 

the  very  recollection,"  he  continued  in  a  voice,  amus-.l 

perhaps  but  not  mocking.     "  He  said  to  me  only  the  otlior 

day  with  something  Lke  the  first  awe  of  that  discovery 
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lingering  in  his  tone— he  said  to  me  :  "  Why,  she  seemed 
so  young,  so  girUsh,  that  I  looked  round  for  some  woman 
which  would  be  the  captain's  wife,  though  of  course  I 
knew  there  was  no  other  woman  on  board  that  voyage." 
The  voyage  before,  it  seems,  there  had  been  the  steward's 
wife  to  act  as  maid  to  Mrs.  Anthony;  but  she  was  not 
taken  that  time  for  some  reason  he  didn't  know.  His. 
Anthony  .  .  .  !  If  it  hadn't  been  the  captain's  wife  he 
would  have  referred  to  her  mentally  as  a  kid,  he  said.  I 
suppose  there  must  be  a  sort  of  divinity  hedging  in  a 
captain's  wife  (however  incredible)  which  prevented  him 
applying  to  her  that  contemptuous  definition  in  the  secret 
of  his  thoughts. 

I  asked  him  when  this  had  happened;  and  he  told  me 
that  it  was  three  days  after  parting  from  the  tug,  just 
outside  the  channel— to  be  precise.  A  head  wind  had  set 
m  with  unpleasant  damp  weather.  He  had  come  up  to 
leeward  of  the  poop,  still  feeling  very  much  of  a  stranger, 
and  an  untried  officer,  at  six  in  the  evening  to  take  his 
watch.  To  see  her  was  quite  as  unexpected  as  seeing  a 
vision.  When  she  turned  away  her  head  he  recollected 
himself  and  dropped  his  eyes.  What  he  could  see  then 
was  only,  close  to  the  long  chair  on  which  she  reclined,  a 
pair  of  long,  thin  legs  ending  in  black  cloth  boots  tucked 
m  close  to  the  skylight  seat.  Whence  he  concluded  that 
the  '  old  gentleman,'  who  wore  a  grey  cap  Uke  the  captain's 
was  sitting  by  her— his  daughter.  In  his  first  astonish- 
ment  he  had  stopped  dead  short,  with  the  consequence 
that  now  he  felt  very  much  abashed  at  having  betrayed  his 
surpnse.  But  he  couldn't  very  well  turn  taU  and  bolt  off 
the  poop.  He  had  come  there  on  duty.  So.  still  with 
downcast  eyes,  he  made  his  way  past  them.  Only  when  he 
got  as  far  as  the  wheel-grating  did  he  look  up.  She  was 
hidden  from  him  by  the  back  of  her  deck-chair ;  bui  he 
had  the  view  of  the  owner  of  the  thin,  aged  legs  seated  on 
the  skyhght,  his  clean-shaved  cheek,  his  thin  compressed 
mouth  with  a  hollow  in  each  comer,  the  sparse  grey  locks 
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escaping  from  under  the  tweed  cap,  and  curling  slightly 
on  the  collar  of  the  coat.    He  leaned  forward  a  little  over 
Mrs.  Anthony,    but    they   were   not    talking.     Captain 
Anthony,  walking  with  a  springy  hurried  gait  on  the  other 
side  of  the  poop  from  end  to  end,  gazed  straight  before  him. 
Young  Powell  might  have  thought  that  his  captain  was  not 
aware  of  his  presence  either.    However,  he  knew  better, 
and  for  that  reason  spent  a  most  uncomfortable  hour 
motionless  by  the  compass  before  his  captain  stopped  in 
his  swift  pacing  and  with  an  almost  visible  effort  made  some 
remark  to  him  about  the  weather  in  a  low  voice.    Before 
Powell,  who  was  startled,  could  find  a  word  of  answer,  the 
captain  swung  off  again  on  his  endless  tramp  with  a  fixed 
gaze.    And  till  the  supper  bell  rang  silence  dwelt  over  that 
poop  like  an  evil  spell.    The  captain  walked  up  and  down 
looking  straight  before  him,  the  helmsman  steered,  looking 
upwards  at  the  sails,  the  old  gent  on  the  skylight  looked 
down  on  his  daughter— and  Mr.  Powell  confessed  to  me 
that  he  didn't  know  where  to  look,  feeling  as  though  he 
had  blundered  in  where  he  had  no  business— which  was 
absurd.    At  last  he  fastened  his  eyes  on  the  compass 
card,   took  refuge,   in  spirit,   inside   the   binnacle.    He 
felt  chilled  more  than  he  should  have  been  by  the  chilly 
dusk  falling  on  the  muddy  green  sea  of  the  soundings 
from  a  smoothly  clouded  sky.    A  fitful  wind  swept  the 
cheerless  waste,  and  the  ship,  hauled  up  so  close  as  to  check 
her  way,  seemed  to  progress  by  languid  fits  and  starts 
against  the  short  seas  which  swept  along  her  sides  with  a 
snarUng  sound. 

Young  Powell  thought  that  this  was  the  dreariest  evening 
aspect  of  the  sea  he  had  ever  seen.  He  was  glad  when 
the  other  occupants  of  the  poop  left  it  at  the  sound  of  the 
bell.  The  captain  first,  with  a  sudden  swerve  in  his  walk 
towards  the  companion,  and  not  even  looking  once  towards 
his  wife  and  his  wife's  father.  Those  two  got  up  and  moved 
toward?  the  companion,  the  old  gent  very  erect,  his  thin 
locks  stirring  gently  about  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  carry- 
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fag  the  rugs  over  his  arm.  The  girl  who  was  Mre.  Anthony 
went  down  first.  The  murky  twilight  had  settled  in  deep 
shadow  on  her  face.  She  looked  at  Mr.  PoweU  in  passing 
He  thought  that  she  was  very  pale.  Cold  perhaps.  The 
old  gent  stopped  a  moment,  thin  and  stiff,  before  the  young 
msui,  and  m  a  voice  which  was  low  but  distinct  enough, 
and  without  any  particular  accent— not  even  of  faquirv— 
he  said :  ' 

"  You  are  the  new  second  officer,  I  believe." 
Mr.  PoweU  answered  in  the  affirmative,  wondering  if 
this  were  a  friendly  overture.  He  had  noticed  that 
Mr.  Smith  s  eyes  had  a  sort  of  inward  look  as  though 
he  had  disliked  or  disdained  his  su.roundings.  The 
captam's  wife  had  disappeared  then  down  the  com- 
panion  stairs.  Mr.  Smith  said  '  Ah  ! '  and  waited  a 
little  longer  to  put  another  question  in  his  incurious 
voice. 

"  And  did  you  know  the  man  who  was  here  before 
you  ? " 

"  No,"  said  young  Powell,  "  I  didn't  know  anybody 
belonging  to  this  ship  before  I  joined." 

"  He  was  much  older  than  you.  Twice  your  age.  Pei- 
haps  more.  His  hair  was  iron  grey.  Yes.  Certainly 
more.  ' 

The  low,  repressed  voice  paused,  but  the  old  man  did 
not  move  away.    He  added:  "  Isn't  it  unusual  ?  " 

Mr.  PoweU  was  surprised  not  only  by  being  engaged 
m  conversation,  but  also  by  its  character.  It  might 
have  been  the  suggestion  of  the  word  uttered  by  this  old 
man,  but  it  was  distinctly  at  that  moment  that  he  became 
aware  of  something  unusual  not  only  in  this  enc«inter 
but  generally  around  him,  about  everybody,  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  very  sea,  with  short  flashes  of  foam 
bursting  out  here  and  there  in  the  gloomy  distances  the 
unchangeable,  safe  sea  sheltering  a  man  from  aU  passions 
except  Its  own  anger,  seemed  queer  to  the  quick  glance 
He  threw  to  windward  where  the  already  effaced  horuon 
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traced  no  reassuring  limit  to  the  eye.  In  the  expiring, 
diffused  twUight,  and  before  the  clouded  night  dropped 
its  mysterious  veil,  it  was  the  immensity  ol  space  made 
visible— almost  palpable.  Young  Powell  felt  it.  He  felt 
it  in  the  sudden  sense  of  his  isolation ;  the  trustworthy, 
powerful  ship  of  his  first  acquaintance  reduced  to  a  speck, 
to  something  almost  undistingiushable,  the  mere  support 
for  the  soles  of  his  two  feet  before  that  unexpected  old 
man  becoming  so  suddenly  articulate  in  a  darkemng 

universe.  .  -.^    ,  xu 

It  took  him  a  moment  or  so  to  seiie  the  drift  of  the 
question.  He  repeated  slowly :  '  Unusual.  .  .  .  Oh.  you 
mean  for  an  elderly  man  to  be  the  second  of  a  ship.  I 
don't  know.  There  are  a  good  many  of  us  who  dont 
get  on.    He  didn't  get  on,  I  suppose.' 

The  other,  his  head  bowed  a  little,  liad  the  air  of 
listening  with  acute  attention.  ^_ 

"And  now  he  has  been  taken  to  the  hospital,     he 

said.  ^       .      .   ,.t 

"  I  believ?  so.    Yes.    I  remember  Captain  Anthony 

saying  so  in  the  shipping  oflice." 

■'  Possibly  about  to  die,"  went  on  the  old  man,  in  his 

careful  deliberate  tone.    "  And  perhaps  glad  enough  to 

die." 

Mr.  Powell  was  young  enough  to  be  startled  at  the 
svirgestion,  which  sounded  confidential  and  blood-curdling 
in  the  dusk.  He  said  sharply  that  it  was  not  very  likely, 
as  if  defending  the  absent  victim  of  the  accident  from 
an  unkind  aspersion.  He  felt,  in  fact,  indignant.  The 
other  emitted  a  short  stifled  laugh  of  a  concUiatory  nature. 
The  second  bell  rang  under  the  poop.  He  made  a  move- 
ment at  the  sound,  but  lingored.  ^ 

"  What  I  said  was  not  meant  seriously,"  he  murraurca, 
with  that  strange  air  of  fearing  to  be  overheard.  "  Not 
in  this  case.    I  know  the  man." 

The  occasion,  or  rather  the  wunt  of  occasion,  for  this 
convenation,  had  sharpened  the  perceptions  of  the  un- 
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sophisticated  second  officer  of  the  FerndaU.  He  was 
alive  to  the  slightest  shade  of  tone,  and  felt  as  if  this 
I  know  the  man  "  should  have  been  foUowed  by  a  "  he 
was  no  friend  of  mine."  But  after  the  shortest  possible 
break  the  old  gentleman  continued  to  murmur  distinctly 
and  evenly : 

"Whereas  you  have  never  seen  him.  Nevertheless, 
when  you  have  gone  through  as  many  years  as  I  have, 
you  will  understand  how  an  event  putting  an  end  to  one's 
existence  may  not  be  altogether  unwelcome.  Of  course 
there  are  stupid  accidents.  And  even  then  one  needn't 
be  very  angry.  What  is  it  to  be  deprived  of  life  ?  It's 
soon  done.  But  what  would  you  think  of  the  feelings 
of  a  man  who  should  have  had  his  life  stolen  from  him  ? 
Cheated  out  of  it,  I  say  I  " 

He  ceased  abruptly,  and  remained  still  long  enough 
for  the  astonished  Powell  to  stammer  out  an  indistinct : 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  don't  understand."  Then, 
with  a  low  •  Good-night '  glided  a  few  steps,  and  sank 
through  the  shadow  of  the  companion  into  the  lamp- 
light below  which  did  not  reach  higher  than  the  turn 
of  the  staircase. 

The  strange  words,  t!ie  cjutic-is  ioni,  the  whole  person 
left  a  strong  uneasiifss  ;i!  the  mind  of  Mr.  Powell.  He 
started  walking  the  [vjop  ui  ,.reat  mental  confusion.  He 
felt  aU  adrift.  This  -.vis  iinny  ta!-.  and  no  mistake. 
And  this  cautious  low  tc 'it  as  O.y.  :b;V  hj  were  watched 
by  someone  was  more  than  funny,  fnc  yc.ung  second 
officer  hesitated  to  break  the  eEtablished  iiilp  of  every 
ship's  discipline  ;  but  at  last  ,  .uld  not  resist  thi;  tempta- 
tion of  getting  hold  of  some  other  human  being,  and 
spoke  to  the  man  at  the  wheel. 

"Did  you  hear  what  this  gentlcmar  wis  saying  to 
me  ? "  ° 

"No,  sir,"  answered  the  sailor  quietly.  Ther>,  en- 
couraged by  this  evidence  of  laxity  in  his  officer,  made 
bold  to  add,  "A  queer  fish,  sir."    This  was  tentative. 
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and  Mr.  Powell,  bu«y  with  his  own  view,  not  Mymg 
anything,  he  ventured  further.  "  They  are  more  like 
passenger*.    One  sees  some  queer  passengers." 

"  Who  are  like  passengers  ?  "  asked  Powell  gruffly. 

"  Why,  these  two,  sir." 


CHAPTER   THREE 

DEVOTED  SERVANTS—AND  THE  LIGHT  OF  A 
FLARE 

YOUNG  PoweU  thought  to  himself  :  "  The  men,  too, 
are  noticing  it."  Indeed,  the  captain's  behaviour 
to  his  wife  and  to  his  wife's  father  was  noticeable 
enough.  It  was  as  if  they  had  been  a  pair  of  not  very 
congenial  passengers.  But  perhaps  it  was  not  always 
like  that.  The  captain  might  have  been  put  out  by 
something. 

When  the  aggrieved  Franklin  came  on  deck  Mr.  Powell 
made  a  remark  to  that  effect.  For  his  curiosity  was 
aroused. 

The  mate  grumbled  "Seems  to  you?  .  .  .  Put  out?  .  .  . 
eh  ?  "  He  buttoned  his  thick  jacket  up  to  the  throat, 
and  only  then  added  a  gloomy  "Aye,  likely  enough," 
which  discouraged  further  conversation.  But  no  en- 
couragement would  have  induced  the  newly-joined  second 
mate  to  enter  the  way  of  confidences.  His  was  an 
instinctive  prudence.  Powell  did  not  know  why  it  was 
he  had  resolved  to  keep  his  own  counsel  as  to  his 
colloquy  with  Mr.  Smith.  But  his  curiosity  did  not 
slumber.  Some  time  afterwards,  again  at  the  relief  of 
watches,  in  the  course  of  a  little  talk,  he  mentioned  Mrs. 
Anthony's  father  quite  casually,  and  tried  to  find  out 
from  the  mate  who  he  was. 

"  It  would  take  a  clever  man  to  find  that  out,  as  things 
are  on  board  now,"  Mr.  Franklin  said,  unexpectedly  com- 
municative,   "  The  first  I  saw  of  him  was  when  she 
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brought  him  alongside  in  a  four-wheeler  one  morning 
about  half-past  eleven.  The  captain  had  come  on  board 
early,  and  was  down  in  the  cibin  that  had  been  fitted  out 
for  him.  Did  I  tell  you  that  if  you  want  the  captain  for 
anything  you  must  stamp  on  the  port  side  of  the  deck  ? 
That's  so.  This  ship  is  not  only  unlike  what  she  used 
to  be,  but  she  is  like  no  other  ship,  anyhow.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  the  captain's  room  being  on  the  port  side  ? 
Both  of  them  stem  cabins  have  been  fitted  up  afresh  like 
a  blessed  palace.  A  gang  jf  people  from  some  tip-top 
West-End  house  were  fussing  here  on  board  with  hangings 
and  furniture  for  a  fortnight,  as  if  the  Queen  were  comir.g 
with  us.  Of  course  the  starboard  cabin  is  the  bedroom 
one,  but  the  poor  captain  hangs  out  to  port  on  a  couch,  so 
that  in  case  we  want  him  on  deck  at  night,  Mrs.  Anthony 
should  not  be  startled.  Nervous !  Phoo !  A  woman 
who  marries  a  sailor  and  makes  up  her  mind  to  come  to 
sea  should  have  no  blamed  jumpiness  about  her,  I  say. 
But  never  mind.  Directly  the  old  cab  pointed  round  the 
comer  of  the  warehouse  I  called  out  to  the  captain  that 
his  lady  was  coming  aboard.  He  answered  me,  but  as  I 
didn't  see  him  coming,  I  went  down  the  gangway  myself 
to  help  her  alight.  She  jumps  out  excitedly  without 
touching  my  arm,  or  as  much  as  saying  "  thank  you  "  or 
"  good  morning  "  or  anything,  turns  back  to  the  cab,  and 
then  that  old  joker  comes  out  slowly.  I  hadn't  noticed 
him  inside.  I  hadn't  expected  to  see  anybody.  It  gave 
me  a  start.  She  says  :  "  My  father— Mr.  Franklin." 
He  was  staring  at  me  like  an  owl.  "  How  do  you  do,  sir  ? " 
says  I.  Both  of  them  looked  funny.  It  was  as  if  some- 
thing had  happened  to  them  on  the  way.  Neither  of 
them  moved,  and  I  stood  by  waiting.  The  captain  showed 
himself  on  the  poop ;  and  I  saw  him  at  the  side  looking 
over,  and  then  he  disappeared  ;  on  the  way  to  meet  them 
on  shore,  I  expected.  But  he  just  went  down  below 
again.  So,  not  seeing  him,  I  said  :  "  Let  me  help  you  on 
board,  sir."    "  On  board  I "  says  he  in  a  silly  fashion. 
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a,S  ^^'  7*\"°*  ■*  ^"y  e*^  '^'l''^^-  but  it's 
qmtefirm  says  I,  as  he  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  it.  And 
he  didn't  look  a  broken-down  old  man.  either.    You^n 

Tf^f ."",  r  ^^-  ^"*  ••"  '"^'^^  °°  mov^and  I  began 
to  fed  foohsh.  Then  she  comes  forward.  "  Oh  •  Th^k 
you   Mr.  Frajiklin^    ru  help  my  father  up."    Flab^r 

Sfvl  T~"'  ^  ''^°}^'^  °^  ^  tWs.  Pushed  in 
between  him  and  me  without  as  much  as  a  look  my  way. 
So  of  course  I  dropped  it.  What  do  you  think  ?  ^I  fell 
back.  I  would  have  gone  up  on  board  at  once  and  left 
them  on  the  quay  to  come  up  or  stay  there  till  next  week, 
S^vA.'^  ""''"  """^8  '^^  ^^y-  ^  ~"ldn't  very  weU 
tZ  Z  °"  °'il'''^'-  ^^  °^y  '°'°^  *hat  Was  up 
between  them.    There  she  was.  pale  as  death,  talking 

Z^y,  ^^"^  f  *•  *  ?'  «°*  ^  ''^  ^  »  turkey-co^k-Kiash 
?nH  Ifi'^  •  ^  '"'d.tempered  old  bloke,  I  can  tell  you. 
And  a  bad  lot,  too.  Nevermind.  I  couldn't  hear  what 
she  was  saying  to  him,  but  she  put  force  enough  into  it 
L^^^  w-  "  ^f«d~it  denied,  mind -Ithat  he 
tt  ZT  t^l!"  °\^'"^-  °*  ~"^^«  •*  """'dn't  have 
!^  t  *J  ^r  **""■  W^'  *«  t°°lf  Wm  by  the 
arm,  above  the  elbow,  as  if  to  lead  him,  or  push  him  rather. 
I  was  standtng  not  quite  ten  feet  off.    Why  should  I  have 

SL°n/?j'  ^  Z^  '^""'^  *°  set  back  on  board  as 
^n  as  they  would  let  me.  1  didn't  want  to  overhear  her 
blamed  whispermg  either.    But  I  couldn't  stay  there  for 

that  s  how  1  heard  a  few  words.  It  was  the  old  chai>- 
somethmg  nasty  about  being  "  under  the  heel"  of  somT 
body  or  other.  Then  he  says,  "  I  don't  want  this  sacrifice." 
What  It  meant  I  can't  tell.  It  was  a  quarrel-of  that  I 
am  certam.  She  looks  over  her  shoulder,  and  sees  me 
pretty  close  to  them.  I  don't  know  what  shefoi""  ^J 
into  his  ear,  but  he  gave  way  suddenly.  He  looked  round 
at  me  too,  and  they  went  up  together  so  quickly  then  that 
when  I  got  on  the  quarter-deck  I  was  only  in  time  to  see 
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the  inner  door  of  the  passage  close  after  them.  Queer— 
eh  ?  But  if  it  were  only  queerness  one  wouldn't  mind. 
Some  luggage  in  new  trunks  came  on  board  in  the  after- 
noon. We  undocked  at  midnight.  And  may  I  be  hanged 
if  I  know  who  or  what  he  was  or  is.  I  haven't  been  able 
to  find  out.  No,  I  don't  know.  He  may  have  been  any- 
thing. All  I  know  is  that  once,  years  ago  when  I  went 
to  see  the  Derby  with  a  friend,  I  saw  a  pea-and-thimble 
chap  who  looked  just  like  that  old  mystery  father  out  of 
a  cab." 

All  this  the  goggle-eyed  mate  had  said  in  a  resentful 
and  melancholy  voice,  with  pauses,  to  the  gentle  murmur 
of  the  sea.  It  was  for  him  a  bitter  sort  of  pleasure  to 
have  a  fresh  pair  of  ears,  a  newcomer,  to  whom  he  could 
repeat  all  these  matters  of  grief  and  suspicion  talked  over 
endlessly  by  the  band  of  Captain  Anthony's  faithful  sub- 
ordinates. It  was  evidently  so  refreshing  to  his  worried 
spirit  that  it  made  him  forget  the  advisability  of  a  little 
caution  with  a  complete  stranger.  But  really  with  Mr. 
Powell  there  was  no  danger.  Amused,  at  first,  at  these 
plaints,  he  provoked  them  for  fun.  Afterwards,  turning 
them  over  in  his  mind,  he  became  impressed  ;  and  as  the 
impression  grew  stronger  with  the  days  his  resolution 
to  keep  it  to  himself  grew  stronger  too. 


What  made  it  all  the  easier  to  keep— 1  mean  the  resolu- 
tion—was that  Powell's  sentiment  of  amused  surprise  at 
what  struck  him  at  first  as  m'ire  absurdity  was  not  un- 
mingled  with  indignation.  And  his  years  were  too  few, 
his  position  too  novel,  his  reUance  on  his  own  opinion  not 
yet  firm  enough  to  allow  him  to  express  it  with  any  effect. 
And  then— what  would  have  been  the  use,  anyhow— 
and  where  was  the  necessity  ? 

But  this  thing,  familiar  and  mysterious  at  the  same 
time,  occupied  his  imagination.    The  solitude  of  the  sea 
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wtensifies  the  thoughts  and  the  fact,  of  one's  experience 

ttii'^TK*"  •''  ''*  *'  ^'^y  '*«*^«  »'  *he  world,  Z 
the  ship  which  cames  one  always  remains  the  centre  fl^e 
of  the  round  hor^on.  He  viewed  the  apoplectic,  gog^- 
eyed  mate  ai,d  the  saturnine,  heavy^yed  steward  as  the 

poisoned  their  hves.  But  he  did  not  give  them  his 
sympathy  on  that  account.  No.  That  strange  affliction 
awakened  m  him  a  sort  of  suspicious  wonder. 

♦k'^'^?^,  "  "^  **  "'«•'*  *8^°  :    ^°^  the  officers  of 

Ihrl'T'^     u^^  T'*'*'  '^^  **''='> «  *^  customary  in 

^^  flf^;   ^t""^^"^  °"^^'^  *°'  intercouise-once. 

th7,Vl^  ^'^  *^'-  f '^'^'  "^  <l"'^*^y  ^"^^  fi«"™  under 
the  stare,  the  usual  witnesses  of  his  outpourings,  asked 

him  with  an  abruptness  which  was  not  callous,  but  in  his 
simple  way :  ,         —  u«. 

"  I  believe  you  have  no  parents  living  ?  " 
Mr.  Powell  said  that  he  had  lost  his  father  and  mother 
at  a  very  early  age. 

"  My  mother  is  still  aUve,"  declared  Mr.  I      .klin  in  a 
tone  which  suggested  that  he  was  gratiiied  by  the  fact. 

The  old  lady  is  lasting  well.  Of  couree  she's  got  to  be 
made  comfortable.  A  woman  must  be  looked  after,  and 
if  It  comes  to  that,  I  say,  give  me  a  mother.  I  dare  say 
If  she  had  not  ksted  it  out  so  weU  I  might  have  gone  and 
go  married.  I  don't  know,  though.  We  sailors  haven't 
got  much  time  to  look  about  us  to  any  purpose.  Anyhow 
M  he  old  lady  was  there  I  haven't,  I  may  say.  looked  at  a 
prl  m  all  myhfe.    Not  that  I  wasn't  partial  to  female 

whf^.r  ""Vr"'  u'  ''^^"^  ^'^  "^  P^*'^^*'^  intonation, 
while  the  whites  of  his  goggle  eyes  gleamed  amorously 
under   the    clear   night    sky.      "Very  partial.    I    maj 

fJi''  1^°"^"",  ''*l*"»«ed  ;  and  as  these  communications 
took  place  only  when  the  mate  was  reUeved  off  duty  he  had 

tt  fct'^.^f  r'°°  !,°  '^''"'-  "^^  "^^"'^  P^^"^  -"-de 
tiie  first  half-hour  and  sometimes  even  more  of  his  watch 
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on  deck  pass  away.  If  his  senior  did  not  mind  losing  some 
of  his  rest  it  was  not  Mr.  Powell's  affair.  Franklin  was  a 
decent  fellow.  His  intention  was  not  to  boast  of  his 
filial  piety. 

"  Of  course  I  mean  respectable  female  society,"  he  ex- 
plained. "The  other  sort  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I 
blame  no  man's  conduct,  but  a  well-brought-up  voung 
fellow  like  you  knows  that  thers's  precious  little  fun  to  be 
got  out  of  it."  He  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  "  I  wish  Captain 
Anthony's  mother  had  been  a  lasting  sort  hke  my  old  lady. 
He  would  have  had  to  look  after  her  and  he  wouM  have 
done  it  well.  Captain  Anthony  is  a  proper  man.  And  it 
would  have  saved  him  from  the  most  foolish " 

He  did  not  finish  the  phrase  which  certainly  was  turn- 
ing bitter  in  his  mouth.  Mr.  Powell  thought  to  himself : 
"  There  he  goes  again."    He  laughed  a  Uttle. 

"  I  don't  understand  why  you  are  so  ha'd  on  the  captain, 
Mr.  Franklin.  I  thought  you  were  a  great  friend  of 
his." 

Mr.  Franklin  exclaimed  at  this.  He  was  n  t  hard  on 
the  captain.  Nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts. 
Friend  I  Of  course  he  was  a  good  friend  and  a  faithful 
servant.  He  begged  Powell  to  understand  that  if  Captain 
Anthony  chose  to  strike  a  bargain  with  Old  Nick  to-morrow, 
and  Old  Nick  were  good  to  the  captain,  he  (Franklin) 
would  find  it  m  his  heart  to  love  Old  Nick  for  the  captain's 
sake.  That  was  so.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  saint,  an  angel 
with  white  wings  came  along  and " 

He  broke  off  short  again  as  if  his  own  vehemence  had 
frightened  him.  Then  in  his  strained  pathetic  voice  (which 
he  had  never  raised)  he  observed  that  it  was  no  use  talking. 
Anybody  could  see  that  the  man  was  changed. 

"As  to  that,"  said  young  Powell,  "it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  judge." 

"  Good  Lord  !  "  whispered  the  mate.  "  An  educated, 
clever  young  fellow  like  you  with  a  pair  of  eyes  on  him  and 
some  sense  too  I    Is  that  how  a  happy  man  looks  ?    Eh  ? 
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tX'  Y^r-  '  '  '"*  '°"  "'"'*  "^  "^"l ;  ««i  I  dare  you 
Mr.  PoweU  did  not  take  up  the  chaUenw  H.  ^i^  * 
know  what  to  think  of  the  mate's  vl^ltiU^f  f  "°i 
as  if  it  had  opened  his  u„derstandi„gTn  a  meksurr^H^ 
conceded  that  the  captain  did  not  look  very  wT  " 

vou  ^Iv''^  ""'"''•  ['P*^*'"^  *'^*  "*t«  mournfully.     '■  Do 
We  nnt  ,   a  man  with  a  face  like  ti.at  can  hope  to  live  hi 

hetSlhe^^rerLfr.e-'hVSairortE 
a  pnme  seaman  ;  but  it's  lucky,  all  the  same,  he  h^  me  on 

bemg  told.    Do  you  know  that  I  have  had  no  order  given 

once  opened  his  hps  to  me  unless  I  spoke  to  him  firs^  ?  I  ? 
His  chief  officer ;  his  shipmate  for  fulTsix  years  wi^h  whom 
he  had  no  cross  word-not  once  in  all  Lt  i^e  Ay" 
Not  a  cross  look  even.    True  that  when  I  do  makeS 

W  '  i^,^°'^y  "^^^  '"^t^  ^^  «^«^  had-Mr  FrankS 
here  and  Mr.  Franklin  there-when  anything  went  m 

■F^SL7wrm\r''  '^^^  ^'""'  th'e  decks  :L' 
woSd  V^nV".  ^™  t'^^^n  y^  older  than  he  is-you 
we  two  ^rtV  ^  ^"  "S*"*'  ^"'^dn't  you  ?    Only 

we  two  on  this  poop  on  which  we  saw  each  other  first-he 
a  young  master-told  me  that  he  thought  I  would  2  him 

o  good  1    It  s  hke  talkmg  to  a  man  standing  on  shore. 
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I  can't  get  him  back.  I  can't  get  at  him.  I  feel  some- 
times as  if  I  must  shake  him  by  the  ann  ;  "  Wake  up  I 
Wake  up  I     You  are  wanted,  sir  ...  I  " 

Young  Powell  recognized  the  expression  of  a  true  senti- 
ment, a  thing  so  rare  in  this  world  where  there  are  so  many 
mutes  and  so  many  excellent  reasons  even  at  sea  for  an 
articulate  man  not  to  give  himself  away,  that  he  felt  some- 
thing like  respect  for  this  outburst.  It  was  not  loud.  The 
grotesque  squat  shape,  with  the  knob  of  the  head  as  if 
rammed  down  between  the  square  shoulders  by  a  blow  from 
a  club,  moved  vaguely  in  a  circumscribed  space  limited  by 
the  two  harness-casks  lashed  to  the  front  rail  of  the  poop, 
without  gestures,  hands  in  the  pockets  of  the  jacket,  elbows 
pressed  closely  to  its  side  ;  and  the  voice  without  resonance, 
passed  from  anger  to  dismay  and  back  again  without  a 
single  louder  word  in  the  hurried  delivery,  interrupted 
only  by  slight  gasps  for  air  as  if  the  speaker  were  being 
choked  by  the  suppressed  passion  of  his  grief. 

Mr.  Powell,  though  moved  to  a  certain  extent,  was  by 
no  means  carried  away.  And  just  as  he  thought  that 
it  was  all  over,  the  other,  fidgeting  in  the  darkness,  was 
heard  again  explosive,  bewildered  but  not  very  loud  in 
the  silence  of  the  ship  and  the  great  empty  peace  of  the 

"  They  have  done  something  to  him !  What  is  it  ? 
What  can  it  be  ?    Cai.'t  you  guess  ?    Don't  you  know  ?  " 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  Young  Powell  was  astounded  on 
discovering  that  this  was  an  appeal  addressed  to  him. 
"  How  on  earth  can  I  know  ?  " 

"You  do  talk  to  that  white-faced,  black-eyed  .  .  .  I've 
seen  you  talking  to  her  more  than  a  dozen  times." 

Young  Powell,  his  sympathy  suddenly  chilled,  re  narked 
in  a  disdainful  tone  that  Mrs.  Anthony's  eyes  were  not 
black. 

"  I  wish  to  God  she  had  never  set  them  on  the  captain, 
whatever  colour  they  are,"  retorted  Franklin.  "She 
and  that  old  chap  with  the  scraped  jaws  who  sits  over 
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her  and  stares  down  at  her  dead-white  face  with  hU 
yeUow  eyes— confound  them  I  Perhaps  you  wiU  tell  us 
that  his  eyes  are  not  yellow  ?  " 

Powell  not  interested  in  the  colour  of  Mr.  Smith's 
eyes,  made  a  vague  gesture.  Yellow  or  not  yellow  it 
was  all  one  to  him.  j'    "   ,  « 

The  mate  murmured  to  himself.  "  No.  He  can't 
know  No  I  No  more  than  a  baby.  It  would  take  an 
older  head. 

"I  don't  even  understand  what  you  mean,"  observed 
Mr.  Powell  coldly. 

"And  even  the  best  head  would  be  puzrled  by  such 
devil-work,  the  mate  continued,  muttering.  "  Well  I 
have  heard  tell  of  women  doing  for  a  man  in  one  way' or 
another  when  they  got  him  fairly  ashore.  But  to  bring 
their  devilry  to  sea  and  fasten  on  such  a  man  !  .  It's 
something  I  can't  understand.  But  I  can  watch.  Let 
them  look  out — I  say  !  " 

His  short  figure,  unable  to  stoop,  without  flexibility 
could  not  express  dejection.  He  was  very  tired  suddenly  ■ 
he  dragged  his  feet  going  off  the  poop.  Before  he  left 
It  with  nearly  an  hour  of  his  watch  below  sacrificed  he 
addressed  himself  once  more  to  our  young  man  who 
stood  abreast  of  the  mizzen  rigging  in  an  unreceptive 
mood  expressed  by  silence  and  immobility.  He  did  not 
regiet,  he  said,  having  spoken  openly  on  this  very  serious 
matter.  ' 

"I  don't  know  about  its  seriousness,  sir,"  was  Mr 
Powell's  frank  answer.  "  But  if  you  think  you  have  been 
telling  me  something  very  new  you  are  mistaken.  You 
can  t  keep  that  matter  out  of  your  speeches.  It's  the  sort 
of  thing  I've  been  hearing  more  or  less  ever  since  I  came 
on  board." 

Mr.  Powell,  speaking  truthfully,  did  not  mean  to  speak 
offensively.  He  had  instincts  of  wisdom  ;  he  felt  that 
this  was  a  serious  affair,  for  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
reason.    He  did  not  want  to  raise  an  enemy  for  himself 
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in  the  mate.  And  Mr.  Franklin  did  not  take  oilenoe. 
To  Mr.  Powell's  truthful  statement  he  answered  with 
eqiud  truth  and  simplicity  that  it  was  very  likely,  very 
likely.  With  a  thing  like  that  (next  door  to  witchcraft 
almost)  weighing  on  his  mind,  the  wonder  was  that  he 
could  think  of  anything  else.  The  poor  man  must  have 
found  in  the  restlessness  of  his  thoughts  the  illusion  of 
being  engaged  in  an  active  contest  with  some  power  of 
evil ;  for  his  last  words  as  he  went  lingeringly  down  the 
poop  ladder  expressed  the  quaint  hope  that  he  would  get 
him,  Powell,  "  on  our  side  yet." 

Mr.  Powell— just  imagine  a  straightforward  youngster 
assailed  in  this  fashion  on  the  high  seas— answered  merely 
by  an  embarrassed  and  uneasy  laugh  which  reflected 
exactly  the  state  of  his  innocent  soul.  The  apoplectic 
mate,  already  half-way  down,  went  up  again  three  steps 
of  the  poop  ladder.  Why,  yes.  A  proper  young  fellow, 
the  mate  expected,  wouldn't  stand  by  and  see  a  man, 
a  good  sailor  and  his  own  skipper,  in  trouble  without 

taking  his  part  against  a  couple  of  shore  people  who 

Mr.  Powell  interrupted  him  impatiently,  asking  what  was 
the  trouble  ? 

"  What  is  it  you  are  hinting  at  ? "  he  cried  with  an 
inexplicable  irritation. 

"  I  don't  like  to  think  of  him  all  alone  down  there 
with  these  two,"  Franklin  whispered  impressively.  "  Upon 
my  word  I  don't.  God  only  knows  what  may  be  going 
on  there.  .  .  .  Don't  laugh.  ...  It  was  bad  enough  last 
voyage  when  Mrs.  Brown  had  a  cabin  aft ;  but  now  it's 
worse.  It  frightens  me.  I  can't  sleep  sometimes  for 
thinking  of  him  all  alone  there,  shut  off  from  us  all." 

Mrs.  Brown  was  the  steward's  wife.  You  must  under- 
stand that  shortly  after  his  visit  to  the  Fyne  cott  ^e 
(with  all  its  consequences),  Anthony  had  got  an  offer 
to  go  to  the  Western  Islands,  and  bring  home  the  cargo 
of  some  ship  which,  damaged  in  a  collision  or  a  stranding, 
took  refuge  in  St.  Michael,  and  was  condemned  there. 
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Roderick  Am  ny  had  connections  which  would  put  «uch 
paying  jobs  in  his  way.  So  F  nn  de  Barral  had  but  a 
five  months  voyage,  a  mere  excursion,  for  her  first  trial 
of  sea-hfe.  And  Anthony,  clearly  trying  to  be  most 
attentive,  had  induced  this  Mrs.  Brown,  the  wife  of  his 
faithful  steward,  to  come  along  as  maid  to  hs  bride. 
But  for  some  reasor  or  other  this  arrangement  was  not 
contmued.  And  the  mate,  tormented  by  indefinite 
alarmi  and  forebodings,  regretted  it.  He  regretted  that 
Jane  Brown  war  no  longer  on  board— as  a  sort  of  re- 
presentative of  Captain  Anthony's  faithful  servants  to 
watch  quietly  what  went  on  in  that  part  of  the  ship  this 
fatal  marriage  had  closed  to  their  vigilance.  That  had 
been  exceUent.    For  she  was  a  dependable  woman. 

Powell  did  not  detect  any  particular  exceUence  in  what 
seemed  a  spying  employment.  But  in  his  simplicity  he 
said  that  he  should  have  thought  Mrs.  Anthony  would 
have  been  glad  anyhow  to  have  another  woman  on  board. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  white-faced  girlish  personalty 
which  It  seemed  to  him  ought  to  have  been  cared  for 
fhe  innocent  young  man  always  looked  upon  the  girl  as 
immature  ;  something  of  a  child  yet. 

"  She  I  glad  I  Why  it  was  she  who  had  her  fired  out. 
bhe  didn  t  want  anybody  around  the  cabin.  Mrs.  Brown 
IS  certain  of  it.  She  told  her  husband  so.  Vou  ask  the 
steward  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  it.  That's  why 
I  don't  like  it.  A  capable  woman  who  knew  her  place. 
But  no.  Out  she  must  go.  For  no  fault,  mind  you.  The 
captain  was  ashamed  to  send  her  away.  But  that  wife  of 
his— aye  the  precious  pair  of  'lem  have  got  1:  ild  of  him 
I  can't  speak  to  him  for  a  minute  on  the  poop  without 
that  thimble-rigging  coon  coming  gliding  up.  I'll  tell 
you  what.  I  overheard  once— God  knows  I  didn't  try  to— 
only  he  forgot  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  skylight  with 
my  sextant— I  overheard  him— you  know  how  he  sits  hang, 
ing  over  her  chair  and  talking  away  without  properly  open- 
mg  his  mouth— yes    I    caught  the  word  right  enough 
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He  WM  aUdding  to  the  captain  at  "the  jailer."  IV 
jail  ...  I  " 

Franklin  broke  off  with  a  profane  execration.  A  silence 
reigned  for  a  long  time  and  the  slight,  very  gentle  rolling 
of  the  ship  slipping  before  the  N.E,  trade-wind  seemed 
to  be  a  soothing  device  for  lulling  to  sleep  the  suspicions  of 
men  who  trust  themselves  to  the  sea. 

A  deep  sigh  was  heard  toUowed  by  the  mate's  voice 
asking  dismally  if  that  was  the  way  one  would  speak  of  a 
man  to  whom  one  wished  well  f  No  better  proof  of  some- 
thing wrong  was  needed.  Therefore  he  hoped,  as  he 
vanished  at  last,  that  Mr.  Powell  would  be  on  their  side. 
And  this  time  Mr.  Powell  did  not  answer  this  hope  with 
an  embarrassed  laugh. 

That  young  officer  was  more  and  more  surprised  at  the 
nature  of  the  incongruous  revelations  coming  to  him  in  the 
surroundings  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  open  sea.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  extent,  the  completeness, 
the  comprehensiveness  of  his  inexperience,  for  us  who 
didn't  go  to  sea  out  of  a  small  private  school  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  and  nine  months.  Leaning  on  his  elbow  in 
the  mizzen  rigging  and  so  still  that  the  helmsman  over 
there  at  the  other  end  of  the  poop  might  have  (and  he 
probably  did)  suspect  him  of  being  criminally  asleep  on 
duty,  he  tried  to  "  ret  hold  of  that  thing  "  by  some  side 
which  would  fit  in  with  his  simple  notions  of  psychology. 
"  What  the  deuce  are  they  wonying  about  ?  "  he  asked 
himself  in  a  dazed  and  contemptuous  impatience.  But 
all  the  same  "  jailer  "  was  a  funny  name  to  give  a  man  ; 
unkind,  unfriendly,  nasty.  He  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Smith 
was  guilty  in  that  matter  because,  the  truth  must  be  told, 
he  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  sensible  of  having  been 
noticed  in  a  quiet  manner  by  the  father  of  Mrs.  Anthony. 
Youth  appreciates  that  sort  of  recognition  which  is  the 
subtlest  form  of  flattery  age  can  offer.  Mr.  Smith  seized 
opportunities  to  approach  him  on  deck.  His  remarks 
were  sometimes  weird  and  enigmatical.    He  was  doubtless 
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S*i„rf  V   K    ,.  "*''"  "PPW^ched  on  deck)  nasty  names 
Dehind  his  back  was  a  long  step. 
And  Mr.  Powell  marvelled. 

his"toS2-"'  T  *'n!!?  •"*  *"'  ♦•'"."-Marlow  changed 
tZ.  ,    warveUed  even  more.    It  was  as  if  mis. 

fortune  marked  .ts  victims  on  the  forehead    ,r  the  dishke 

men  ma?!^,;    '  tT  ""'  """'^"«  "ere  of  number.    T^ 
men  may  behave  hke  a  crowd,  three  certainly  will  whM 

FZTn^'^r  ''"^'"^"'-     "  ^"^  "  «  the'lorehead  of 
S^    .„  ^"  were  marked.    '  '  „  the  girl  bom  to  be  a 

wT  '  V^  *^*"'^  ''^'"**"*  ""-^  «"»hed  M  if  she  were  too 
otn  c'oJntdrr.    °'  '°°  '"^''^^--^'-  ">*^  ^'^^ 

Anih^T  7  ,  ^  ''*'■  '™*  "^"^  ;  *"<*  "'on-  >f  Captain 
An  hony-,f  only  the  fact  that  he  was  the  son      a  delica  e 

mtt'  'fj'\T"''^t'^  ^'«.-''  -<^  autoc^.ic'lemSrl: 

d^d  not  k^ow  t7  '^'  ^°'"*  **°"'=*  *''''h  Mr.  Piwell 
did  not  know.  The  chanter  in  it  he  was  opening  to  me 
the  sea-chapter,  with  such  new  personages  \^  the  Lmt 
mental  and  apoplectic  chief-mate  Tnd  the  morose  steward 

muTh  l^*""?*"""*  *"  '^'"  '"  '''  "'^'^'^^  =°»dition  wS 
much  more  so  to  me  as  a  member  of  a  series.  foUowing  the 
chapter  outside  the  Eastern  Hotel  in  which  I  myslu  had 
played  my  part.    In  view  of  her  declarations  and  my  sage 

ha'd  cert*1'''^""'"'P'=*'='^-  S''«'>^'^  meant  weU.?n'd 
far  1^  I  ,  M  ^  T'^\  """"  *°°-  Captain  Anthon^-as 
As  ffr  iTt  i^l"'"  'T  ""'•'  Fyne-had  meant  weU^ 
As  far  as  such  lofty  words  may  be  applied  to  the  obscur^ 

sentiments  and  mtentions.  The  sea  was  there  to  eive 
hem  the  shelter  of  its  solitude  free  from  the  earth-s  pf^^v 

of  Ite  '^*  "  '''•f''"'  '*•  *•"■•  ^°*="  ^"--e^^*  ""«  the  smile 
of  which  I  was  guilty  at  that  moment.    The  light  in  the 
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cabin  of  his  Uttle  cutter  was  dim.    And  the  smile  was  dim 

too.    Dim  and  fleeting.    The  girl's  hfe  had  presented  itself 

to  me  as  a  tragi-comical  adventure,  the  saddest  thing  on 

earth,  slipping  between  frank  laughter  and  unabashed  tears. 

Yes,  the  saddest  facts  and  the  most  common,  and,  bemg 

common  perhaps  the  most  worthy  of  our  unreserved  pity. 

The  purely  human  reality  is  capable  of  lyrism  but  not 

of  abstraction.    Nothing  will  serve  for  its  understanding 

but  the  evidence  of  rational  linking  up  of  characters  and 

facts.    And  beginning  with  Flora  de  Barral,  in  the  light 

of  my  memories  I  was  certain  that  she  at  least  must  have 

been  passive  ;  for  that  is  of  necessity  the  part  of  women, 

this  waiting  on  fate  which  some  of  them,  and  not  the  most 

intelligent,  cover  up  by  the  vain  appearances  of  agitation. 

Flora  de  Barral  was  not  exceptionally  intelligent  but  she 

was  thoroughly  feminine.    She  would  be  passive   (and 

that   does  not   mean  inanimate)   in  the  circumstances, 

where  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  woman  was  enough  to  give 

her  an  occult  and  supreme  significance.    And  she  would  be 

enduring  which  is  the  essence  of  woman's  visible,  tangible 

power.    Of  that  I  was  certain.    Had  she  not  endured 

ah-eady  ?    Yet  it  is  so  true  that  the  germ  of  destruction 

lies  in  wait  for  us  mortals,  even  at  the  very  source  of  our 

strength,  that  one  may  die  of  too  much  endurance  as  well 

as  of  too  little  of  it.  .   „  ,    , 

Such  was  my  train  of  thought.  And  I  was  mmdful  also 
of  my  first  view  of  her— toying  or  perhaps  communing  in 
earnest  with  the  possibilities  of  a  precipice.  But  I  did 
not  ask  Mr.  Powell  anxiously  what  had  happened  to  Mrs. 
Anthony  in  the  end.  I  let  him  go  on  in  his  own  way 
feeling  that  no  matter  what  strange  facts  he  would  have 
to  disclose,  I  was  certain  to  know  much  more  of  them  than 
he  ever  did  know  or  could  possibly  guess.  ..." 

Marlow  paused  for  quite  a  long  time.    He  seemed  un- 
certain as  though  he  had  advanced  something  beyond  my 
grasp.    Purposely  I  made  no  sign.    "  You  understand  ? 
he  asked. 
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Perfectly,"  I  said.  "  You  are  the  expert  in  the 
I«ychological  wilderness.  This  is  like  oL  Tthose  ReS 
skm  stories  where  the  noble  savages  carry  off  a  irUnd  the 

foUot  t'rf ""."^"r  "'^'^  "^  incomJarableWleS 
pnnt  here,  a  broken  twig  there,  a  trinket  dropped  by  the 
way.    I  have  always  liked  such  stories.    Go  on." 

Marlow  smiled  indulgenUy  at  my  jesting.  "  It  is  not 
exactly  a  story  for  boys,"  he  said.  "I  go  on  then  The 
s|gn  as  you  caU  it,  was  not  very  plentiful  but  very  much 
to  the  purpose,  and  when  Mr.  Powell  heard  (at  a  certain 
moment  I  f^t  bound  to  teU  him)  when  he  heard  tha?  I 
had  know^  Mrs  Anthony  before  her  marriage,  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  I  was  her  confidant  .  .  .  For  you  can't 
deny  that  to  a  certain  extent  .  .  .  WeU  let  us  ^?^that  I 

Jke  a  etl"-  'v  '  ""  ^T«  ^^''  ^""^  ''"°^'  '=  «''»«='hing 
rZ,  .  *     P-^-    ^°"  P^'  ^y  ^"'J  w°"der  what  mysterious 

rllnH  -1^°"?  °"  '"  ^^^'^'  ^'^^^  P^^y*'^'  what  visions  ? 
The  pnvUeged  men,  the  lover,  the  husband,  who  are  given 
tte  key  of  the  sanctuary  do  not  always  know  how  to  4  it 
rh,    "r^  i  u""**"*"*   "'*'•"•   ^'*°"t  ™rit,   simply  by 
d^nr ','  H  ?  w'°  ^"^'"^  *°  '°°''  ^'^''"gh  the  half-o^ned 
wlther^Hh  ■  ,!.    "^V^"  ''^^''^  possible  desecratioC  the 
withered  br^htness  of  youth,  a  spirit  neither  made  crii^ging 
nor  yet  dulled  but  as  if  bewildered  in  quivering  hopele^! 
ness  by  gratuitous  cruelty;  self-confidence  destroyed  and 
^nf.n.."  ''•'■^T'^  recklessness,  a  mournful  callousness 
nZ.fJ^'^  u"'^'';  ^^'^  naive)-before  the  material  and 
Sc£f '^  °'  *''  "*"^*'°"-    ^'^  P'-'^*'  ^euish  of 
I  asked  myself :  wasn't  that  iU-luck  exhausted  yet  '  lU- 
tack  which  IS  like  the  hate  of  invisible  powers  interpreted 
made  sensible  and  injurious  by  the  actions  of  men  ? 

ev«  ;*  "!  f  ^°"  ""^y  "^'^  ™*6««  ^^  °P«ned  his 
eyes  at  my  statement.  But  he  was  full  of  his  recalled  ex- 
periences on  board  the  F^ndale.  and  the  strangeness  of 
being  mixed  up  m  what  went  on  aboard,  simply  because  his 
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name  was  also  the  name  of  a  shipping-master,  kept  him  in 
a  state  of  wonder  which  made  other  coincidences,  however 
unlikely,  not  so  very  surprising  after  all. 

This  astonishing  occurrence  was  so  present  to  his  mind 
that  he  always  felt  as  though  he  were  there  under  false 
pretences.  And  this  feeling  was  so  uncomfortable  that  it 
nerved  him  to  break  through  the  awe-ijispiring  aloofness  of 
his  captain.  He  wanted  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  I 
imagine  that  his  youth  stood  in  good  stead  to  Mr.  Powell. 
Oh,  yes.  Youth  is  a  power.  Even  Captain  Anthony  had 
to  take  some  notice  of  it,  as  if  it  refreshed  him  to  see  some- 
thing untouched,  unscarred,  unhardened  by  suffering.  Or 
perhaps  the  very  novelty  of  that  face,  on  board  a  ship 
where  he  had  seen  the  same  faces  for  years,  attracted  his 
attention. 

Whether  one  day  he  dropped  a  word  to  his  new  second 
officer  or  only  looked  at  him  I  don't  know ;  but  Mr.  Powell 
seized  the  opportunity  whatever  it  was.  The  captain  who 
had  started  and  stopped  in  his  everlasting  rapid  walk 
smoothed  his  brow  very  soon,  heard  him  to  the  end  and 
then  laughed  a  little. 

"  Ah !    That's  the  story.    And  you  felt  you  must  put 
me  right  as  to  this." 
"  Yes,  sir."  __      . 

"  It  doesn't  matter  how  you  came  on  board,"  said 
Anthony.  And  then  showing  that  perhaps  he  was  not  so 
utterly  absent  from  his  ship  as  Franklin  supposed  :  "  That's 
all  right.  You  seem  to  be  getting  on  very  well  with  every- 
body," he  said  in  his  curt  hurried  tone,  as  if  talking  hurt 
him,  and  his  eyes  already  straying  over  the  sea  as  usual. 
"  Yes,  sir." 

Powell  tells  me  that  looking  then  at  the  strong  face  to 
which  that  haggard  expres->ion  was  returning,  he  had  the 
impulse,  from  some  confused  friendly  feeling,  to  add: 
"  I  am  very  happy  on  board  here,  sir." 

The  quickly  returning  glance,  its  steadiness,  abashed 
Mr.  Powell  and  made  him  even  step  back  a  little.    The 
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Sfwrd""''^''  ^  ^""^^  ^"^  ^^^  forgotten  the  meaning  of 

H,"  ^°""T)L^**  '    Oh  yes  ...  You  ..  .  of  couree  .  .  . 
Happy.    Why  not  ?  " 

This  was  merely  muttered  ;  and  next  moment  Anthony 
was  off  on  his  headlong  tramp  his  eyes  turned  to  the  sea 
away  from  his  ship. 

A  sailor  indeed  looks  generally  into  the  great  distances, 
but  m  Captam  Anthony's  case  there  was— as  Powell  ex- 
pressed it-something  particular,  something  purposeful 
like  the  avoidance  of  pain  or  temptation.  It  was  very 
marked  once  one  had  become  aware  of  it.  Before  one  felt 
only  a  pronounced  strangeness.  Not  that  the  captain— 
PoweU  was  careful  to  explain— didn't  see  things  as  a  ship- 
master  should.  The  proof  of  it  was  that  on  that  very 
occasion  he  desired  him  suddenly  after  a  period  of  sUent 
pacing,  to  have  all  the  staysails  sheets  eased  off  and  he 
was  gomg  on  with  some  other  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
these  staysaUs  when  Mrs.  Anthony  followed  by  her  father 
emerged  from  the  companion.  She  established  herself  in 
her  chau-  to  leeward  of  the  skylight  as  usual.  Thereupon 
the  captam  cut  short  whatever  he  was  going  to  say.  and  in 
a  little  while  went  down  below. 

I  asked  Mr.  Powell  whether  the  captain  and  his  wife 
never  conversed  on  deck.  He  said  no-or  at  any  rate  they 
never  exchanged  more  than  a  couple  of  words.  There  was 
some  constraint  between  them.  For  instance,  on  that  very 
occasion,  when  Mrs.  Anthony  came  out  they  did  look  at 
each  other  ;  the  captain's  eyes  indeed  foUowed  her  till  she 
sat  down  ;  but  he  did  not  speak  to  her  ;  he  did  not  approach 
her ;  and  afterwards  left  the  deck  without  turning  his  head 
her  way  after  this  first  silent  exchange  of  glances. 

I  asked  Mr.  Powell  what  did  he  do  then,  the  captain  being 
out  of  the  way.    "  I  went  over  and  talked  to  Mrs.  Anthony 
I  was  thmking  that  it  must  be  very  dull  for  her.    She  seemed 
to  be  such  a  stranger  to  the  ship." 
"  The  father  was  there  of  course  ?  " 
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"  Always,"  said  Powell.  "  He  was  always  there  sitting 
on  the  skylight,  as  if  he  were  keeping  watch  over  her. 
And  I  think,"  he  added,  "  that  he  was  worrying  her.  Not 
that  she  showed  it  in  any  way.  Mrs.  Anthony  was  always 
very  quiet  and  always  ready  to  look  one  straight  in  the 
lace." 

"  You  talked  together  a  lot  ?  "  I  pursued  my  inquiries. 

"  She  mostly  let  me  talk  to  her,"  confessed  Mr.  Powell. 
"  I  don't  know  that  she  was  very  much  interested — but 
still  she  let  me.    She  never  cut  me  short." 

All  the  sympathies  of  Mr.  Powell  were  for  Flora  Anthony 
nie  de  Barral.  She  was  the  only  human  being  younger 
than  himself  on  board  that  ship  since  the  Ferndale  carried 
no  boys  and  was  manned  by  a  full  crew  of  able  seamen. 
Yes  I  their  youth  had  created  a  sort  of  bond  between  them. 
Mr.  Powell's  open  countenance  must  have  appeared  to  her 
distinctly  pleasing  amongst  the  mature,  rough,  crabbed  or 
even  inimical  faces  she  saw  around  her.  With  the  warm 
generosity  of  his  age  young  Powell  was  on  her  side,  as  it 
were,  even  before  he  knew  that  there  were  sides  to  be  taken 
on  board  that  ship,  and  what  this  taking  sides  was  about. 
There  was  a  girl.  A  nice  girl.  He  asked  himself  no 
questions.  Flora  de  Barral  was  not  so  much  younger  in 
years  than  himself ;  but  for  some  reason,  perhaps  by 
contrast  with  the  accepted  idea  of  a  captain's  wife,  he  could 
not  regard  her  otherwise  but  as  an  extremely  youthful 
creature.  At  the  same  time,  apart  from  her  exalted  position, 
she  exercised  over  him  the  supremacy  a  woman's  earlier 
maturity  gives  her  over  a  young  man  of  her  own  age.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  can  see  that,  without  ever  having  more 
than  a  half  an  hour's  consecutive  conversation  together, 
and  the  distances  duly  preserved,  these  two  were  becoming 
friends — under  the  eye  of  the  old  man,  I  suppose. 

How  he  first  got  in  touch  with  his  captain's  wife  Powell 
relates  in  this  way.  It  was  long  before  his  memorable 
conversation  with  the  mate  and  shortly  after  getting  clear 
of  the  channel.    It  was  gloomy  weather ;  dead  head  wind, 
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blowing  quite  half  a  gale  ;  the  Ferndale  under  reduced  sail 
was  stretching  close-hauled  across  the  track  of  the  home- 
ward  boiuid  ships,  just  moving  through  the  water  and  no 
more   since  there  was  no  object  in  pressing  her  and  the 
weather  looked  threatening.    About  ten  o'clock  at  night  he 
was  aJone  on  the  poop,  in  charge,  keeping  well  aft  by  the 
weather  rail  and  staring  to  windward,  when  amongst  the 
white,  breaking  seas  under  the  black  sky.  he  made  out  the 
lights  of  a  ship.    He  watched  them  for  some  time.    She 
wa5  runmng  dead  before  the  wind  of  course.    She  will  pass 
jolly  close-he  said  to  himself ;  and  then  suddenly  he  felt  a 
,^™t),?i        *  °/  *u'*  approaching  ship.    She's  heading 
straight  for  us-he  thought.    It  was  not  his  business  to  ge? 
out  of  the  way.    On  the  contrary.    And  his  uneasiness  grew 
by  the  recollection  of  the  forty  tons  of  dynamite  in  the  body 
of  ih^Ferndale ;  not  the  sort  of  cargo  one  thinks  of  with 
equanimity  m  connection  with  a  threatened  collision     He 
gazed  at  the  two  small  lights  in  the  dark  immensity  filled 
with  the  angry  noise  of  the  seas.    They  fascinated  him  tiU 
their  plainness  to  his  sight  gave  him  a  conviction  that  there 
was  danger  there.    He  knew  in  his  mind  what  to  do  in  the 
emergency,  but  very  properly  he  felt  that  he  must  call  the 
captam  out  at  once. 

He  crossed  the  deck  in  one  bound.  By  the  immemorial 
custom  and  usage  of  the  sea  the  captain's  room  is  on  the 
arboard  side.  You  would  just  as  soon  expect  your 
captam  to  have  his  nose  at  the  back  of  his  head  aj  to  have 
his  stateroom  on  the  port  side  of  the  ship.  PoweU  forgot 
aJ]  about  the  direction  on  that  point  given  him  by  the  chief 

™t,f Tv T  ^  ^  'u^'  '^^""^^  ^'^  ^''  *°°t  ^nd  then 
rfol*l       ^1"    °**'"  •=°*'  °^  *•>«  big  ventilator  shouted 

iTJr^T  '■  K    ''^'  '"""^  °"  ^'^^'  '^■"  ^  ^  ^°i=«  which 
was  not  trembhng  or  scared  but  which  we  may  caU  fairly 

expressive.    There  could  not  be  a  mistake  as  to  the  urgence 

aL  *\  But  mstead  of  the  expected  alert  "  All  right !  '• 

«cl,!!,!r"°  *^  "  T''  "^"^  ^^"^'  ^^  ^"'^^  ^"ly  '  faint 
exclamation— then  silence. 
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Think  of  his  astonishment  I  He  remained  there,  his  ear 
in  the  cowl  of  the  ventilator,  his  eyes  fastened  on  those 
menacing  sidelights  dancing  on  the  gusts  of  wind  which 
swept  the  angry  darkness  of  '".e  sea.  It  was  as  though 
he  had  waited  an  hour  but  it  was  something  much  less  than 
a  minute  before  he  fairly  bellowed  into  the  wide  tube 
"  Captain  Anthony ! "  An  agitated  "  What  is  it  ?  "  was 
what  he  heard  down  there  in  Mrs.  Anthony's  voice,  light 
rapid  footsteps.  .  .  .  Why  didn't  she  try  to  wake  him 
up !  "I  want  the  captain,"  he  shouted,  then  gave  it  up, 
making  a  dash  at  the  companion  where  a  blue  light  was  kept, 
resolved  to  act  for  himself. 

On  the  way  he  glanced  at  the  helmsman  whose  face 
lighted  up  by  the  binnacle  lamps  was  calm.  He  said 
rapidly  to  him :  "  Stand  by  to  spin  that  helm  up  at  the 
first  word."  The  answer  "  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  was  delivered  in  a 
steady  voice.  Then  Mr.  Powell  after  a  shout  for  the  watch 
on  deck  to  "  lay  aft,"  ran  to  the  ship's  side  and  struck  the 
blue  light  on  the  rail. 

A  sort  of  nasty  little  spitting  of  sparks  was  all  that  came. 
The  light  (perhaps  affected  by  damp)  had  failed  to  ignite. 
The  time  of  all  these  various  acts  m\ist  be  counted  in 
seconds.  Powell  confessed  to  me  that  at  this  failure  he 
experienced  a  paralysis  of  thought,  of  voice,  of  Umbs.  The 
unexpectedness  of  this  misfire  positively  overcame  his 
faculties.  It  was  the  only  thing  for  which  his  imagination 
was  not  prepared.  It  was  knocked  clean  over.  When  it 
got  up  it  was  with  the  suggestion  that  he  must  do  something 
at  once  or  there  would  be  a  broadside  smash  accompanied 
by  the  explosion  of  dynamite,  in  which  both  ships  would 
be  blown  up  and  every  soul  on  board  of  them  would  %'anish 
off  the  earth  in  an  enormous  flame  and  uproar. 

He  saw  the  catastrophe  happening  and  at  the  same 
moment,  before  he  could  open  his  mouth  or  stir  a  hmb  to 
ward  ofi  the  vision,  a  voice  very  near  his  ear,  the  measured 
voice  of  Captain  Anthony  said  :  "  Wouldn't  light— eh  ? 
Throw  it  down  !    Jump  for  the  flare-up." 
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KreIt'fo?^"*H  activity  in  Mr.  PoweU  wa,  released  with 
ff^eat  force.    He  jumped.    The  ilare-up  was  kept  inside 

SmorfSr""l  ^'"^  "  "^"^  °'  "itches  ready  ?o  haS 
Almost  before  he  knew  he  had  moved  he  was  diving  ^^^ 
the  compamon  slide.  He  got  hold  of  the  can  i^the^ark 
and  tried  to  strike  a  light.  But  he  had  to  press  the  fla" 
holaer  to  his  breast  with  one  arm,  his  fingers  Ire  damn 
and  staff,  his  hands  trembled  a  litile.  One  maTch  btfe 
^"CV?.*  ""*•  , '"  "^  «*'"<'  "«  '^^  «he  colo^ess  face 

st£  He^:"r  '  Tt  '''°" '■''"■  '*='"'*»e  on  the  cabn 
stairs.    Her  eyes  which  were  very  close  to  his  (he  was 

darklvTtr  '^'*r  "V"'  *°P  ^*^P)  ^-™«d  °  burn 
darkly  m  the  vanishing  light.     On  deck  the  caotain-, 

Zr^uJT^  l"''''^"  ^'^  unexpectedly  sardonic?^'  You 
had  better  look  sharp,  if  you  wan.  io  be  in  time." 

and  ^mnf  K**'  ^''■"  '"'^  **"•  A"thony  in  a  hurried 
h^H  ^  ""■  "^^'^^^  ^^^'"^  ^"""'led  amused  as  if  ^ev 
had  been  a  couple  of  children  up  to  some  lark  behind  ^ 

rf  •  ,"'  T-^'^^  °^  *^  °««^  *Wch  seemed  to  hi™ 
natural,  and  without  ceremony—  ^ 

"  Here  you  are.    Catch  hold." 

H.  th^r  k!  .  P""®"  =°*^*''  *°'*  in  its  iron  holder 
R,!t  i?^  K°l  T"^^  ^''-  "Look  out  for  yoursdf  " 
But  before  he  had  the  time  to  finish  the  sentence  the  flar,. 
bazed  up  violently  between  them  and  he  saw  her  throw 
herself  back  with  an  arm  across  her  face.    ^H^io  "hi 

was  nurt.     He  bolted  out  of  the  companion  straio^ht  inf„ 

aboStS  '-'  "^  "^^  '--  -^^  aTdteS^S 

The  fierce  flame  fluttered  like  a  silk  flag,  throwing  an 

ngry  swaymg  glare  mingled  with  moving^shadorover 

the  poop,  lighting  up  the  concave  surfaces  of  thTX 

PowTf  °"  f'J''  P"'"*  °*  ^''^  ^''ite  rails.    AnryS 
PoweU  turned  his  eyes  to  windward  with  a  catch  Thl 
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The  strange  ship,  a  darker  shape  in  the  night,  did  not 
seem  to  be  moving  onwards  but  only  to  grow  more  dis- 
tinct right  abeam,  staring  at  the  FerndtOe  with  one 
green  and  one  red  eye  which  swayed  and  tossed  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  restless  head  of  some  invisible  monster 
ambushed  in  the  night  amongst  the  waves.  A  moment, 
long  like  eternity,  elapsed,  and,  suddenly,  the  monster 
which  seemed  to  take  to  itself  the  shape  of  a  mountam 
shut  its  green  eye  without  as  much  as  a  preparatory  wink. 
Mr.  Powell  drew  a  free  breath.  "  All  right  now,"  said 
Captain  Anthony  in  a  quiet  undertone.  He  gave  the 
blazing  riare  to  Powell  and  walked  aft  to  watcl:  the  passing 
of  that  menace  of  destruction  coming  blindly  with  its 
parti-coloured  stare  out  of  a  blind  night  on  the  wings  of  a 
sweeping  wind.  Her  very  form  could  be  distinguished  now 
black  and  elongated  amongst  the  hissmg  patches  of  foam 
bursting  along  her  path. 

As  is  always  the  case  with  a  ship  runnmg  bt'ore  wmd 
and  sea  she  did  not  seem  to  an  onlooker  to  move  very 
fast ;  but  to  be  progressing  indolently  in  long  leisurely 
bounds  and  pauses  in  the  midst  of  the  overtaking  waves. 
It  was  only  when  actually  passing  the  stem  within  easy 
hail  of  the  FerndaU  that  her  headlong  speed  became 
apparent  to  the  eye.  With  the  red  light  shut  off  and 
soaring  like  an  immense  shadow  on  the  crest  of  a  wave 
she  was  lost  to  view  in  one  great,  forward  swing,  melting 
into  the  lightless  space. 

"  Close  shave,"  said  Captain  Anthony  in  an  mdifierent 
voice  just  raised  enough  to  be  heard  in  the  wind.  "  A 
blind  lot  on  board  that  ship.    Put  out  the  flare  now." 

Silently  Mr.  Powell  inverted  the  holder,  smothering  the 
flame  in  the  can,  bringing  about  by  the  mere  turn  of  his 
wrist  the  fall  of  darkness  upon  the  poop.  And  at  the 
same  time  vanished  out  of  his  mind's  eye  the  vision  t: 
another  flame  enormous  and  fierce  shooting  violently  from 
a  white  churned  patch  of  the  sea,  lighting  up  the  very 
clouds  and  carrying  upwards  in  its  volcanic  rush  flying 
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™^'h.*!?'^':  ^'  ''"P"'"*'  °f  ^^o  destroyed  ships.    It 

dtr  n«»  i^''  *  ''"* """  ""  '"""*"^  «"'f-  He  told  me  he 
id  not  know  low  «^ed  he  had  been,  not  generally  but 
of  that  venr  thmg  his  imagination  had  conjurfd,  tiU  it  wL 

SeTJin."';  TT'''  '*  ^'°'  ''"  "  "^  S^eat  tension)^ 
the^feeling  of  slack  weanness  which  came  over  him  all  at 

the"fl«~'1!!*f  *°  *^*  ^'"P^io"  and  stooping  low  to  put 
£l  ™?.  „  ."'^'^J''"'*.^^  ^  '^'  darkness  the  motion- 
Setlj^    oval  of  Mrs.  Anthony's  face.    She  whispered 

•;  Is  anything  going  to  happen  ?    What  is  it  ?  " 
It  s  aU  over  now,"  he  whispered  back. 

at  ♦tJf'°l!?*'^  '?"*,''"^'  ^^  ^^'"^  '"^■'Je  *he  cover  staring 
at  that  white  ghostly  oval.  He  wondered  she  had  no? 
rushed  out  on  deck.  She  had  remained  quieUv  there 
This  was  pluck.  Wonderful  self-restraint.  And  it  w^ 
not  stupidity  on  her  part.  She  knew  there  was  tminl^ 
danger  and  probably  had  some  notion  of  its  nature 

, !°"  ?**ye<^  ?>ere  waiting  for  what  would  come,"  he 

murmured  admiringly. 

"Wasn't  that  the  best  thing  to  do  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  didn  t  know.    Perhaps.    He  confessed  he  could  not 

iZT  H    '"''  ,';• .  "'^  ""''  ""^  """^  ^^^  -t' "°e 

l^J    T?    T'^'*  •'^?  '"'*  ^^  ""^t  ^«  ^h'^t  was 
coming.    Then  he  remembered  that  the  flare  might  have 
scorched  her  face,  and  expressed  his  concern.        ^ 
A  bit.    Nothing  to  hurt.    Smell  the  singed  hair  ?  " 
Ihere  was  a  sort  of  gaiety  in  her  tone.    She  might  have 

siedt*'"''  '"*  *^  '^^'^■"•y  "="  "°t  overcome td 
tf  possible  Mr.  Powell's  good  opinion  of  her  as  a  "  joUy 
pri.  though  It  seemed  to  him  positively  monstrous  to 
h!!  .?,  ^f  ^™*  *°  °"^'^  captain's  wife.  "  But  she 
J^n  t  look  It."  he  thought  in  extenuation  and  was  gomg 
to  say  somethmg  more  to  her  about  the  lighting  of  that 
flare  when  another  voice  was  heard  in  the  compai^tn 
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saying  »orae  indistinct  words.  Its  tone  was  conttunpttious  ; 
it  came  from  below,  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  It  was 
a  voice  in  the  cabin.  And  the  only  other  voice  which  could 
be  heard  in  the  main  cabin  at  this  time  of  the  evening 
was  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Anthony's  father.  The  indistinct 
white  ovil  sank  from  Mi.  Powell's  sight  so  swiftly  as  to 
take  h.  .1  by  surprise.  For  a  moment  he  hung  at  the 
openint'  of  the  companion  and  now  that  her  slight  form 
was  nc  longer  obstructing  the  narrow  and  winding  staircase 
the  voices  came  up  louder  but  the  words  were  still  in- 
distinct. The  old  gentleman  was  excited  about  some- 
thing and  Mrs.  Anthony  was  "  managing  him  "  as  Powell 
expressed  it.  They  moved  away  from  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  and  Powell  went  away  from  the  companion. 
Yet  he  fancied  he  had  heard  the  words  "  Lost  to  me  " 
before  he  withdrew  his  head.  They  had  been  uttered  by 
Mr.  Smith. 

Captain  Anthony  had  not  moved  away  from  the  taflrail. 
He  remained  in  the  very  position  he  took  up  to  watch 
the  other  shp  go  by  rolling  and  swinging  all  shadowy 
in  the  uproar  of  the  following  seas.  He  stirred  not; 
and  PowcU  keeping  near  by  did  not  dare  speak  to  him, 
so  enigmatical  in  its  contemplation  of  the  night  did  his 
figure  appear  to  his  young  eyes  :  indistinct— and  in  its 
immobility  staring  into  gloom,  the  prey  of  some  incom- 
prehensible grief,  longing  or  regret. 

Why  is  it  that  the  stillness  of  a  human  being  is  often 
so  impressive,  so  suggestive  of  evil— as  if  our  proper  fate 
were  a  ceaseless  agitation  ?  The  stillness  of  Captain 
Anthony  became  almost  intolerable  to  his  second  officir. 
Mr.  Powell  loitering  about  the  skylight  wanted  his  captain 
off  the  deck  now.  "  Why  doesn't  he  go  below  ? "  he 
asked  himself  impatiently.    He  ventured  a  cough. 

Whether  the  effect  of  the  cough  or  not  Captain  Anthony 
spoke.  He  did  not  move  the  least  bit.  With  his  back 
remaining  turned  to  the  whole  length  of  the  ship  he  asked 
Mr.  Powell  with  some  brusqueness  if  the  fhief  mate  had 
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neglected  to  in»tnict  him  that  the  captain  was  to  be 
found  on  the  port  side. 

•'Thl'^  f'''i'.j"''*  **'•   ^'"""^  approaching  his   baclt. 
The  mate  told  me  to  stamp  on  the  port  side  when  I 
wanted  you  ;   but  I  didn't  remember  at  the  moment." 

You  should  remember,"  the  captain  uttered  with 
an  effort.  Then  added  mumbling  "I  don't  want  Mrs. 
Anthony  frightr  ,od.    Don't  you  see  ?  .  .  ." 

"She  wasn'-  this  time,"  Powell  said  innocently  :   "  She 
lighted  the  flare-up  for  me,  sir." 

This  time."  Captain  Anthony  exclaimed  and  turned 
round.  Mrs.  Anthony  Ughted  the  flare  ?  Mis. 
Anthony  I  .  ."  Powell  explained  that  she  was  in  the 
companion  all  the  time. 

"AU   the   time,"    repeated    the    captain.     It   seemed 
queer  to  PoweU  that  instead  of  going  himself  to  see  the 
captam  shoa'd  ask  him  : 
"  is  she  there  now  ?  " 

Powell  said  that  she  had  gone  below  after  the  ship 
had  passed  clear  of  the  FtrndaU.  Captain  Anthony 
made  a  movement  towards  the  companion  himself,  when 
PoweU  added  the  information.  "  Mr.  Smith  called  to 
Mre.  Anthony  from  the  saloon,  sir.  I  believe  they  are 
talkmg  there  now."  ' 

He  wa*  surprised  to  see  the  captain  give  up  the  idea 
of  gomg  below  after  all.  o         f 

He  began  to  walk  the  poop  instead  regardless  of  the 
cow,  of  the  damp  wind  and  of  the  sprays.  And  yet  he  had 
nothmg  on  but  his  sleeping  suit  and  slippers.  Powell 
placmg  himself  on  the  break  of  the  poop  kept  a  look-out. 
When  after  some  time  he  turned  his  head  to  steal  a  glance 
at  his  eccentric  captain  he  could  not  see  his  active  and 
shadowy  figure  swinging  to  and  fro.  The  second  mate 
of  the  FerndaU  walked  aft  peering  about  and  addressed 
the  seaman  who  steered. 
"  Captain  gone  below  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  fellow  who  with  a  quid  i ,  to'  dcco 
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bulging  out  his  left  cheek  kept  hit  eye*  on  the  compsM 
card.    "  This  minute.    He  laughed." 

"  Laughed,"  repeated  Powell  incredulously.  "  Do  you 
mean  the  captain  did  ?  You  mutt  be  mistaken.  MHiat 
would  he  want  to  laugh  for  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,  sir." 

The  elderly  snilor  displa  'ed  a  profound  indifference 
towards  human  emotions.  However,  after  a  longish 
pause  he  conceded  a  few  words  more  to  the  second 
officer's  weakness.  "Yes.  He  was  walking  the  deck 
as  usual  when  suddenly  he  laughed  a  little  and  made 
for  the  companion.  Thought  of  something  funny  all  at 
once." 

Something  funny  I  That  Mr.  Powell  could  not  believe. 
He  did  not  ask  himself  why,  at  the  time.  Funny  thoughts 
come  to  men,  though,  in  all  sorts  of  situations ;  they 
come  to  all  sorts  of  men.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Powell  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  Captain  Anthony  had  laughed 
without  visible  cause  on  a  certain  night.  The  impression 
for  some  reason  was  disagreeable.  And  it  was  then, 
while  finishing  his  watch,  with  the  chilly  gusts  of  wind 
sweeping  at  him  out  of  the  darkness  where  the  short  sea 
of  the  soundings  growled  spitefully  all  round  the  ship, 
that  it  occurred  to  his  unsophisticated  mind  that  perhaps 
things  are  not  what  they  are  confidently  expected  to 
be  ;  that  it  was  possible  that  Captain  Anthony  was  not 
a  happy  man.  ...  In  so  far  you  will  perceive  he  was 
to  a  certain  extent  prepared  for  the  apoplectic  and  sensitive 
Franklin's  lamentations  about  his  captain.  And  though 
he  treated  them  with  a  contempt  which  wis  in  a  great 
measure  sincere,  yet  he  admitted  to  me  that  deep  down 
within  him  an  inexplicable  and  uneusy  suspicion  that 
all  was  not  well  in  that  cabin,  so  unufually  cut  ofi  from 
the  rest  of  the  ship,  caroa  into  being  and  grew  against 
his  will.  .  .  ." 


CHAPTER    FOUR 


ANTHONY  AND  FLORA 

MARLOW  emerged  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  book- 
case to  get  himself  a  cigar  from  a  box  which  stood 
on  a  Uttle  table  by  my  side.  In  the  fuU  light  of 
the  room  I  saw  in  his  eyes  that  slightly  mocking  expression 
with  which  he  habitually  covers  up  his  sympathetic 
impulses  of  mirth  and  pity  before  the  unreasonable  com- 
plications the  idealism  of  mankind  puts  into  the  simple 
but  poignant  problem  of  conduct  on  this  earth. 

He  selected  and  Ut  the  cigar  with  affected  care,  then 
turned  upon  me.     I  had  been  looking  at  him  silently. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  the  mockery  of  his  eyes  giving 
a  pellucid  quahty  to  his  tone,  "  that  you  think  it's  hi^h 
time  I  told  you  something  definite.  I  mean  something 
about  that  psychological  cabin  mystery  of  discomfort 
(for  it's  obvious  that  it  must  be  psychological)  which 
afiected  so  profoundly  Mr.  Franklin  the  chief  mate,  and 
had  even  disturbed  the  serene  innocence  of  Mr.  Powell, 
the  second  of  the  ship  Ftmdale,  commanded  by  Roderick 
Anthony — the  son  of  the  poet,  you  know." 

"You  are  going  to  confess  now  that  you  have  failed 
to  find  it  out,"  I  said  in  pretended  indignation. 

"  It  would  serve  you  right  if  I  told  you  that  I  have. 
But  I  won't.  I  haven't  failed.  I  own  though  that  for  a 
time,  I  was  puzzled.  However,  I  have  now  seen  our 
Powell  many  times  under  the  most  favourable  conditions— 
and  besides  I  came  upon  a  mast  unexpected  source  of  in- 
formation. ...  But  never  mind  that.    The  means  don't 
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concern  you  except  in  so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  story. 
I'll  admit  that  for  some  time  the  old-maiden-lady-like 
occupation  of  putting  two  and  two  together  failed  to  pro- 
cure a  coherent  theory.  I  am  speaking  now  as  an  investi- 
gator—a man  of  deductions.  With  what  we  know  of 
Roderick  Anthony  and  Flora  de  Barral  I  could  not  deduct 
an  ordinary  marital  quarrel  beautifully  matured  in  less 
than  a  year — could  I.  If  you  ask  me  what  is  an  ordinary 
marital  quarrel  I  will  tell  you,  that  it  is  a  difference  about 
nothing ;  I  mean,  these  nothings  which,  as  Mr.  Powell 
told  us  when  we  first  met  him,  shore  people  are  so  prone  to 
start  a  row  about,  and  nurse  into  hatred  from  an  idle  sense 
of  wrong,  from  perverted  ambition,  for  spectacular  reasons 
too.  There  are  on  earth  no  actors  too  humble  and  obscure 
not  to  have  a  gallery ;  that  gallery  which  envenoms  the 
play  by  stealthy  jeers,  counsels  of  anger,  amused  comments 
or  words  of  perfidious  compassion.  However,  the  Anthonys 
were  free  from  all  demoralizing  influences.  At  sea,  you 
know,  there  is  no  gallery.  You  hear  no  tormenting 
echoes  of  your  own  Uttleness  there,  where  either  a  great 
elemental  voice  roars  defiantly  under  the  sky  or  else  an 
elemental  silence  seems  to  be  part  of  the  infinite  stillness 
of  the  universe. 

Remembering  Flora  de  Barral  in  the  depths  of  moral 
misery,  and  Roderick  Anthony  carried  away  by  a  gust  o( 
tempestuous  tenderness,  I  asked  myself.  Is  it  all  forgotten 
already  ?  What  could  they  have  found  to  estrange  them 
from  each  other  with  this  rapidity  and  this  thoroughness 
so  far  from  all  temptations,  in  the  peace  of  the  sea  and  in  an 
isolation  so  complete  that  if  it  had  not  been  the  jealous 
devotion  of  the  sentimental  Frankhn  stimulating  the 
attention  of  Powell,  there  would  have  been  no  record,  no 
evidence  of  it  at  all. 

I  must  confess  at  once  that  it  was  Flora  de  Barral  whom 
I  suspected.  In  this  world  as  at  present  organized  women 
are  the  suspected  half  of  the  population.  There  are  good 
reasons  for  that.    These  reasons  are  so  discoverable  with 
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ouMoV  vou"""?  ""if  "  ?  ""'  """''^  ""y  ^^"«  *°  «>*  them 
ou    for  you.     I  will  only  mention  this  :    that  the  part 

falling   o  women's  share  being  all  "  influence  "  has  an  a^ 

of  occult  and  mysteUous  action,  something  not  alTogether 

iTri'^  ^'^'  "I'  ""*"^^'  '°^«^  *hich,  for  us,  work  in 
the  dark  because  of  our  imperfect  comprehension. 

If  women  were  not  a  force  of  nature,  blind  in  its  strength 
and  capncous  m  Us  power,  they  would  not  be  mistrustVd 

tl.Z'  '""  '•"'P  *'•  Y°"  ^'"  '^y  that  this  force 
havng  been  m  the  person  of  Flora  de  Barral  captured 
by  Anthony  Why  yes.      He  had  dealt   with  her 

masterfully.     But  man  has  captured  electricity  too.     It 

hf  dinnTr  T  r  ""^'  '*  *"™'  ^''  ^°"''-  't  ^'"  even  cook 
lus  dinner  for  him-very  much  like  a  woman.     But  what 

r  iT^^'frZ'"  ^°"  "'''  ''  ■  ««  1^"°-^  nothing  o 
It.  He  has  got  to  be  mighty  careful  what  he  is  about  with 
lus  captive  And  the  greater  the  demand  he  make  on  it 
m  the  exultation  of  his  pride  the  more  likely  it  is  to  turn 
on  him  and  burn  him  to  a  cinder.  ..." 
"A  far-fetched  enough  parallel,"  I  observed  coldly  to 

oit:"i^^"  '"''  ''« '^"^'  *°  '""^  ='™-^-^  '"  the  shadow 
of  the  bookcase.     "  But  accepting  the  meaning  you  have 

use't"  rnlf'*  "'"^"  ''""  '°  '""^  knowledge' o'f  how  " 

use  It.    And  if  you  mean  that  this  ravenous  Anthony " 

Ravenous  is  good,"  interrupted  Marlow.     "  He  was 
a-hungermg  and  a-tl.irsting  for   femininity  to  enter  W^ 
hfe  ma  way  no  mere  feminist  could  have  the  slightest 
conception  of.     I  reckon  that  this  accounts  for  much  o 
Fyne  s  disgust  with  him.    Good  little  Fyne.     You  have  no 

^tJ^'l  r'r^^  r^''^'  "^  '''''  ^-^ed  during  his  c^l 
at  the  hotel.  But  then  who  could  have  suspected  Anthony 
of  being  a  heroic  creature.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
heroism  and  one  of  them  at  least  is  idiotic.  It  is  the  one 
which  wears  the  aspect  of  sublime  delicacy.  It  is  appar! 
c"aSble  °"'  °'  ""^'^  '""^  ^°"  ''  "-  deLte  ^.T^wi 
He  certainly  resembled  his  father,  who,  by  the  way,  wore 
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out  two  women  without  any  satisfaction  to  himself,  because 
they  did  not  come  up  to  his  supra-refined  standard  of  the 
delicacy  which  is  so  perceptible  in  his  verses.  That's  your 
poet.  He  demands  too  much  from  others.  The  inarticulate 
son  had  set  up  a  standard  for  himself  with  that  need  for  em- 
bodying in  his  conduct  the  dreams,  the  passion,  the  impulses 
the  poet  puts  into  arrangements  of  verses,  which  are  dearer 
to  him  than  his  own  self— and  may  make  his  own  self  appear 
sublime  in  the  eyes  of  other  people,  and  even  in  his  own  eyes. 
Did  Anthony  wish  to  appear  sublime  in  his  own  eyes  ? 
I  should  not  like  to  make  that  charge  ;  though  indeed  there 
are  other,  less  noble,  ambitions  at  which  the  world  does  not 
dare  to  smile.  But  I  don't  think  so  ;  I  do  not  even  think 
that  there  was  in  what  he  did  a  conscious  and  lofty  con- 
fidence in  himself,  a  particularly  pronounced  sense  of  power 
which  leads  men  so  often  into  impossible  or  equivocal 
situations.  Looked  at  abstractedly  (the  way  in  which 
truth  is  often  seen  in  its  real  shape)  his  life  had  been  a  life 
of  solitude  and  silence — and  desire. 

Chance  had  thrown  that  girl  in  his  way ;  and  if  we  may 
smUe  at  his  violent  conquest  of  Flora  de  Barral  we  must 
admit  also  that  this  eager  appropriation  was  truly  the 
act  of  a  man  of  solitude  and  desire ;  a  man  also,  who, 
unless  a  complete  imbecile,  must  have  been  a  man  of  long 
and  ardent  reveries  wherein  the  faculty  of  sincere  passion 
matures  slowly  in  the  unexplored  recesses  of  the  heart. 
And  I  know  also  that  a  passion,  dominating  or  tyrannical, 
invading  the  whole  man  and  subjugating  all  his  faculties 
to  its  own  unique  end,  may  conduct  him  whom  it  spurs 
and  drives,  into  all  sorts  of  adventures,  to  the  brink  of 
unfathomable  dangers,  to  the  Umits  of  folly,  and  madness, 
and  death. 

To  the  man  then  of  a  silence  made  only  more  impressive 
by  the  inarticulate  thunders  and  mutters  of  the  great  seas, 
an  utter  stranger  to  the  clatter  of  tongues,  there  comes  the 
muscular  little  Fyne,  the  most  marked  representative  of 
that  mankind  whose  voice  is  so  strange  to  him,  the  husband 
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of  his  sister,  a  personality  standing  out  from  the  misty  and 
remote  multitude.  He  comes  and  throws  at  him  more 
talk  than  he  had  ever  heard  boomed  out  in  an  hour,  and 
certainly  touching  the  deepest  things  Anthony  had  ever 
discovered  m  himself,  and  flings  words  Uke  "  unfair  " 
whose  very  sound  is  abhorrent  to  him.  Unfair  !  Undue 
advantage!    He!    Unfair  to  that  girl  ?    Cruel  to  her  ' 

No  scorn  could  stand  against  the  impression  of  such 
charges  advanced  with  heat  and  conviction.  They  shook 
him  They  were  yet  vibrating  in  the  air  of  that  stuffy 
hotel-room.  terrific,  disturbing,  impossible  to  get  rid  of 
when  the  i..or  opened  and  Flora  de  Barral  entered. 

He  did  not  even  notice  that  she  was  late.    He  was 
sittmg  on  a  sofa  plunged  in  gloom.    Was  it  true  ?    Having 
huriself  always  said  exactly  what  he  meant  he  imagined 
that  people  (unless  they  were  liars,  which  of  course  his 
brother-in-law  could  not  be)  never  said  more  than  they 
meant.    The  deep  chest  voice  of  little  Fyne  was  still  in 
tus  eaj.    "He  knows,"   Anthony  said  to  himself.    He 
thought  he  had  better  go  away  and  never  see  her  again 
But  she  stood  there  before  him  accusing  and  appealing. 
How  could  he  abandon  her  ?    That  was  out  of  the  questv-n 
bhehadnoone.    Or  rather  she  had  someone.    Thatfati^er 
Anthony  was  willing  to  take  him  at  her  valuation.    This 
father  may  have  been  the  victim  of  the  most  atrocious 
mjustice.    But  what  could  a  man     ming  out  of  jail  do  ? 
An  old  man  too.    And  then— wha^  sort  of  man  ?    What 
would  become  of  them  both  ?    Anthony  shuddered  slightly 
and  the  faint  smile  with  which  Flora  had  entered  the  room 
faded  on  her  lips.    She  was  used  to  his  impetuous  tender- 
ness.   She  was  no  longer  afraid  of  it.    But  she  had  never 
seen  him  look  like  this  before,  and  she  suspected  at  once 
some  new  cruelty  of  life.    He  got  up  with  his  usual  ardour 
but  as  if  sobered  by  a  momentous  resolve  and  said  : 

"No.  I  can't  let  you  out  of  my  sight.  I  have  seen  you. 
You  have  told  me  your  story.  You  are  honest.  You  have 
never  told  me  you  loved  me." 
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She  waited,  saying  to  herself  that  he  had  never  given  her 
time,  that  he  had  never  asked  her !  And  that,  in  truth, 
she  did  not  know  ! 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  she  did  not.  As  abundance 
of  experience  is  not  precisely  her  lot  in  life,  a  woman  is  seldom 
an  expert  in  matters  of  sentiment.  It  is  the  man  who  can 
and  generally  does  "  see  himself "  pretty  well  inside  and  out. 
Women's  self-possession  is  an  outward  thing ;  inwardly 
they  flutter,  perhaps  because  they  are,  or  they  feel  them- 
selves to  be,  encaged.  All  this  speaking  generally.  In 
Flora  de  Barral's  particular  case  ever  since  Anthony  had 
suddenly  broken  his  way  into  her  hopeless  and  cruel  exist- 
ence she  lived  like  a  person  liberated  from  a  condemned 
cell  by  a  natural  cataclysm,  a  tempest,  an  earthquake ; 
not  absolutely  terrified,  because  nothing  can  be  worse 
than  the  eve  of  execution,  but  stunned,  bewildered — 
abandoning  herself  passively.  She  did  not  want  to  make 
a  sound,  to  move  a  limb.  She  hadn't  the  strength.  What 
was  the  good  ?  And  deep  down,  almost  unconsciously 
she  was  seduced  by  the  feeling  of  being  supported  by  this 
violence.  A  sensation  she  had  never  experienced  before 
in  her  life. 

She  felt  as  if  this  whirlwind  were  calming  down  somehow  ! 
As  if  this  feeling  of  support,  which  was  tempting  her  to 
close  her  eyes  deliciously  and  let  herself  be  carried  on  and 
on  into  the  unknown  imdefUed  by  vile  experiences,  were 
less  certain,  had  wavered  threateningly.  She  tried  to  read 
someising  in  his  face,  in  that  energetic  kindly  face  to 
which  she  had  become  accustomed  so  soon.  But  she  was 
not  yet  capable  of  understanding  its  expression.  Scared, 
discouraged  on  the  threshold  of  adolescence,  plunged  in 
moral  misery  of  the  bitterest  kind,  she  had  not  learned  to 
read — not  that  sort  of  language. 

If  Anthony's  love  had  been  as  egoistic  as  love  generally 
is,  it  would  havg  been  greater  than  the  egoism  of  his  vanity 
— or  of  his  generosity,  if  ycu  like — and  all  this  could  not 
have  happened.    He  would  not  have  hit  upon  that  renun- 
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ciation  at  which  one  does  not  know  whether  to  grin  or 

tt  ^^-  •/*,?  *™*  *~  '^^'  *''°"  his  love  would  not  have 
fastened  itsel    upon  the  unhappy  daughter  of  de  Bar^^! 

to  ontr^t  t^"  ""^  °'  *""*  '"^  P'*y  ^hich  is  not  akin 
to  contempt  because  rooted  in  an  overwhelmingly  strong 
capacity  for  tenderness-the  tenderness  of  the  fiery 
predatory  kmd-the  tenderness  of  silent  solitarj  S 
the  voluntary,  passionate  outcasts  of  their  kind.  At  the 
^me  tm,e  I  am  forced  to  think  that  his  vanity  musf  hav^ 
been  enormous.  ' 

"  What  big  eyes  she  has,"  he  said  to  himself  amazed. 
No  wonder.    She  was  staring  at  him  with  all  the  might  of 

?t' co'.'^H  '7'''"'"^  ''°^'y  ''°"'  ^  P°'^°"^d  sleep,  in  which 
It  could  only  quiver  with  pain  but  could  neither  expand 

del  Zn  ,?^'  "'""?''  '"*°  *''^'"  ^^«^*Wess  and  tense 
deep,  deep,  like  a  mad  sailor  taking  a  desperate  dive  from 
the  masthead  into  the  blue  unfathomable  sea  so  many 
men  have  execrated  and  loved  at  the  same  time.  And  his 
vanity  was  mimense.  It  had  been  touched  to  the  quick 
by  that  muscular  little  feminist,  Fyne.  "  I !  I .  Take 
advantage    of    her    helplessness.     I-    Unfair    to    that 

ta'an"';!:rv  hT^  °/.™'V'  ^'^^^  "'''*^  ^•^^-^"^  homeless 
L^l^^I  '*^  "'°'''^-  ^  <=°'^'^  '''°*  her  away  with  a 
breath,  he  was  saying  to  himself  with  horror.  "Never-" 
All  the  supremely  refined  delicacy  of  tenderness,  expressed 
n  so  many  une  lines  of  verse  by  Carleon  Anthony,  grew 
o  the  sue  of  a  passion  filling  with  inward  sobs  the  big 

.^Z  !.r"  T^°  ^^'^  "^^^^  '"   his  life  read  I 

single  one  of  those  famous  sonnets  singing  of  the  most 
highly  civilized,  chivalrous  love,  of  those  sonnets  which 

portrait  0  the  author  at  thirty,  and  when  I  showed  it  to 
^:rf}  lu',°'^^'  ^y  he  exclaimed:  "Wonderful! 
Smse^ff  ^'^  T^"  ""'  ^'''^^  °^  Captain  Anthony 
^  i  n  •  •  ,}  ^^^""^  *°  k"°^  *hat  that  if  was 
^U  Kf^'^f  "°*  ^^y-  "^here  was  something-a 
difference.    No   doubt    there   was-i„   fineness   perhaps. 
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The  father,  fastidious,  cerebral,  morbidly  shrinking  from 
all  contacts,  could  only  sing  in  harmonious  numbers  of 
what  the  son  felt  with  a  dumb  and  reckless  sincerity. 


Possessed  by  most  strong  men's  touching  illusion  as  to 
the  frailness  of  women  and  their  spiritual  fragility,  it 
seemed  to  Anthony  that  he  would  be  destroying,  bresdcing 
something  very  precious  inside  that  being.  In  fact  nothing 
less  than  partly  murdering  her.  This  seems  a  very  extreme 
effect  to  flow  from  Fyne's  words.  But  Anthony,  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  chatter  of  the  firm  earth,  never  stayed  to  ask 
himself  what  value  these  words  could  have  in  Fyne's 
mouth.  And  indeed  the  mere  dark  sotmd  of  them  was 
utterly  abhorrent  to  his  native  rectitude,  sea-salted, 
hardened  in  the  winds  of  wide  horizons,  open  as  the  day. 

He  wished  "^o  blurt  out  his  indignation  but  she  regarded 
him  with  an  expectant  air  which  checked  him.  His 
visible  discomfort  made  her  uneasy.  He  could  only  repeat 
"  Oh  yes.  You  are  perfectly  honest.  You  might  have, 
but  I  dare  say  you  are  right.  At  any  rate  you  have  never 
said  anything  to  me  which  you  didn't  mean." 

"  Never,"  she  whispered  after  a  pause. 

He  seemed  distracted,  choking  with  an  emotion  she 
could  not  understand  because  it  resembled  embarrass- 
ment, a  state  of  mi'.'  inconceivable  in  that  man. 

She  wondered  what  it  was  she  had  said ;  remembering 
that  in  very  trith  she  had  hardly  spoken  to  him  except 
when  giving  hirr.  the  bare  outline  of  her  story  which  he 
seemed  to  have  hardly  had  the  patience  to  hear,  waving 
it  perpetually  aside  with  exclamations  of  horror  and  anger, 
with  fiercely  sombre  mutters  "  Enough  !  Enough  !  "  and 
with  alarming  starts  from  a  forced  stillness,  as  though  he 
meant  to  rush  out  at  once  and  take  vengeance  on  some- 
body. She  was  saying  to  herself  that  he  caught  her  words 
in  the  air,  never  letting  her  finish  her  thought.    Honest. 
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?Zl7!l"'"''"'y  '•'*  ^''^  '^^  *"**•  H«r  letter  to  Mrs 

s^l  that  she  Lr'"P**^  'y  ^°°^^*y-    S"*  ^he  reflected 
sadJy  that  she  had  never  known  what  to  say  to  him.    That 

perhaps  she  had  nothing  to  say. 

bulf  ™ /°"'"  *"■*  °"*  *'"'*  ^  ^"  be  honest  too."  he 

wKruid"rr*°"^''^^''^^'--^*-pp-^-: 

She  waited  for  what  was  coming.  But  he  hung  in  the 
v«nd.  He  looked  round  the  room  with  disgust  L"f  he 
could  see  traces  on  the  walls  of  all  the  casual  tenants  that 

room%n,Vt°"'^,;*;  ^^°P'^  """^  "-"^"^'i"  th' 
room ,  they  had  been  ill  m  it,  there  had  been  misery  in 

Th  wr^oTf  fitT  "'"^  P«^h^P-<i-th  moSl" 
had  n^!f  u  P'*"-  He  snatched  up  his  hat.  He 
had  made  up  his  mmd.  The  ship-the  ship  he  had  known 
ever  smce  she  came  off  the  stocks,  his  home-her  shelter- 
the  uncontamfnated.  honest  ship,  was  the  pla<^ 

'•  AnH      "'   ^°„  °u    ^"^-     ^^'"   t^k   there,"   he   said 
And  you  will   have   to   listen  to  me.     For  what^ve 

Ccanr**  V'*  *'^y  ^^y-  '  '^^"-t  let  you  go  •• 
rnn^H  K        /"''  ^''^^  (misgivings  or  no  misgivings)  she 
could  have  done  anything  else  but  go  on  bo^d.    It  was 

ne  was  silent.    Anthony  was  the  last,  man  to  condemn 
conventionally  any  human  being,  to  scorn  and  deso^ 

de    Barral-the    convict-on    his    daughter's    valuatZ 
without  the  slightest  reserve.    But  loveMk    his   though 

onZtlZT^^""'  '""^  '^  ^''^  P^°"^  conscioutS 
«  f  liH  '*''"5*^\'?^  ^  sagacity  of  its  own.  And  now 
as  If  lifted  up  mto  a  higher  and  serene  region  by  its  puroo^ 
of  renunciation,  it  gave  him  leisure  to  feflect  for  the  fa^ 

dont  know  that  man.    She  does  not  know  him  either 

wa!  r.K^r'^»ff  *'^"  ^'^^'^  '""^y  "^'^^'^  ^  "P  She 
N^  h.  i  A^.^r  "^  ^"  "^y  '  What  will  he  do  ? 
No,  he  concluded.  I  camiot  leave  her  behind  with  that 
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man  who  would  come  into  the  world  as  if  out  of  a 
grave. 

They  went  on  board  in  silence,  and  it  was  after  showing 
her  round  and  when  they  had  returned  to  the  saloon  that 
he  assailed  her  in  his  fiery,  masterful  fashion.  At  first 
she  did  not  understand.  Then  when  she  understood  that 
he  was  giving  her  her  liberty  she  went  stiff  all  over,  her 
hand  resting  on  th(^  edge  of  the  table,  her  face  set  like  a 
carving  of  white  marble.  It  was  all  over.  It  was  as 
that  abominable  governess  had  said.  She  was  insignifi- 
cant, contemptible.  Nobody  could  love  her.  Humiliation 
clung  to  her  like  a  cold  shroud — never  to  be  shaken  off, 
unwarmed  by  this  madness  of  generosity. 

"  Yes.  Here.  Your  home.  I  can't  give  it  to  you  and 
go  away,  but  it  is  big  enough  for  us  two.  You  need  not 
be  afraid.  If  you  say  so  I  shall  not  even  look  at  you. 
Remember  that  grey  head  of  which  you  have  been  thinking 
night  and  day.  Where  is  it  going  to  rest  ?  Where  else  if 
not  here,  where  nothing  evil  can  touch  it.  Don't  you 
understand  that  I  won't  let  you  buy  shelter  from  me  at 
the  cost  of  your  very  sovJ.  I  won't.  You  are  too  much 
part  of  me.  I  have  found  myself  since  I  came  upon  you 
and  I  would  rather  sell  my  own  soul  to  the  devil  than  let  you 
go  out  of  my  keeping.    But  I  must  have  the  right." 

He  went  away  brusquely  to  shut  the  door  leading  on 
deck  and  came  back  the  whole  length  of  the  cabin 
repeating  : 

"  I  must  have  the  legal  right.  Are  you  ashamed  of 
letting  people  think  you  are  my  wife  ?  " 

He  opened  his  arms  as  if  to  clasp  her  to  his  breast 
but  mastered  the  impulse  and  shook  his  clenched  hands 
at  her,  repeating  :  "  I  must  have  the  right  if  only  for  your 
father's  sake.  I  must  have  the  right.  Where  would 
you  take  him  ?  To  that  infernal  cardboard  box-maker. 
I  don't  know  what  keeps  me  from  hunting  him  up  in  his 
virtuous  home  and  bashing  his  head  in.  I  can't  bear 
the  thought.    Listen  to  me,  Flora  I    Do  you  hear  what 
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■u™.    wakens  bv  ih,  tab   ,,S,    L   ,.     T'*  " 
support  wbidi    b   \mii^  ,1,         ^   °'   ""^ 

£;"i  cff  *  '^.™  -^ '" 
sr„rz7S{^«-sr*2rb^' 

an  appealing  iLk  ^^L  exte„S'  timll  '''^"'  "'*'' 
was  for  her  now  to  take  the  h^d'ftW  T'     " 

more  helpless  than  a  child     P^t     1  "^""^f^*^  ■"»" 

him?    Where  ?Tnd  whlV  u'"'"=  "'"''>  ^^  '^^d 

What  wor^  of  c^r  Tr  ^  "\  *°  ^"^^  *°  him? 
were  none  Heavtr;nd  eTZ"^'  ""''  °^  ''"P^  '  There 
at  their  mee^r  But  thi     1   '"^  '""'"'  ""^n^emed 

behind  her"He^;"te  X  Lw^HTr""^  "^ 
seemed  to  radiate  heat    a  i^^r  u       ^^^^  P*'^" 

atmosphere.  She  wt  "exhaulH"^  ''"'P'"°"  '"^°  *he 
stumble,  ready  to  M  Sh.  ff  '^  "l  "^^  *'^*'''  *° 
breathii^g.    A   wave   of  1.      ^"      '^'  """'^  •>""  ''^ 

wWch  c  W  npj'n  her  iSS^  a S'fim^'^*  «-P 
He  conducted  her  through  the  dan^„?f  JhTquayside. 
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Her  sight  was  dirr  A  moving  truck  was  like  a  mountain 
gliding  by.  Men  piisscd  by  as  if  in  a  mist ;  and  the 
buildings,  the  sheds,  the  unexpected  open  spaces,  the 
ships,  had  strange,  distorted,  dangerous  shapes.  She 
said  to  herself  that  it  was  good  not  to  be  bothered  with 
what  all  these  things  meant  in  the  scheme  of  creation 
(if  indeed  anything  had  a  meaning),  or  were  just  pilcd-up 
matter  without  any  sense.  She  felt  how  she  had  always 
been  unrelated  to  this  world.  She  was  hanging  on  to  it 
merely  by  that  one  arm  grasped  firmly  just  above  the 
elbow.  It  was  a  captivity.  So  be  it.  Till  they  got 
out  into  the  street  and  saw  the  hansom  waiting  outside 
the  gates  Anthony  spoke  only  once,  beginning  brusquely 
but  in  a  much  gentler  tone  than  she  had  ever  heard  from 
his  hps. 

"  Of  course  I  ought  to  have  known  that  you  could 
not  care  for  a  man  like  me,  a  stranger.  Silence  gives 
consent.  Yes  ?  Eh  ?  I  don't  want  any  of  that  sort 
of  consent.  And  unless  some  day  you  find  you  can 
speak  ...  No  I  No  I  I  shall  never  ask  you.  For  all 
the  sip '  I  will  give  you  you  may  go  to  your  grave  witli 
sealec.  aps.    But  what  I  have  said  you  must  do  I  " 

He  bent  his  head  over  her  with  tender  care.  At  the 
same  time  she  felt  her  arm  pressed  and  shaken  incon- 
spicuously, but  in  an  undeniable  manner.  "  You  must 
do  it."  A  little  shake  that  no  passer-by  could  notice  ; 
and  this  was  going  on  in  a  deserted  part  of  the  dock. 
"  It  must  be  done.  You  are  listening  to  me — eh  ?  or 
would  you  go  again  to  my  sister  ?  " 

His  ironic  tone,  perhaps  from  want  of  use,  had  an  awful 
grating  ferocity. 

"  Would  you  go  to  her  ?  "  he  pursued  in  the  same 
strange  voice.  "  Your  best  friend  I  And  say  nicely— 
I  am  sorry.  Would  you  ?  No  I  You  couldn't.  There 
are  things  that  even  you,  poor  dear  lost  girl,  couldn't 
stand.  Eh?  Die  rather.  That's  it.  Of  course.  Or 
can  you  be  thinking   of   taking    your    father    to    that 
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infernal    cousin's    house     Nor    rv,„u 
bear  to  think  of  it     Iwouldfn.i  '    ''*'''■     '    «"'« 

the  door  I"  '  *°"''* '""o"  you  there  and  smash 

to  her  head  w«f  "ge'^Vs". '^^ V"'"*'"  *"■"  ^"""^ 
•nto  the  hansom.  " Oh?  He  m.«!^'»""'!  ^""'"^  *■" 
She  was  stiJl  more  frirf,Jn.^l  u  '"  ''  '"  mustn't." 
was  shalcing  7oJe7'^'i}y'^'^'''°^<'^  that  he 
tar  off  corner  avoidWh,  ".''*•   'drinking  into   the 

ot  his  mo„7h^n7mad?a  ^ITd 'at  fm":!  T  **"=  '""^''""« 
broke  the  rigidity  of  her  li^  anH  ?^.  '^  *  ""''*'•  ^^-'^h 
suddenly.  ^      "^"^  "P"  ^"'J  set  her  teeth  chattering 

th^  maT."°*  TSrtr-"  '^  r  ^^y*"«'  ••  '•"  tell 
coldP  Come,  What  is^tTSltr^""'  ^^^  ^" 
stuffy  room,  a  hole  of  an  of^ce  Not  »  *°  *^  '  unfounded 
I'll  come  for  you-in  te„  da  v.  ^  *     ?         '  °' ""  ^°"''- 

=  f^;th~~^ 

r^a'^tySinf^S-^^^^S 

One  of  their  silly  offices  with  a  co?.     ^  1^^'"'^'^  about, 
consequence  ;  ^r^l^^^^  Z^^.?'  ■"'^-'■"^ers  of  no 

wit^o^t'rvierwStto  ^':r "',  «^-^'  ■-^'^e. 

^.;^^aSis--S-^^t^^i;? 
couM^Trtithtiarhi:?^"^?-  ^""^^^^^ 

of   blissful   antSati^n     Exu,tilr;n"d''H 

■t  wa-,  a  special  sort  of  exuUation^    h    u''^    ^^   *^    but 

'"-"  by  the  throat  ii'     an  enemy  '''"''  *°  '^^'^ 
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Anthony's  last  words  to  Flora  referred  to  the  registry 
office  where  they  were  married  ten  days  later.  During 
that  time  Anthony  saw  no  one  or  anything,  though  be 
went  about  restlessly,  here  and  there,  amongst  men  and 
things.  This  special  state  is  peculiar  to  common  lovers, 
who  ue  known  to  have  no  eyes  (or  anything  except  for  the 
contemplation,  actual  or  inward,  of  one  human  form 
which  for  them  contains  the  soul  of  the  whole  world  in  all 
its  beauty,  perfection,  variety  and  infinity.  It  must  be 
extremely  pleasant.  But  felicity  was  denied  to  Roderick 
Anthony's  contemplation.  He  was  not  a  common  sort  of 
lover ;  and  he  was  punished  for  it  as  if  Nature  (which  it 
is  said  abhors  a  vacuum)  were  so  very  conventional  as 
to  abhor  every  sort  of  exceptional  conduct.  Roderick 
Anthony  had  begun  already  to  suffer.  That  is  why 
perhaps  he  was  so  industrious  in  going  about  amongst  his 
fellowmen  who  would  have  been  surprised  and  humiliated, 
had  they  known  how  little  solidity  and  even  existence  they 
had  in  his  eyes.  But  they  could  not  suspect  anyt^i-'g  so 
queer.  They  saw  nothing  extraordinary  in  him  auring 
that  fortnight.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  they  were  willing 
to  transact  business  with  him.  Obviously  they  were ; 
since  it  is  then  that  the  offer  of  chartering  his  ship  for  the 
special  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  Western  Islands  was 
put  in  his  way  by  a  firm  of  shipbrokers  who  had  no  doubt 
of  his  sanity. 

He  probably  looked  sane  enough  for  all  tlie  practical 
purposes  of  commercial  life.  But  I  am  not  so  certain 
that  he  really  was  quite  sane  at  that  time. 

However,  he  jumped  at  the  offer.  Providence  itself  was 
offering  him  this  opportunity  to  accustom  the  girl  to  sea- 
life  by  a  comparatively  short  trip.  This  was  the  time  when 
everything  that  happened,  everything  he  heard,  casual 
words,  unrelated  phrases,  seemed  a  provocation  or  an 
encouragement,  confirmed  him  in  his  resolution.  And 
indeed  to  be  busy  with  material  affairs  is  the  best  pre- 
servative against  reflection,  feais,  doubts — ^all  these  things 
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And  A„f  h!.^    '^  "  «roppmg  his  raior  carefully. 

He  went  about  it  lil  '*'  *"  ""Po^ible  existence. 

An  existence   minH^        JT  '"'*"''  "'  "«*  «"d  "ood. 
mJCrof 'vS  Core's    ;r.'!""*'. '"  *""  *''''^''  "' 

/«*rdar^7w«is  "L°"  ^ju  ""p-  "*  '•*■  *»  «"■''• 

nothing  hTt  menT^tZt  ?""  *'^'^''"'  '^""''^  ""'»" 
torment     How!?.   •     7    '•.*"  '"lu'-'ite  absurdity  of 

But  ^llv  7„  n,  ?^     "*''  "°*  ''■*  *°  '^''"  A"th°ny  an  as. 
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racking  stress.  She  had  slept  but  she  woke  up  with  her 
eyes  full  of  tears.  There  were  no  traces  of  them  when  she 
met  him  in  the  shabby  little  parlour  downstairs.  She  had 
swallowed  them  up.  She  was  not  going  to  let  him  see. 
She  felt  bound  in  honour  to  accept  the  situation  for  ever 
and  ever  unless  .  .  .  Ah,  unless  .  .  .  She  dissembled  all 
her  sentiments  but  it  was  not  duplicity  on  her  part.  All 
she  wanted  was  to  get  at  the  truth ;  to  see  what  would 
come  of  it. 

She  beat  him  at  his  own  honourable  game  and  the 
thoroughness  of  her  serenity  disconcerted  Anthony  a  bit. 
It  was  he  who  stammered  when  it  came  to  talking.  The 
suppressed  fierceness  of  his  character  carried  him  on  after 
the  first  word  or  two  masterfully  enough.  But  it  was  as 
if  they  both  had  taken  a  bite  of  the  same  bitter  fruit.  He 
was  thinking  with  mournful  regret  not  unmixed  with 
surprise  :  "  That  fellow  Fyne  has  been  telling  me  the 
truth.  She  does  not  care  for  me  a  bit."  It  humiliated  him 
and  also  increased  his  compassion  for  the  girl  who  in  this 
darkness  of  life,  buffeted  and  despairing,  had  fallen  into  the 
grip  of  his  stronger  will,  abandoning  herself  to  his  arms  as 
on  a  night  of  shipwreck.  Flora  on  her  side  with  partial 
insight  (for  women  are  never  blind  with  the  complete 
masculine  blindness)  looked  on  him  with  some  pity ;  and 
she  felt  pity  for  herself  too.  It  was  a  rejection,  a 
casting  out ;  nothing  new  to  her.  But  she  who  supposed 
all  her  sensibility  dead  by  this  time,  discovered  in  herself 
a  resentment  of  this  ultimate  betrayal.  She  had  no  re- 
signation for  this  one.  With  a  sort  of  mental  suUenness 
she  said  to  herself  :  "  Well,  I  am  here.  I  am  here  without 
any  nonsense.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  I  am  a  mere  worth- 
less object  of  pity." 

And  these  things  which  she  could  tell  herself  with  a  clear 
conscience  served  her  better  than  the  passionate  obstinacy 
of  purpose  could  serve  Roderick  Anthony.  She  was  much 
more  sure  of  herself  than  he  was.  Such  are  the  advantages 
of  mere  rectitude  over  the  most  exalted  generosity. 
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And  so  they  went  out  to  get  married,  the  people  of  the 
house  where  she  lodged  having  no  suspicion  of  anything 

finH'-'T  ^^'y^^'-  '-'yxcited  at  a  "gentlmaf 
tnend  (a  very  fine  ma  1  too)  caiUng  „  i  Miss  Smith  for  the 
hrst  time  smce  she  had  cono  to  iiv:  in  the  house.  When 
she  returned    for  she  ..1    -o,r..   back  alone,  there  were 

^tZTJ"  I  *°  '\'''  °"""S-  ^^'  ^^'^  *°  t'^ke  her  meals 
with  these  rather  vulgar  people.  The  woman  of  the  house 
a  scraggy  genteel  person,  tried  even  to  provoke  confidences. 
Flora  s  white  face  with  the  deep  blue  eyes  did  not  strike 
their  hearts  as  it  did  the  heart  of  Captain  Anthony,  as  the 
very  face  of  the  suffering  world.  Her  pained  reserve  had 
no  power  to  awe  them  into  decency. 
Well,  she  returned  alone-as  in  fact  might  have  been 

Barral  and  Roderick  Anthony  had  gone  for  a  walk  in  a 
park.    It  must  have  been  an  East-End  park  but  I  am  not 

wf  ;    ,f  ^'T^^  *^f  *■'  ^^""^  ^^^y  "l'^-     It  ^a=  a  sunny  day. 
He  said  to  her :     Everything  I  have  in  the  world  belongs 

n  bw     TK   ''r''"  *°  *^**  ^'"'°"'  *'-°"'^''"g  "y  brother, 
in-law.    They  have  no  call  to  interfere  " 

She  walked  with  her  hand  resting  lightly  on  his  arm.    He 

had  offered  It  to  her  on  coming  out  of  the  Registry  Office, 

s.1'h'.    df '?'"^  "  ''''="''y-     Her  head  droo^d,  she 
seemed  to  be  turning  matters  over  in  her  mind.    She  said 

Autr  ScSd : " ''-' ''''' '-''  ^^^ '-'  -  -•'■' 

M;srraTarwrnXr-  ^^"' -^ ''^°^^'^- 

th,^'rh"^"'*,/'°*f  *  ■■  ^'''■"S  herself  whether  he  imagined 
that  he  himself  understood  her  so  much  better.  Anthony 
dismissing  his  family  out  of  his  thoughts  went  on  •  "  Yes 
Everything  is  yours.  I  have  kept  nothing  back.  As  to  the 
piece  of  paper  we  have  just  got  from  that  miserable  quill- 
dnver  If  it  wasn't  for  the  law,  I  wouldn't  mind  if  you  tore 
It  up  here,  now,  on  this  spot.  But  don't  you  do  it.  Unless 
you  should  some  day  feel  that " 
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He  choked,  unexpectedly.  She,  reflective,  hesitated  a 
moment  then  making  up  her  mind  bravely. 

"  Neither  am  I  keeping  anjrthing  back  from  you." 

She  had  said  it !  But  he  in  his  blind  generosity  assumed 
that  she  was  alluding  to  her  deplorable  history  and  hastened 
to  mutter : 

"Of  course!  Of  course  1  Say  no  more.  I  have  been  lying 
awake  thinking  of  it  all  no  end  of  times." 

He  made  a  movement  with  his  other  arm  as  if  restraining 
himself  from  shaking  an  indignant  fist  at  the  universe  ;  and 
she  never  even  attempted  to  look  at  him.  His  voice 
sounded  strangely,  incredibly  hfeless  in  comparison  with 
these  tempestuous  accents  that  in  the  broad  fields,  in  the 
dark  garden  had  seemed  to  shake  the  very  earth  under 
her  weary  and  hopeless  feet. 

She  regretted  them.  Hearing  the  sigh  which  escaped 
her  Anthony  instead  of  shaking  his  fist  at  the  universe 
began  to  pat  her  hand  resting  on  his  arm  and  then  desisted, 
suddenly,  as  though  he  had  burnt  himself.  Then  after  a 
silence : 

"  You  will  have  to  go  by  yourself  to-morrow.  I  .  .  . 
No,  I  think  I  mustn't  come.  Better  not.  What  you  two 
will  have  to  say  to  each  other " 

She  interrupted  him  quickly  : 

"  Father  is  an  innocent  man.    He  was  cruelly  wronged." 

"  Yes.  That's  why,"  Anthony  insisted  earnestly.  "  And 
you  are  the  only  human  being  that  can  make  it  up 
to  him.  You  alone  must  reconcile  him  with  the  world 
if  anything  can.  But  of  course  you  shall.  You'll  have  to 
find  words.  Oh  you'll  know.  And  then  the  sight  of  you, 
alone,  would  soothe " 

"  He's  the  genthst  'A  men,"  she  interrupted  again. 

Anthony  shook  his  head.  "  It  would  take  no  end  of 
generosity,  no  end  of  gentleness  to  forgive  such  a  dead  set. 
For  my  part  I  would  have  hked  better  to  have  been  killed 
and  done  with  at  once.  It  could  not  have  been  worse  for 
you — and  I  suppose  it  was  of  you  that  he  was  thinking  most 
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unexi  ted  Ce^^^^'^^Y'o?"  t-f^™'  ^^'^  ^  ^^^^ 
HaWt^u.a?raccouI;;\ahrS,P^^"  ^"^^"  "" 

assured  her  th,T>,"^  '''^""e  of  the  trial.     He 

voyage  o'L;^„r  r^  '"'"  ^"^'^"'^'  *^«  --"d 
Avsttah^ Tt)^JT       .  f.y"^  "°=^°S  tJ'e  Pacific  from 

"  v„    if  ■  ^  u     "'*^'^™Pted  himself  to  suggest  • 

He  Ld   *  ^""'  'f ''''"  "*  °"<=«  that  you  are  happy  " 

his^nn°"^TL'v'V"'"f  •  .^^'  ^*'"^'-^^  ''^^  hand  from 

un.Z.d^fai5reUeSr"  ^  "  ^  ^^^ 
__  Ah     he  said.     "  You  mind  .  .  ." 

"  I  dir  ^  *'^"V.''"'^  '^"^^•"  '^'  murmured, 
board  tr^ow.^  SrnLher??  ""^  ^'°"^  ^*-'^''*  °" 

feelfne  of  J»rTrV°^  ^'^^  S^"*'*"'^^'  *  momentary 
sT»  ^^  t  f    ^  '^''"'''  '''^  '•^^^"•e''  to  the  man  before  her 
Itr^^     "P  at  Anthony.     His  face  was  sombre     He 
wa3  mdes  away  and  muttered  as  if  to  himself  : 
,_  Where  could  he  want  to  stop  though  ?  " 

to  look  aVhk  */  T''  •*'"«  °"  "^^  tl'at  I  would  want 
take  hi^  •.?/*"•?""  "°^'  *°  ^'■O'"  I  would  willingly 
^thaZhthr^r'^K'''*'"'''"^   ""''  •'and  frankly  and 
u    .   ?    ,'"^^*'' '°  ''*''  ^°'<=«'  "  but  you-Roderick  '■ 

biS^r  ''"''  '^"  '*  ^"^  -^'  -''  ^"'^ate  in 

and  ILlv  W^;    '^''''',  "^'^V  •'^  '^'-^  ^'h  a  conscious 
and  hasty  heartiness  and,  as  if  suddenly  ashamed  of  the 
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sound  of  his  voice,  turned  half  round  and  absolutely 
walked  away  from  the  motionless  girl.  He  even  resisted 
the  temptation  to  look  back  till  it  was  too  late.  The 
gravel  path  lay  empty  to  the  very  gate  of  the  park.  She 
was  gone — vanished.  He  had  an  impression  that  he 
had  missed  some  sort  of  chance.  He  felt  sad.  That 
excited  sense  of  his  own  conduct  which  had  kept  him 
up  for  the  last  ten  days  buoyed  him  no  more.  Ht  had 
succeeded ! 

He  strolled  on  aimlessly  a  prey  to  gentle  melancholy. 
He  walked  and  walked.  There  were  but  few  people 
about  in  this  breathing  space  of  a  poor  neighbourhood. 
Under  certain  conditions  of  life  there  is  precious  little 
time  left  for  mere  breathing.  But  still  a  few  here  and 
there  were  indulging  in  that  luxury;  yet  few  as  they 
were  Captain  Anthony,  though  the  least  exclusive  of  men, 
resented  their  presence.  Solitude  had  been  his  best 
friend.  He  wanted  some  place  where  he  could  sit  down 
and  be  alone.  And  in  his  need  his  thoughts  turned  to  the 
sea  which  had  given  him  so  much  of  that  congenial  solitude. 
There,  if  always  with  his  ship  (but  that  was  an  integral  part 
of  him)  he  could  always  be  as  solitary  as  he  chose.  Yes. 
Get  out  to  sea  ! 

The  night  of  the  town  with  its  strings  of  lights,  rigid, 
and  crossed  like  a  net  of  flames,  thrown  over  the  sombre 
immensity  of  walls,  closed  round  him,  with  its  artificial 
brilliance  overhung  by  an  emphatic  blackness,  its  un- 
-latural  animation  of  a  restless,  overdriven  humanity. 
His  thoughts  which  somehow  were  inclined  to  pity  every 
passing  figure,  every  single  person  glimpsed  under  a  street 
lamp,  fixed  themselves  at  last  upon  a  figure  which  certainly 
could  not  have  been  seen  under  the  lamps  on  that  particu- 
lar night.  A  figure  unknown  to  him.  A  figure  shut  up 
within  high  unscaleable  walls  of  stone  or  bricks  till  next 
morning  .  .  .  The  figure  of  Flora  de  Barral's  father.  De 
Barral  the  financier — the  convict. 

There  is  something  in  that  word  with  its  suggestions  of 
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guilt  and  retribution  which  arrests  the  thought.    We  feel 

Us  effect^"r  '"  ■^''  ""^  ^*"'  ""^^  mysterio  Jin 
R^r^fr^  "^  ^  ^'  ^'"y  °'  '""°<=^"''  it  was  as  if  old  de 
Barral  had  been  down  to  the  Nether  Regions.    Impossible 

Sf  thi^k^wZf  °\^yf'-^--^  '"en.    What  would 

Anthony,  a  little  awed,  as  one  is  by  a  range  of  feelin<., 

thothr^w'^^iTf  ^  ^^P'  comfoLd  himse/f  by '"^^^ 
thought  that  probably  the  old  fellow  would  have  littte 
to  say.  He  wouldn't  want  to  talk  about  it.  No  man 
would     It  must  have  been  a  real  hell  to  him 

And  then  Anthony,  at  the  end  of  the  day  in  which  he 
had  gone  through  a  marriage  ceremony  whh  Flora  de 
Barral.  ceased  to  think  of  Flora's  father  except  i  in 
some  sort,  the  captive  of  his  triumph.  He  turned  to  the 
cental  contemplation  of  the  white,  delicate  and  appla!  ng 
face  with  great  blue  eyes  which  he  had  seen  wee^  and 

Shv's  '°°.'  P"'"'".^^'  ''  ^■'"'  --times  :^^Tn 
credulity    sometimes  with  doubt  and  pain,  but  alwavs 

STsUr  It^^r  '°  ''''  *^"^  ^'y  right'intll^ 
^Tk  ,  T  *  "^^^P  ""^'P""^  which  was  something 
mo  e  han  love-he  said  to  himself,_as  men  understand  it' 
More  .?    Or  was  it  only  something  other  ?    Yes.     It  was 

wli  A  ,.  ,  °*  ^"  ^"^^'"g  ^"d  =ta«ling  dream  in 
id    J'^''  *'''  ''^^  "°^"  '"  '^'^  ^™^-^  t'e  suffering 

wifhSXms'''  ''°"''  *°  *'^  ^'^'P  ^"-^  *^^*  "■«•>*  ^'«Pt 
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CHAPTER    FIVE 


THE  GREAT  DE  BARRALL 


RENOVATED  certainly  the  saloon  of  the  Ferndale  was 
to  receive  the  "  strange  woman."  The  mellowness  of 
its  old-f  ashion'^d,  tarnished  decoration  was  gone.  And 
Anthony  looking  round  saw  the  glitter,  the  gleams,  the 
colour  of  new  things,  untried,  tmused,  very  bright — too 
bright.  The  workmen  had  gone  only  last  night ;  and  the 
last  piece  of  work  they  did  was  the  hanging  of  the  heavy 
curtains  which  looped  midway  the  length  of  the  saloon — 
divided  it  in  two  if  released,  cutting  off  the  after  end  with 
its  companion-way  leading  direct  on  the  poop,  from  the 
forepart  with  its  outlet  on  the  deck ;  making  a  privacy 
within  a  privacy,  as  though  Captain  Anthony  could  not 
place  obstacles  enough  between  his  new  happiness  and  the 
men  who  shared  his  life  at  sea.  He  inspected  that  arrange- 
ment with  an  approving  eye  then  made  a  particular  visita- 
tion of  the  whole,  ending  by  opening  a  door  which  led 
into  a  large  stateroom  made  of  two  knocked  into  one.  It 
was  very  well  furnished  and  had,  instead  of  the  usual 
bedplace  of  such  cabins,  an  elaborate  swinging  cot  of  the 
latest  pattern.  Anthony  tilted  it  a  httle  by  wav  of  trial. 
"  The  old  man  will  be  very  comfortable  in  here,"  he  said 
to  himself,  and  stepped  back  into  the  saloon  closing  the 
door  gently.  Then  another  thought  occurred  to  him 
obvious  under  the  circumstances  but  strangely  enough 
presenting  itself  for  the  first  time.  "  Jove  !  Won't  he 
get  a  shock,"  thought  Roderick  Anthony. 

He  went  hastily  on  deck.    "  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Franklin." 
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The  mate  was  not  very  far.  "  Oh  I  Here  you  are. 
»«  .  .  .  Mrs.  Anthony'll  be  coming  on  board  presently. 
Just  give  me  a  caU  when  you  see  the  cab  "  ^ 

Then,  without  nclicing  the  gloominess  of  the  mate's 
countenance  he  went  in  again.  Not  a  friendly  word,  not  a 
professional  remark,  or  a  small  joke,  not  J  much  as  a 

rzLrwer:  "^-^  "-'■"  ^°^'^^"«-  j-*  *-^ 

We  know  that  when  the  moment  came,  he  thought  better 
of  It  and  decided  to  meet  Flora's  father  in  that  privacy 
of  the  main  cabm  which  he  had  been  so  careful  to  arrange 
Why  Anthony  appeared  to  shrink  from  the  contact,  he  who 
.^1  ??"'"*'y  self-confident  not  only  to  face  but  to 
absolutely  create  a  situation  almost  insane  in  its  audacious 
generosity,  is  difficult  to  explain.  Perhaps  when  he  cTme 
on  the  poop  for  a  glance  he  found  that  man  so  different 

^^f  I  T/^"'  ■'^  '""^"'"^  t'^^t  he  decided  to  meet 
hun  for  the  first  time  out  of  everybody's  sight.  Possibly 
the  general  secrecy  of  his  relation  to  the  girl  might  have 
mfluenced  him.  Truly  he  may  well  have  been  dLayed 
That  mans  commg  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the 
necessity  to  speak  and  act  a  lie ;  to  appear  what  he  wa^ 
not  and  what  he  could  never  be,  unless,  unless 

,l/L'^°''*;*!,'"  ^y '' y°"  •''«=  t^at  for  various  reasons, 
dl  having  to  do  with  the  delicate  rectitude  of  his  nature 
Roderick  Anthony  (a  man  of  whom  his  chief  mate  used 
to  say:  he  doesnt  know  what  fear  is)  was  frightened. 
Ill /h  '\t  Nemesis  which  overtakes  generosity  too,  hke 
ail  the  other  imprudences  of  men  who  dare  to  be  lawless 
ftnU  proud  .  ,  .'* 

hJT'L^T"  f*y  ^^''^"  ^  '"^"'red,  for  Marlow 
had  stopped  abruptly  and  kept  silent  in  the  shadow  of  the 
'xx)kcase. 

'_I  say  this  because  that  man  whom  chance  had  thrown 
in  Flora  s  way  was  both  :  lawless  and  proud.  Whether  he 
knew  anything  about  it  or  not  it  does  not  matter.  Very 
hkely  not.    One  may  fling  a  glove  in  the  face  of  nature 
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and  in  the  face  of  one's  own  moral  endurance  quite  inno- 
cently, with  a  simplicity  which  wears  the  aspect  of  perfectly 
Satanic  conceit.  However,  as  I  have  said  it  does  not 
matter.  It's  a  transgression  all  the  same  and  has  got  to  be 
paid  for  in  the  usual  way.  But  never  mind  that.  I 
paused  because,  like  Anthony,  I  find  a  difficulty,  a  sort  of 
dread  in  coming  to  grips  with  old  de  Barral. 

You  remember  I  had  a  glimpse  of  him  once.  He  was  not 
an  imposing  personality :  tall,  thin,  straight,  stiff,  faded, 
moving  with  short  steps  and  with  a  gliding  motion,  speaking 
in  an  even  low  voice.  When  the  sea  was  rough  he  wasn't 
much  seen  on  deck — at  least  not  walking.  He  caught 
hold  of  things  then  and  dragged  himself  along  as  far  as  the 
after  skylight  where  he  would  sit  for  hours.  Our,  then 
young,  friend  offered  once  to  assist  him  and  this  service  was 
the  first  beginning  of  a  sort  of  friendship.  He  clung  hard 
to  one — Powell  says,  with  no  figurative  intention.  Powell 
was  always  on  the  lookout  to  assist,  and  to  assist  mainly 
Mrs.  Anthony,  because  he  clung  so  jolly  hard  to  her  that 
Powell  was  afraid  of  her  being  dragged  down  notwithstanding 
that  she  very  soon  became  very  sure-footed  in  all  sorts  of 
weather.  And  Powell  was  the  only  one  ready  to  assist 
at  hand  because  Anthony  (by  that  time)  seemed  to  be  afraid 
to  come  near  them  ;  the  unforgiving  Franklin  always  looked 
wrathfuUy  the  other  way  ;  the  boatswain,  if  up  there,  acted 
likewise  but  sheepishly ;  and  any  hands  that  happened  to  be 
on  the  poop  (a  feeling  spreads  mysteriously  all  over  a  ship) 
shunned  him  as  though  he  had  been  the  devil. 

We  know  how  he  arrived  on  board.  For  my  part  I 
know  so  little  of  prisons  that  I  haven't  the  faintest  notion 
how  one  leaves  them.  It  seems  as  abominable  an  operation 
as  the  other,  the  shutting  up  with  its  mental  suggestions  of 
bang,  snap,  crash  and  the  empty  silence  outside — where  an 
instant  before  you  were — you  were — and  now  no  longer  are. 
Perfectly  devilish.  And  the  release !  I  don't  know  wh.  h 
is  worse.  How  do  they  do  it  ?  Pull  the  string,  door  flies 
open,  man  flies  through :  Out  you  go !   Adios  I   And  in  the 
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space  where  a  second  before  you  vere  not,  in  the  silent  space 
there  IS  a  figure  going  away,  limping.    Why  hmping  ? 
I  don  t  know.    That's  how  I  see  it.    One  has  a  notion  of 
a  maimrng,  crippling  process  ;  of  the  individual  coming  back 
damaged  m  some  sub'le  way.    I  admit  it  is  a  fantastic 
haUucmatwn,  but  I  can't  help  it.    Of  course  I  know  that 
the  proceedmgs  of  the  best  machine-made  humanity  are 
employed  with  judicious  care  and  so  on.     I  am  absurd,  no 
doubt,  but  still  ...  Oh  yes  it's  idiotic.    When  I  pass  one 
of  these  places  ...  did  you  notice  that  there  is  something 
infernal  about  the  aspect  of  every  individual  stone  or 
brick  of  them,  something  malicious  as  if  mutter  were 
enjoying  its  revenge  of  the  contemptuous  spirit  of  man. 
Did  you  notice  ?    You  didn't  ?    Eh?    Well  I  am  perhaps 
a  httle  mad  on  that  point.    When  I  pass  one  of  these 
places  I  must  avert  my  eyes.    I  couldn't  have  gone  to  meet 
de  Barral.     I  should  have  shrunk  from  the  ordeal.     You'll 
notice  that  it  looks  as  if  Anthony  (a  brave  man  indubitably) 
had  shirked  it  too.    Little  Fyne's  flight  of  fancy  picturing 
three  people  m  the  fatal  four  wheeler— you  remember  ?— 
went  wide  of  the  truth.     There  were  only  two  people  in  the 
four  wheeler.    Flora  did  :,ot  shrink.    Women  can  stand 
anything.    The  dear  creatures  have  no  imagination  when 
It  comes  to  solid  facts  of  life.     In  sentimental  regions- 
I  wont  say.     It's  another  thing  altogether.    There  they 
shrink  from  or  rush  to  embrace  ghosts  of  their  own  creation 
just  the  same  as  any  fool-man  would. 

No.  I  suppose  the  girl  Flora  went  on  that  errand 
reasonably  And  then,  why  I  This  was  the  moment  for 
which  she  had  Uved.  It  was  her  only  point  of  contact  with 
existence.  Oh  yes.  She  had  been  assisted  by  the  Fynes. 
Andkmdly.  Certainly.  Kindly.  But  that's  not  enough. 
Ihere  is  a  kmd  way  of  assisting  our  feUow-creatures  which 
is  enough  to  break  their  hearts  whUe  it  saves  their  outer 
envelope.  How  cold,  how  infernally  cold  she  must  have 
lelt— unless  when  she  was  made  to  burn  with  indignation 
or  shame.    Man,  we  know,  cannot  Uve  by  bread  alone  but 
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hang  me  if  I  don't  believe  that  some  women  could  live  by 
love  alone.  If  there  be  a  flame  in  human  beings  fed  by 
varied  ingredients  earthly  and  spiritual  which  tinge  it  in 
different  hues,  then  I  seem  to  see  the  colour  of  theirs.  It  is 
azure  .  .  .  What  the  devil  are  you  laughing  at  .  .  ." 

Marlow  jumped  up  and  strode  out  ot  the  shadow  as  if 
lifted  by  indignation  but  there  was  the  flicker  of  a  smile 
on  his  lips.  "  You  say  I  don't  know  women.  Maybe. 
It's  just  as  well  not  to  come  too  close  to  the  shrine.  But  I 
have  a  clear  notion  of  woman.  In  all  of  them,  termagant, 
flirt,  crank,  washerwoman,  blue-stocking,  outcast  and  even 
in  the  ordinary  fool  of  the  ordinary  commerce  there  is 
something  left,  if  only  a  spark.  And  when  there  is  a  spark 
there  can  always  be  a  flame  .  .  ." 

He  went  bacV  into  the  shadow  ai.1  sat  down  again. 

"  I  don't  -nt  II  to  say  that  Flora  dc  Barral  was  one 
of  the  sort  that  could  live  by  love  alone.  In  fact  she  had 
managed  to  live  without.  But  still,  in  the  distrust  of 
herself  and  of  others  she  looked  for  love,  any  kind  of  love, 
as  women  will.  And  that  confounded  jail  was  the  only 
spot  where  she  could  see  it — for  she  had  no  reason  to  dis- 
trust her  father. 

She  was  there  in  good  time.  I  see  her  gazing  across  the 
road  at  these  walls  which  are,  properly  speaking,  awful. 
You  do  indeed  se<:m  to  feel  along  the  very  lines  and  angles 
of  the  unholy  biilk,  the  fall  of  time,  drop  by  drop,  hour  by 
hour,  leaf  by  leuf,  with  a  gentle  and  implacable  slowness. 
And  a  voiceless  melancholy  comes  over  one,  invading,  over- 
powering like  a  dream,  penetrating  and  mortal  like  poison. 

When  de  Barral  came  out  she  experienced  a  sort  of 
shock  to  see  that  he  was  exactly  as  she  remembered  him. 
Perhaps  a  httle  smaller.  Otherwise  unchanged.  You 
come  out  in  the  same  clothes,  you  know.  I  can't  tell 
whether  he  was  looking  for  her.  No  doubt  he  was. 
Whether  he  recognized  her  ?  Very  likely.  She  crossed 
the  road  and  at  once  there  was  reproduced  at  a  distance  of 
years,  as  if  by  some  mocking  witchcraft,  the  sight  so  familiar 
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^tl!"  hU*^"?  •  *■'  ^"i?*"*""  °'  *'"  '^"^''^  *  Barral  walking 
ri         *J^''  **""«'''**'•    °"*  =«"""  <»"  o'  prison  in  thf 

mat  er  how  long  one  ha,  been  put  away  there.  Oh,  hey 
last !  They  last!  But  there  is  something  which  is  pre^ 
served  by  prison  life  even  better  than  one^s  discarded 
dothmg.  It  .s  the  force,  the  vividness  of  one's  sen  ments 
A  monastery  will  do  that  too;  but  in  the  unriy^Lus: 
^afon  of  a  ,aj  you  are  thrown  back  wholly  uS  your- 

SpTr^'ttfr  aff  T'"'  "™  "f  ''''"'■    ^he  PeopU  ouSe 
disperse  their  affections,  you  hoard  yours,  you  nurse  them 

mto  intensity.    What  they  let  slipf  what  they  forgS™ 

Im'nHfr'"'"'  "^^  ''?'"«"  °'  ''«*  "^«'  yo  hold  on  to" 
amplify,  exaggerate  into   a  rank  growth   of   memories 

They  can  ook  with  a  smile  at  the  troubles  and  pains  of  he 

C  nM  h''°"  "'^h  ."'"^  P'^"^  ^'•'P  °"  P-^^K  ^t  your 
inThe  1.H  .T,f  ■  °^'^  f  «P«°"«.  oM  dreams,  ass^ing^u 
in  the  dead  stUlness  of  your  present  where  nothing  moves 
except  the  irrecoverable  minutes  of  your  life 
De  Barral  was  out  and.  for  a  time  speechless,  being  led 

world    hTv''^\^''  '"^  *^'«'»  ^^^'^  °'  the'f  2 
world,   by  his  daughter.    Flora  controUed  herself  weU 

^h^'kI^'w  "'°"«  ''"'^'^y  ^"^  «'"><'  distance.  TheTab 
ifl^ow  *  H™''  the  comer-round  several  come  s  for 
all  I  know.  He  was  flustered,  out  of  breath,  when  she 
helped  him  in  and  followed  herself.  Inside  that  rouSg 
box.  turning  towards  that  recovered  presence  with  her  hear? 
too  full  for  words  she  felt  the  desire  of  tears  she  had 
managed  to  keep  down  abandon  her  suddenly  her  h^f 
mournfu^half-triumphant  exultation  subside.'^verj  5bre 
of  her  body,  relaxed  in  tendemess,  go  stiff  in  the  close  look 

ttirVel/h  '"•  H«"*-.di*'»t-  There  was  some 
har/^nH  '  ,  'J^  somethmg  between  them,  something 
hard  and  impalpable,  the  ghost  of  these  high  walls.        ^ 

How  old  he  was,  how  unlike  ! 

She  shook  off  this  impres.-on,  amazed  and  frightened  bv 
"oi  course.    And  remorseful  too.    Naturally.    She  S 
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her  arms  round  hU  neck.  He  returned  that  hug 
awkwardly,  as  if  not  in  perfect  control  of  his  arms,  with  a 
fumbling  and  uncertain  pressure.  She  hid  her  face  on  his 
breast  It  was  as  though  she  were  pressing  it  against  a 
stone.  They  released  each  other  and  presently  the  cab 
was  rolling  along  at  a  jog-trot  to  the  docks  with  those  two 
people  as  far  apart  as  they  could  get  from  each  other,  m 
opposite  comers. 

After  a  silence  given  up  to  mutual  exammation  he 
uttered  his  first  coherent  sentence  outside  the  walls  of  the 
prison. 

"  What  has  done  for  me  was  envy.  Envy.  There  was 
a  lot  of  them  just  bursting  with  it  every  time  they  looked 
my  way.    I  was  doing  too  well.    So  they  went  to  the  Public 

Prosecutor " 

She  said  hastily  "  Yes !  Yes  !  I  know,"  and  he  glared 
as  if  resentful  that  the  child  had  turned  into  a  young 
woman  without  waiting  for  him  to  come  out.  "  What  do 
you  know  about  it  ?  "  he  asked.  "  You  were  too  young." 
His  speech  was  soft.  The  old  voice,  the  old  voice !  It 
gave  her  a  thriU.  She  recogniied  its  pointless  gentleness 
always  the  same  no  matter  what  he  had  to  say.  And  she 
remembered  that  he  never  had  much  to  say  when  he  came 
down  to  see  her.  It  was  she  who  chattered,  chattered, 
on  their  walks,  whUe  sti8  and  with  a  rigidly-carried  head, 
he  dropped  a  gentle  word  now  and  then. 

Moved  by  these  recollections  waking  up  within  her,  she 
explained  to  him  that  within  the  last  year  she  had  read  and 
studied  the  report  of  the  trial.  ^ 

"  I  went  through  the  files  of  several  papers,  papa. 
He  looked  at  her  suspiciously.  The  reports  were 
probably  very  incomplete.  No  doubt  the  reporters  had 
garbled  his  evidence.  They  were  determined  to  give  him 
no  chance  either  in  court  or  before  the  public  opinion.  It 
was  a  conspiracy.  ..."  My  counsel  was  a  fool  too,"  he 
added.  "  Did  you  notice  ?  A  perfect  fool." 
She  laid  her  hand  on  his  am  soothingly.    "  Is  it  worth 
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while  talking  about  that  awful  time  ?  It  is  so  far  awav 
now  She  shuddered  slightly  at  the  thought  of  all  tlw 
horrible  years  which  had  passed  over  her  young  head  • 

fnd  h^  1,  v"rf  ^^  ''"'"'•  ^'^'^  ^'^  i"  his  corner 
and  bowed  h.s  head.  But  in  a  little  while  he  made  her 
jump  by  asking  suddenly  : 

'■  Who  has  got  hold  of  the  Lone  Valley  Railway  ?  That's 
what  they  were  after  mainly.  Somebody  has  got  t 
Water.        .""•  8^^"'^'' ''^»' ?    Or  was  it  that  tllow 

ing  o'f~h!s1S.'  """•"  '''  "''  ""'"  """^  '^  ''"'  **""»• 
,."  °°I''L  {"'"T  '  "  '''=  ««>ai">ed  softly.  Hadn't  her 
w^Vf  u"'  ^'^y"^-  She  had  left  them-ofcours^ 
Why  did  she  ?     It   was  his   first    question  ab^^    he/^f 

these^Ws^'Tr""-  '^'^  '"'  ""'  ''*"'  '"  "^^"^ 
these  horrors.    They  were  impossihJe  to  describe     She 

perceived  though  that  he  had  not  expected  aninswer 

because  she  heard  him  muttering  to  himW^lf  that  •   "There 

a^^uS.:d?eS>  "'''''  "'  '"'''  '°-  ^'  -'-« 

y  y.  •  I  -tn't  think  of  these  things,  papa,"  she  said 

•  '.       ,.''".  ^^^  her  with  that  invariable  gentle- 

ThTh'  '"  ^'"f^^»'l'^'»«d  now  to  detect  some  rather  ugly 

shades  what  else  had  he  to  think  about  ?    Another  yeaj  or 

wo.  If  they  had  only  left  him  alone,  he  and  everXd^ 

else  would  have  been  all  right,  rolling  in  money ;  and^e 

his^daughter,  could  have  married  anybody-anyb^J     a 

All  this  was  to  him  like  yesterday,  a  long  yesterday 
a    yesterday   gone   over   innumerable    time!.  ^S' 

for  that  old  man  of  which  his  daughter  who  had  not  he^ 

hut  out  of  the  world  could  have  Z  idea.    ShVwTto^ 

the  oiUy  livmg  figure  out  of  that  past,  and  it  wTperha^ 

m  perfect  good  faith  that  he  add^,  'coldly.  ^xJ^S 
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and  thin-lipped  :    "  I  lived  only  for  you,  I  may  say.    I 
suppose  you  understand  that.    There  were  only  you  and 

me." 

Moved  by  this  declaration,  wondering  that  it  did  not 
warm  her  heart  more,  she  murmured  a  few  endearing  words 
while  the  uppermost  thought  in  her  mind  was  that  she 
must  tell  him  now  of  the  situation.  She  had  expected  to 
be  questioned  anxiously  about  herself— and  while  she 
desired  it  she  shrank  from  the  answers  she  would  have  to 
make.  But  her  father  seemed  strangely,  unnaturaUy 
incurious.  It  looked  as  if  there  would  be  no  questions. 
Still  this  was  an  opening.  This  seemed  to  be  the  time  for 
her  to  begin.  And  she  began.  She  began  by  saying 
that  she  had  always  felt  like  that.  There  were  two  of 
them,  to  live  for  each  other.  And  if  he  only  knew  what 
she  had  gone  through  ! 

Ensconced  in  his  comer,  with  his  arms  folded,  he  stared 
out  of  the  cab  window  at  the  street.  How  little  he  was 
changed  after  aU.  It  was  the  unmovable  expression,  the 
faded  stare  she  used  to  see  on  the  esplanade  whenever 
walking  by  his  side  hand  in  hand  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
face— while  she  chattered,  chattered.  It  was  the  same 
stiff,  silent  figure  which  at  a  word  from  her  would  turn 
rigidly  into  a  shop  and  buy  her  anything  it  occurred  to 
her  that  she  would  like  to  have.  Flora  de  Barral's  voice 
faltered.  He  bent  on  her  that  well-remembered  glance 
in  which  she  had  never  read  anything  as  a  child,  except  the 
consciousness  of  her  existence.  And  that  was  enough 
for  a  child  who  had  never  known  demonstrative  affection. 
But  she  had  lived  a  life  so  starved  of  aU  feeling  that  this 
was  no  longer  enough  for  her.  What  was  the  good  of 
telling  him  the  story  of  all  these  miseries  now  past  and 
gone  of  all  those  bewildering  difficulties  and  humiliations  ? 
What  she  must  tell  him  was  difficult  enough  to  say. 
She  approached  it  by  remarking  cheerfully  : 

"  You  haven't  even  asked  me  where  I  am  taking  you. 
He  started  like  a  somnambulist  awakened  suddenly, 
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and  there  was  now  some  meanmg  in  his  stare ;  a  sort  of 
alarmed  speculation.    He  opened  his  mouth  slowly.    Flora 
struck  in  with  forced  gaiety.     "  Vou  would  never'guess." 
He  waited,  still  more  startled  and  suspicious.    "  Guess ! 
Why  don't  you  tell  me  ?  " 

He  uncrossed  his  arms  and  leaned  forward  towards 
her.  She  got  hold  of  one  of  his  hands.  "You  must  know 
first  .  .  ."  She  paused,  made  an  effort :  "  I  am 
married,  papa." 

For  a  moment  they  kept  perfectly  still  in  that  cab 
rollwg  on  at  a  steady  jog-trot  through  a  narrow  city 
street  full  of  bustie.  Whatever  she  expected  she  did  not 
expect  to  feel  his  hand  snatched  away  from  her  grasp  as 
if  from  a  bum  or  a  contamination.  De  Barral  fresh  from 
the  stagnant  torment  of  the  prison  (where  nothing 
happens)  had  not  expected  that  sort  of  news.  It  seemed 
to  stick  in  his  throat.    In  strangled  low  tones  he  cried  out. 

You— married  ?  You,  Flora !  When  ?  Married  I  What 
for  ?    Who  to  ?    Married  !  " 

His  eyes  which  were  blue  like  hers,  only  faded,  without 
depth,  seemed  to  start  out  of  their  orbits.  He  did  reaUy 
look  as  if  he  were  choking.  He  even  put  his  hand  to 
his  collar  .  ,  ." 


"  You  know,"  continued  Marlow  out  of  the  shadow  of 
the  bookcase  and  nearly  invisible  in  the  depths  of  the 
arm-chair,  "  the  only  time  I  saw  him  he  had  given  me  the 
mipression  of  absolute  rigidity,  as  though  he  had  swaUowed 
a  poker.  But  it  seems  that  he  could  collapse.  I  can  hardly 
picture  this  to  myself.  I  understand  that  he  did  collapse 
to  a  certain  extent  in  his  corner  of  the  cab.  The  unex- 
pected had  crumpled  him  up.  She  regarded  him  perplexed, 
pitying,  a  little  disillusioned,  and  nodded  at  him  gravely  : 
Yes.  Married.  What  she  did  not  like  was  to  see  hini 
smile  in  a  manner  far  from  encouraging  to  the  devotion  of  a 
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daughter.  There  was  something  unintentionally  savage 
in  it.  Old  de  Barral  could  not  quite  command  his  muscles, 
as  yet.    But  he  had  recovered  command  of  his  gentle  voice. 

"  You  were  just  saying  that  in  this  wide  world  there 
we  were,  only  you  and  I,  to  stick  to  each  other." 

She  was  dimly  aware  of  the  scathing  intention  lurking 
in  these  soft  low  tones,  in  these  words  which  appealed  to 
her  poignantly.  She  defended  herself.  Never,  never  for  a 
single  moment  had  she  ceased  to  think  of  him.  Neither 
did  he  cease  to  think  of  her,  he  said,  with  as  much  sinister 
emphasis  as  he  was  capable  of. 

"  But,  papa,"  she  cried,  "  I  haven't  been  shut  up  like 
you."  She  didn't  mind  speaking  of  it  because  he  was 
innocent.  He  hadn't  been  understood.  It  was  a  mis- 
fortune of  the  most  cruel  kind  but  no  more  disgraceful 
than  an  illness,  a  maiming  accident  or  some  other  visitation 
of  blind  fate.  "  I  wish  I  had  been  too.  But  I  was  alone 
out  in  the  world,  the  horrid  world,  that  very  world  which 
had  used  you  so  badly." 

"  And  you  couldn't  go  about  in  it  without  finding  some- 
body to  fall  in  love  with  ?  "  he  said.  A  jealous  rage 
affected  his  brain  like  the  fumes  of  wine,  rising  from  some 
secret  depths  of  his  being  so  long  deprived  of  all  emotions. 
The  hollows  at  the  comers  of  his  lips  became  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  puffy  roundness  of  his  cheeks.  Images, 
visions,  obsess  with  particular  force,  men  withdrawn  from 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  active  life.  "  And  I  did  nothing 
but  think  of  you !  "  he  exclaimed  imder  his  breath,  con- 
temptuously. "  Think  of  you  !  You  haunted  me,  I  tell 
you." 

Flora  said  to  herself  that  there  was  a  being  who  loved 
her.  "Then  we  have  been  haunting  each  other,"  she 
declared  with  a  pang  of  remorse.  For  indeed  he  had 
haunted  her  nearly  out  of  the  world,  into  a  final  and 
irremediable  desertion.  "  Some  day  I  shall  tell  you  .  ■  . 
No.  I  don't  think  I  can  ever  tell  you.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  was  mad.    But  what's  the  good  ?    It's  all 
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over  now.    We  shaU  forget  all  this.    There  shaU  be  nothing 
to  remind  us." 

De  Barral  moved  his  shoiilders. 

"  I  should  think  you  were  mad  to  tie  yourself  to  .  .  . 
How  long  is  it  since  you  are  married  ?  " 

She  answered  "  Not  long  "  that  being  the  only  answer 
she  dared  to  make.  Everything  was  so  different  from 
what  she  imagined  it  would  be.  He  wanted  to  know 
why  she  had  said  nothing  of  it  in  any  of  her  letters ;  in  her 
last  letter.    She  said  : 

"  It  was  after." 

"  So  recently  !  "  he  wondered.  "  Couldn't  yoi  wait  at 
least  till  I  came  out  ?  You  could  have  told  me ;  asked  me  ; 
consulted  me  !    Let  me  see " 

She  shook  her  head  negatively.  And  he  was  appalled. 
He  thought  to  himself :  Who  can  he  be  ?  Some  miserable, 
silly  youth  without  a  penny.  Or  perhaps  some  scoundrel  ? 
Without  making  any  expressive  movement  he  wrung  his 
loosely-clasped  hands  till  the  joints  cracked.  He  looked 
at  her.  She  was  pretty.  Some  low  scoundrel  who  will  cast 
her  off.  Some  plausible  vagabond.  ..."  You  couldn't 
wait — eh  ?  " 

Again  she  made  a  slight  negative  sign. 

"  Why  not  ?  What  was  the  h'irry  ?  She  cast  down 
her  eyes.  "It  had  to  be.  Yes.  It  was  sudden,  but  it  had 
to  be." 

He  leaned  towards  her,  his  mouth  open,  his  eyes  wild 
with  virtuous  ganger,  but  meeting  the  absolute  candour  of 
her  raised  glance  threw  himself  back  into  his  comer  again. 

"  So  tremendously  in  love  with  each  other— was  that 
it  ?  Couldn't  let  a  father  have  his  daughter  all  to  himself 
even  for  a  day  after — after  such  a  separation.  And  you 
know  I  never  had  anyone,  I  had  no  friends.  What  did  I 
want  with  those  people  one  meets  in  the  City.  The  best 
of  them  are  ready  to  cut  your  throat.  Yes!  Business 
men,  gentlemen,  any  sort  of  men  and  women— out  of 
spite,  or  to  get  something.    Oh  yes,  they  can  talk  fair 
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enough  if  they  think  there's  something  to  be  got  out  of 
you.  .  .  ."  His  voice  was  a  mere  breath  yet  every  word 
came  to  Flora  as  distinctly  as  if  charged  with  all  the  moving 
power  of  passion.  .  .  .  "  My  girl,  I  looked  at  them  makmg 
up  to  me  and  I  would  say  to  myself :  What  do  I  care  for 
all  that !  I  am  a  business  man.  I  am  the  great  Mr.  de 
Barral  (yes,  yes,  some  of  them  twisted  their  mouths  at  it, 
but  I  was  the  great  Mr.  de  Barral)  and  I  have  my  little 
girl.    I  wanted  nobody  and  I  have  never  had  anybody." 

A  true  emotion  had  unsealed  his  Ups  but  the  words 
that  came  out  of  them  were  no  louder  than  the  murmur 
of  a  light  wind.    It  died  away. 

"  That's  just  it,"  said  Flora  de  Barral  under  her  breath. 
V  iihout  removing  his  eyes  from  her  he  took  off  his  hat. 
It  "as  a  tall  hat.  The  hat  of  the  trial.  The  hat  of  the 
tiiumb-nail  sketches  in  the  illustrated  papers.  One  comes 
out  in  the  same  clothes,  but  seclusion  counts !  It  is  well 
known  that  lurid  visions  haunt  secluded  men,  monks, 
hermits — then  why  not  prisoners  ?  De  Barral  the  convict 
took  off  the  silk  hat  of  the  financier  de  Barral  and  deposited 
it  on  the  front  seat  of  the  cab.  Then  he  blew  out  his 
cheeks.    He  was  red  in  the  face. 

"And  then  what  happens?"  he  began  again  in  his 
contained  voice.  "  Here  I  am,  overthrown,  broken  by 
envy,  maUce  and  all  uncharitableness.  I  come  out — and 
what  do  I  find  ?  I  find  that  my  girl  Flora  has  gone  and 
married  some  man  or  other,  perhaps  a  fool,  how  do  I  know  ; 
or  perhaps — anyway  not  good  enough." 

"  Stop,  papa." 

"  A  silly  love  affair  as  likely  as  not,"  he  continued 
monotonously,  his  thin  Ups  writhing  between  the  ill- 
omened  sunk  comers.  "  And  a  very  suspicious  thing  it 
is  too,  on  the  part  of  a  loving  daughter." 

She  tried  to  interrupt  him  but  he  went  on  till  she  actually 
clapped  her  hand  on  his  mouth.  He  rolled  his  eyes  a  bit 
but  when  she  took  her  hand  away  he  remained  silent. 

"  Wait.    I  must  tell  you.  .  .  .  And  first  of  all,  papa. 
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understand  this,  for  everything's  in  that :  he  is  the  most 

generous  man  m  the  world.    He  is         ■•  ^* 

De  Barral  very  still  in  his  .orner  ut'tered  with  an  eilort  ■ 

_  You  are  m  love  with  him."  ' 

ha^T*''^  '  '"^  "^"^^  *°  "*■    ^  «'«  thinking  of  you     I 

you.    It  was  then  that  he  came.    Only  then     At  thit 
time  when-when  I  was  going  to  give  up."  '^'' 

underst^^^irt'"''  ^"^'^  "'"'  ^^^  ^  "  y«^™«g  t"  be 
sympathy     He  declared  without  animation  : 

I  would  hke  to  break  his  neck." 
"S'J'v  r^H',"'"!f  »clamation  of  the  overburdened. 
Bnf  h   Ji^    .      ^'^  '""^''^^  '•™  ^th  frightened  eyes 
But  he  did  not  appear  insane  or  in  any  othef  way  foS 

Setim?'  xf  *:f.'f-J'^^^"^"-  lasted  LTme 
lune  time.    Then  suddenly  ke  asked  : 

'  What's  your  name  then  ?  " 

hl°'u^  Tf*"*  ^  *^^  profound  trouble  of  the  task  before 
her  she  did  not  understand  what  the  question  mea^t 

He;?l   ""  *^«y  flushing,  she  whispered  :  "  ^ttony."' 

Her  father,  a  red  spot  on  each  cheek,  leaned  his  head  hick 
weanlym  the  comer  of  the  cab.  "^ea  nis  nead  back 

■'Anthony.  What  is  he?  Where  did  he  spring  from  ?  " 
Papa,  It  was  m  the  country,  on  a  road—" 

He  groaned,  "  On  a  road,"  and  closed  his  eyes. 

lots  of  W  T>.  *°  "''P'^u"  *°  y°"  "°^-  We  shall  have 
Rnf  I       J    ^J^  "^  *^^8'  ^  <=°"ld  not  tell  you  now 

T  No'Jhint''- w'"""'  ''^r  ^°'  "°"  -^'^^  ^-»  P- 
us.  Nothmg.  We  are  safe  as  long  as  we  live— nothing 
can  ever  come  between  us."  s  «  we  iive    notlung 
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in  the  country,  in  a  cottage,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fyne.  It 
was  there  that  we  met.  He  came  on  a  visit.  He  noticed 
me.    I — ^well — ^we  are  married  now." 

She  was  thankful  that  his  eyes  were  shut.  It  made  it 
easier  to  talk  of  the  future  she  had  arranged,  which  now 
was  an  unalterable  thing.  She  did  not  enter  on  the  path 
of  confidences.  That  was  impossible.  She  felt  he  would 
not  understand  her.  She  felt  also  that  he  suffered.  Now 
and  then  a  great  anxiety  gripped  her  heart  with  a  mysterious 
sense  of  guilt— as  though  she  had  betrayed  him  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy.  With  his  eyes  shut  he  had  an  air  of 
weary  and  pious  meditation.  She  was  a  little  afraid  of  it. 
Next  moment  a  great  pity  for  him  filled  her  heart.  And 
in  the  background  there  was  remorse.  His  face  twitched 
now  and  then  just  perceptibly.  He  managed  to  keep  his 
eyelids  down  till  he  heard  that  the  'husband'  was  a 
saUor  and  that  he,  the  father,  was  being  taken  straight  on 
board  ship  ready  to  sail  away  from  this  abominable  world 
of  treacheries,  and  scorns  and  envies  and  lies,  away,  away 
over  the  blue  sea,  the  sure,  the  inaccessible,  the  uncon- 
taminated  and  spacious  refuge  for  wounded  souls. 

Something  like  that.  Not  the  very  words  perhaps  but 
such  was  the  general  sense  of  her  overwhelming  argument— 
the  argument  of  refuge. 

I  don't  think  she  gave  a  thought  to  material  conditions. 
But  as  part  of  that  argument  set  forth  breathlessly,  as  if  she 
were  afraid  that  if  she  stopped  for  a  moment  she  could 
never  go  on  again,  she  mentioned  that  generosity  of  a 
stormy  type,  which  had  come  to  her  from  the  sea,  had 
caught  her  up  on  the  brink  of  unmentionable  failure,  had 
whirled  her  away  in  its  first  ardent  gust  and  could  be 
trusted  now,  implicitly  trusted,  to  carry  them  both,  side 
by  side,  into  absolute  safety. 

She  believed  it,  she  affirmed  it.  He  understood 
thoroughly  at  last,  and  at  once  the  interior  of  that  cab,  of 
an  aspect  so  pacific  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  on  the  pave- 
ments, became  the  scene  of  a  great  agitation.    The  gencr- 
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Mity  of  Roderick  Anthony-the  son  of  the  poet-affected 

S  Z  h,«°™  'Tu^  ^'  ^"^  *•«=  «*^«">«  arduousne^ 

terribly  dUficult   trade   since   it   consiste   principaUy   of 

S  off  hT  rr";  •?'*  ""'"-*'«'  '"='"  ^*ide  the  cabl 
cast  off  his  stiff  placidity  and  behaved  like  an  animal  I 
don't  mean  it  in  an  offensive  sense.    What  he  S^d  wis  to 

^erbVth:"fii"t  ^'r  r '•=• .  ^*^  --  -"^-^-e 

«ared  by  the  first  touch  of  a  net  falling  on  its  back,  old  de 

empty  air-as  much  of  it  as  there  was  in  the  cab-with 
starmg  eyes  and  gasping  mouth  from  which  his  daugC 
shrsmk  as  far  as  she  could  in  the  confined  space. 

w.„  »k''  *?^  "'}'■  ^*°P  l^™  1 1«"  y°u-  Let  me  get  out !  " 
were  the  strangled  exclamations  she  heard.    Why?    What 

to  L  ■' P   """^'i    "'  *°'^''  ''^^  ""*"««•    She  cried 

X  want  to  think.    I  must  get  out  to  think." 

at  onr"  h"""'?  ^'l''*  .''l^''^'*  ''"^"'P*  *o  °P«"  the  door 
at  once.    He  only  stuck  his  head  and  shoulders  out  of  the 

™«dowcrymg  to  the  cabman.  She  saw  the  consequent! 
the  cab  stoppmg,  a  crowd  coUecting  around  a  ravine  old 
gentleman.  .  •  In  this  terrible  busLess  of  beinT^man 
so  fuU  of  fine  shades,  of  delicate  perplexities(andTe?^ 
smaU  rewards)  you  can  never  know  what  ro^  w^rk  y^ 

Fllse'^H*^  '^r  "^y  "°"''"*-  Without  Sti^n 
Hora  sewed  her  father  round  the  body  and  pulled  back- 
being  astonished  at  the  ease  with  which  she  mSa^ed  to 
make  him  drop  into  his  seat  again.  She  kept  hinf  there 
^lutely  with  one  hand  pre^d  against  his  bre^t  and 

h3  ''T  ^T  '"''•  •"  """'  *"™  P"t  her  head  and 
shou^to  out  of  the  window.  By  then  the  cab  had  drawn 
up   to   the    curbstone   and   was    stopped.    "No!    I've 

tS 'd  V"^'    ^  °°  ^^^'^  "^"^  ^"  "^'*  ^^'^  ^* 
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She  wondered  at  the  steadiness  of  her  own  voice.  She 
heard  a  grunt  from  the  driver  and  the  cab  began  to  roll 
again.  Only  then  she  sank  into  her  place  keeping  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  her  companion.  He  was  hardly  anything  more 
by  this  tune.  Except  for  her  childhood's  impressions  he 
was  just — a  man.  Almost  a  stranger.  How  was  one  to 
deal  with  him  :  And  there  was  the  other  too.  Also 
almost  a  stranger.  The  trade  of  being  a  woman  was  very 
difficult.  Too  difficult.  Flora  closed  her  eyes  saying  to 
herself :  "  If  I  think  too  much  about  it  I  shall  go  mad." 
And  then  opening  them  she  asked  her  father  if  the  prospect 
of  living  always  with  his  daughter  and  being  taken  care 
of  by  her  affection  away  from  the  world,  which  had  no 
honour  to  give;  to  his  grey  hairs,  was  such  an  awful 
prospect. 

"  Tell  me,  is  it  so  bad  as  that  ?  " 

She  put  that  question  sadly,  without  bitterness.  The 
famous — or  notorious — de  Barral  had  lost  his  rigidity  now. 
He  was  bent.  Nothing  more  deplorably  futile  than  a 
bent  poker.  He  said  nothing.  She  added  gently,  sup- 
pressing an  uneasy  remorseful  sigh  : 

"And  it  might  have  been  worse.  You  might  have 
found  no  one,  no  one  in  all  this  town,  no  one  in  all  the 
world,  not  even  me  1    Poor  papa !  " 

She  made  a  conscience-stricken  movement  towards  him 
thinking  :  "  Oh  !  1  am  horrible,  I  am  horrible."  And  old 
de  Barral,  scared,  tired,  bewildered  by  the  extraordinary 
shocks  of  his  liberation,  swayed  over  and  actually  leaned 
his  head  on  her  shoulder,  as  if  sorrowing  over  his  regained 
freedom. 

The  movement  by  itself  was  touching.  Flora  support- 
ing him  lightly  imagined  that  he  was  crying ;  and  at  the 
thought  that  had  she  smashed  in  a  quarry  that  shoulder, 
together  with  some  other  of  her  bones,  this  grey  and 
pitiful  head  would  have  had  nowhere  to  rest,  she  too  gave 
way  to  tears.  They  flowed  quietly,  easing  her  overstrained 
nerves.    Suddenly  he  pushed  her  away  from  him  so  that 
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her  head  struck  the  side  of  the  cab,  pvishing  himself  away 
too  from  her  as  if  something  had  stung  him. 

All  the  warmth  went  out  of  her  emotion.  The  very 
last  tears  turned  cold  on  her  cheek.  But  their  work  was 
done.  She  had  found  courage,  resolution,  as  women  do 
m  a  good  cry.  With  his  hand  covering  the  upper  part  of 
his  face  whether  to  conceal  his  eyes  or  to  shut  out  an  un- 
bearable sight,  he  was  stiffening  up  in  his  comer  to  his 
usual  poker-hke  consistency.  She  regarded  him  in  silence. 
His  thm  obstmate  lips  moved.  He  uttered  the  name  of 
the  cousm— the  man,  you  remember,  who  did  not  approve 
of  the  Fynes,  and  whom  rightly  or  wrongly  little  Fyne 
suspected  of  interested  motives,  in  view  of  de  Barral 
havmg  possibly  put  away  some  plunder,  somewhere  before 
the  smash. 

I  may  just  as  well  teU  you  at  once  that  I  don't  know 
anything  more  of  him.  But  de  Barral  was  of  the  opinion 
speaking  m  his  low  voice  from  under  his  hand,  that  this 
relation  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  have  secured 
his  guidance. 

"  Of  course  I  could  not  come  forward  in  my  own  name 
or  person.  But  the  advice  of  a  man  of  my  experience' 
is  as  good  as  a  fortune  to  anybody  wishing  to  venture  into 
finance.    The  same  sort  of  thing  can  be  done  again." 

He  shuffled  his  feet  a  little,  let  fall  his  hand  j  and  turning 
carefuUy  toward  his  daughter  his  puffy  round  cheeks 
his  round  chm  resting  on  his  collar,  he  bent  on  he.  the 
faded,  resentful  gaze  of  his  pale  eyes,  which  were  wet. 

"  The  start  is  really  only  a  matter  of  judicious  advertis- 
mg.    There's  no  difficulty.    And  here  you  go  and  .  .  ." 

He  turned  his  face  away.  "After  all  I  am  stiU  de 
Barral,  the  de  Barral.    Didn't  you  remember  that  ?  " 

"  Papa,"  said  Flora ;  "  listen.  It's  you  who  must  re- 
member that  there  is  no  longer  a  de  Barral  .  .  ."  He 
looked  at  her  sideways  anxiously.  "  There  is  Mr.' Smith 
whom  no  harm,  no  trouble,  no  wicked  lies  of  evil  people 
can  ever  touch." 
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"  Mr.  Smith,"  he  breathed  out  slowly.  "  Where  does 
he  belong  to  ?    There's  not  even  a  Miss  Smith." 

"  There  is  your  Flora." 

"  My  Flora  I  You  went  and  ...  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  it.    It's  horrible." 

"  Yes.  It  was  horrible  enough  at  times,"  she  said  with 
feeling,  because  somehow,  obscurely,  what  this  man  said 
appealed  to  her  as  if  it  were  her  own  thought  clothed  in  an 
enigmatic  emotion.  "  I  think  with  shame  sometimes 
how  I  ...  No  not  yet.  I  shall  not  tell  you.  At  least 
not  now." 

The  cab  turned  into  the  gateway  of  the  dock.  Flora 
handed  the  tall  hat  to  her  father.  "  Here,  papa.  And 
please  be  good.  I  suppose  you  love  me.  If  you  don't,  then 
I  wonder  who " 

He  put  the  hat  on,  and  stiffened  hard  in  his  comer, 
kept  a  sidelong  glance  on  his  girl.  "  Try  to  be  nice  for 
my  sake.  Think  of  the  years  I  have  been  waiting  for 
you.  I  do  indeed  want  support— and  peace.  A  little 
peace." 

She  clasped  his  arm  suddenly  with  both  hands  i  -  -'Sing 
with  all  her  might  as  if  to  crush  the  resistance  sh'  jlt  in 
him.  "  I  could  not  have  peace  if  I  did  not  have  you  with 
me.  I  won't  let  you  go.  Not  after  all  I  went  through. 
I  won't."  The  nervous  force  of  her  grip  frightened  him 
a  little.  She  laughed  suddenly.  "  It's  absurd.  It's  as 
if  I  were  asking  you  for  a  sacrifice.  What  am  I  afraid 
of  ?  Where  could  you  go  ?  I  mean  now,  to-day,  to- 
night ?  You  can't  tell  me.  Have  you  thought  of  it  ? 
Well  I  have  bef-  thinking  of  it  for  the  last  year.  Longer. 
I  nearly  went  .„ad  trying  to  find  out.  I  believe  I  was 
mad  for  a  time  or  else  I  should  never  have  thought  .  .  ." 


"This  was  as  near  as  she  came  to  a  confession,"  re- 
marked Marlow  in  a  changed  tone.    "  The  confession  I 
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reproached  herself  with  so  bitterly.  And  he  made  of  it 
what  his  fancy  suggested.  It  could  not  possibly  be  a 
just  notion.  The  cab  stopped  alongside  the  ship  and  they 
pt  out  m  the  manner  described  by  the  sensitive  Franklin. 
«°n  t  know  '  they  suspected  each  other's  sanity  at  the 
mtle  m^'^to"^"";  But  that  is  possible.  We  au's^^m  a 
!l  K^^  J  .'*''''  '**•'"■=  ">  «'«"«"*  arrangement  for 
the  bulk  of  hun«^ity  which  finds  in  it  an  eLy  ^t^^e 

IZ^'^T;,  ^'''V'^  the  quarter-deck  with  a 
Sh^  2„^  *v.  apprehension.  It  had  grown  unbearable. 
i~fu  v.^  **^  *'"*"*"  °'"^-  She  was  thankful  on 
lookmg  back  to  see  he  was  following  her.  "  If  he  bolts 
''''y'"^,'^^!^^'-  "then  I  shalll^ow  that  I  aSof  lo 
account  mdeed  I  That  no  one  loves  me.  that  words  and 
^1^'  •"d  protestations  and  everything  in  the  world  is 
wo^."  ^""P  ^'*'  *•"*  ^'^^^    ^'^  "t  >«"»* 

h.l?^*^^"'*]°fr;  i'  '*  ^  "■"«  to  that  she  would 
win!  ^  "o^t  Jdcely  fished  out.  what  with  her  natural 

rrL  r^!^f  •'"  ^"^  ""^y  P«0P»«  *»>  the  quay  and 
on  board.  And  just  where  the  Femd<Ue  was  mLred 
ttere  hung  on  a  waU  (I  know  the  berth)  a  coil  of  line,  a 
pole,  and  a  hfe-buoy  kept  there  on  purpose  to  save 
people  who  tumble  into  the  dock.  It's  not  so  easy  to  get 
away  from  hfe's  betrayals  as  she  thought.  However  it 
did  not  come  to  that.  He  foUowed  her  with  his  quick 
ghdmg  walk.  Mr  Smith  I  The  liberated  convict  de 
Barral  passed  off  the  solid  earth  for  the  last  time,  vanished 
tor  ever,  and  there  was  Mr.  Smith  added  to  that  world 
of  waters  which  harbours  so  many  queer  fishes.    An  old 

C  'T'vJ"  *  "^  ••**•  ^'^^  ^'^  glances.  He 
foUowed,  because  mere  existence  has  its  claims  which 
are  obeyed  mechanioaUy.  I  have  no  doubt  he  presented 
a  respectable  figure.  Father-in-law.  Nothing  more  re- 
spectaWe.  But  he  carried  in  his  heart  the^f„sed  p^ 
of  dismay  and  affection,  of  involuntary  repulsion  and  pity. 
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Very  much  like  his  daughter.  Only  in  addition  he  felt 
a  (urious  jealousy  of  the  man  he  was  going  to  see. 

A  residue  of  egoism  remains  in  every  affection— even 
paternal,  And  this  man  in  the  seclusion  of  his  prison 
had  thought  himself  into  such  a  sense  of  ownership  of 
that  single  human  being  he  had  to  think  about,  as  may 
well  be  inconceivable  to  us  who  have  not  had  to  serve  a 
long  (and  wickedly  unjust)  sentence  of  penal  servitude. 
She  was  positively  the  only  thing,  the  one  point  where  his 
thoughts  found  a  resting-place,  for  years.  She  was  the 
only  outlet  for  his  imagination.  He  had  not  much  of 
that  faculty  to  be  sure,  but  there  was  in  it  the  force 
of  concentration.  He  felt  outraged,  and  perhaps  it  was 
an  absurdity  on  his  part,  but  I  venture  to  suggest  rather 
in  degree  than  in  kind.  I  have  a  notion  that  no  usual, 
normal  father  is  pleased  at  parting  with  his  daughter.  No. 
Not  even  when  he  rationally  appreciates  "  Jane  being 
taken  off  his  hands  "  or  perhaps  is  able  to  exult  at  an 
excellent  match.  At  bottom,  quite  deep  down,  down 
in  the  dark  (in  some  cases  only  by  digging),  there  is  to 
be  found  a  certain  repugnance.  .  .  .  With  mothers  of 
course  it  is  different.  Women  are  more  loyal,  not  to  each 
other,  but  to  their  common  femininity  which  they  behold 
triumphant  with  a  secret  and  proud  satisfaction. 

The  circumstances  of  that  match  added  to  Mr.  Smith's 
indignation.  And  if  he  followed  his  daughter  into  that 
ship's  cabin  it  was  as  if  into  a  house  of  disgrace  and  only 
because  he  was  still  bewildered  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
thing.  His  will,  so  long  lying  fallow,  was  overborne  by 
her  determination  and  by  a  vague  fear  of  that  regained 
liberty. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Anthony,  though  he  did 
shirk  the  welcome  on  the  quay,  behaved  admirably,  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  man  who  has  no  small  meannesses  and 
makes  no  mean  reservations.  His  eyes  did  not  flinch  and 
his  tongue  did  not  falter.  He  was,  I  have  it  on  the  best 
authority,  admirable  in  his  earnestness,  in  his  sincerity  and 
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•lio  ii>  hk  pejtralnt.  He  wm  perfect.  NevertheleM  th. 
^.^  force  of  hi.  unknown  individu^ity  addre-^^^J 
femUiarly  w«.  enough  to  flutter  Mr.  Smith.  Flora  mw 
her  father  trembling  in  aU  hi.  exiguou.  length,  though  he 
held  him.el  .tiffer  than  ever  if  that  waTpowible^  He 
mu«e«d  a  httle  and  at  la.t  man^fed  to  utternotToud  of 
cour^but  very  dutinctly:  "I  am  here  under  protest/' 
the  cornen  of  hi.  mouth  sunk  di.paragingly.  hi.  ey^ 
•tony.  I  am  here  under  proteat.  I  hivTbeenlockS 
up  by  a  conspiracy.    I "  *"" 

„n*^l "?!?  ^^  ^^^  *°  ^  forehead-hi.  «]k  hat  wa. 
on  the  table  run  upward.;  he  had  put  it  there  with  a 

forehead.    "It  Mem.  to  me  unfair.    I "    He  broke  off 

^W  fatter  '°°'**'  '*  "°"  **"  **^  ^y  ^  '^ 
''  Well.  ,ir,  you  wiU  soon  get  used  to  me.  Surely  you 
and  she  must  have  had  enough  of  shore-people  and  their 
confounded  half-and-half  way,  to  last  yoiteth  f or  a  life^ 
time.  A  particularly  merciful  lot  they  are  too.  You  aUc 
ni7*'K  i*"  «U'«1»«  to  «ny  own  «.ter,  her  best  friend,  and 
not  a  bad  woman  either  as  they  go." 
The  captain  of  the  FemdaU  checked  himself.    "  Lucky 

lt'llSl**'?tL'.'°*,**P^-  I  *»nt  you  to  make  yourself 
at  home,  and  before  long " 

The  faded  stare  of  the  Great  de  Barral  silenced  Anthony 

Rora  towards  U»e  door  of  the  sUte-room  fitted  specially 
to  receive  Mr.  Smith,  the  free  man.  She  sei^d  the  fi« 
a™  ""Yf  .  ^^k^""'  r  **«''  ^^  caressingrundt^^ 
Japa  I  "  °""''  *"'"''  '^^  ^  y"  'oom, 

Anthony  himself  threw  open  the  door  and  Flora  took 
care  to  .hut  it  carefuUy  behind  he«elf  and  her  ?aZ! 
u,  M  She  began  but  desisted  because  it  was  clear  that  he 
^h  i^**,^.*\°°~  "'  '^  contrivances  for  his  comfort! 
She  herself  had  hardly  «*nti,em  before.    He  was  1^^ 
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only  at  the  new  carpet  and  she  waited  till  he  should  raise 
his  eyes. 

He  didn't  do  that  but  spoke  in  his  ususv'  voice.  "  So 
this  is  your  husband,  that  .  .  .  And  I  locked  up  !  " 

"  Papa,  what's  the  good  of  harping  on  that,"  she  remon- 
strated no  louder.    "  He  is  kind." 

"  And  you  went  and  .  .  .  married  him  so  that  he  should 
be  kind  to  me.  Is  that  it  ?  How  did  you  know  that  I 
wanted  anybody  to  be  kind  to  me  ?  " 

"  How  strange  you  are  I  "  she  said  thoughtfully. 

"  It's  hard  for  a  man  who  has  gone  through  what  I  have 
gone  through  to  feel  like  other  people.  Has  that  occurred 
to  you?  .  .  ."  He  looked  up  at  last.  .  .  .  "  Mrs.  Anthony, 
I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  the  fellow."  She  met  his  eyes 
without  flinching  and  he  added,  "  You  want  to  go  to  him 
now."  His  mild  automatic  manner  seemed  the  effect  of 
tremendous  self-restraint — and  yet  she  remembered  him 
always  like  that    She  felt  cold  all  over. 

"  Why,  of  course,  I  must  go  to  him,"  she  said  with  a 
slight  start. 

He  gnashed  his  teeth  at  her  and  she  went  out. 

Anthony  had  not  moved  from  the  spot.  One  of  his 
hands  was  resting  on  the  table.  She  went  up  to  him, 
stopped,  then  deliberately  moved  still  closer.  "Thank 
you,  Roderick." 

"You  needn't  thank  me,"  he  murmured.  "It's  I 
who  .  .  ." 

"  No,  perhaps  I  needn't.  You  do  what  you  like.  But 
you  are  doing  it  well." 

He  sighed  then  hardly  above  a  whisper  because  they 
were  near  the  state-room  door,  "  Upset,  eh  ?  " 

She  made  no  sign,  no  sound  of  any  kind.  The  thorough 
falseness  of  the  position  weighed  on  them  both.  But  he 
was  the  braver  of  the  two.  "  I  dare  say.  At  first.  Did 
yon  think  of  telling  him  you  were  happy  ? " 

"  He  never  asked  me,"  she  smiled  faintly  at  him.  She 
was  disappointed  by  his  quietness.    "  I  did  not  say  more 
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than  I  was  absolutely  obliged  to  say-of  myself."  She  was 
beginning  to  be  irritated  with  this  man  a  Uttle.  "  I  t^U 
him  I  had  been  very  lucky,"  she  said  suddenly  desoondent 
mi^mg  Anthony's  masterful  manner,  XvSTu  ' 
arbitrary  a«d  tender  which,  after  the  fcst  scare  "ad 
accustomed  herself  to  look  forward  to  with  pleiurable 

bhe  had  not  taken  off  her  outdoor  things,  hat,  gloves 

the  end  ofa  not  very  satisfactory  business  caU.     "  Perhaos 

H^f  ''J'"*  %^'''  "  ^«  ^^"t  ^*°^«-    Time  yet!"    '^ 
He  gave  her  a  glimpse  of  his  unconstrained  self  in  the  low 

vehement  "You  dare  !  "  which  sprang  to  his  lips  and  ouT 

of  them  with  a  most  menacing  inflexion 

You  dare  .  ,  .  What's  the    latter  now  ?  " 

f.r?rL^*7u"^'  '^"^  '^°^  °"t  "°t  at  her  but  at  some 
saTtL  h^/.'"'^  back     looking  over  her  shoulder  she 

ted  and  devoted  Franklin  (he  had  his  cap  in  his  hand) 
^mg  sentimentally  from  the  saloon  doorway  ^th  hi 
tob^er  eyes.  He  was  heard  from  the  distance  i^  a  tone  o1 
mjured  innocence  reporting  that  the  berthing  master  was 

basm  before  the  crew  came  on  board 

the^ulZt!!^"  ^7^'^u  ^""'  ^''  ^™'"  *"d  waved  away 
evLwhTr^  and  pathetic  soul  behind  these  prominent 
eyes  which  lingered  on  the  offensive  woman  while  the  mate 
backed  out  slowly.    Anthony  turned  to  Flora     ^  ^""^ '°''*^ 

th/mrfh'em  •■  '^"  "^^  "^    ^°"  "''  ^  ^^^^^t  as 
"  I  am  trying  to  be." 

belome'of-meV"''"^***''^-    ^hink  of  what  would 

"Oh  yes.    I  forgot.    No,  I  didn't  mean  it.    It  wasn't 

a  Joke     It  was  forgetfuhiess.    You  would^'    hive  Ten 

wronged.    I  couldn't  have  gone.    I-I  am  too  t^ed/' 

He  saw  she  w«s  swaying  where  she  stood  and  restrained 
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himself  violently  from  taking  her  into  his  arms,  his  frame 
trembUng  with  fear  as  though  he  had  been  tempted  to 
an  act  of  unparalleled  treachery.  He  stepped  aside  and 
lowering  his  eyes  pointed  to  the  door  of  the  stem-cabin.  It 
was  only  after  she  passed  by  him  that  he  looked  up  and 
thus  he  did  not  see  the  angry  glance  she  gave  him  before 
she  moved  on.  He  looked  after  her.  She  tottered 
sUghtly  just  before  reaching  the  door  and  flung  it  to  behind 
her  nervously. 

Anthony  —he  had  felt  this  crash  as  if  the  door  had  been 
slammed  inside  his  very  breast — stood  for  a  moment 
without  moving  and  then  shouted  for  Mrs.  Brown.  This 
was  the  steward's  wife,  his  lucky  inspiration  to  make 
Flora  comfortable.  "  Mrs.  Brown  I  Mrs.  Brown  !  "  At 
last  she  appeared  from  somewhere.  "  Mrs.  Anthony 
has  come  on  board.  Just  gone  into  the  cabin.  Hadn't 
you  better  see  if  you  can  be  of  any  assistance  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

And  again  he  was  alone  with  the  situation  he  had 
created  in  the  hardihood  and  inexperience  of  his  heart. 
He  thought  he  had  better  go  on  deck.  In  fact  he  ought  to 
have  been  there  before.  At  any  rate  it  would  be  the  usual 
thing  for  him  to  be  on  deck.  But  a  sound  of  muttering  and 
of  faint  thuds  somewhere  near  by  arrested  his  attention. 
They  proceeded  from  Mr.  Smith's  room,  he  perceived.  It 
was  very  extraordinary.  "  He's  talking  to  himself,"  he 
thought.  "  He  seems  to  be  thumping  the  bulkhead  with 
his  fists — or  his  head." 

Anthony's  eyes  grew  big  with  wonder  while  he  listened 
to  these  noises.  He  became  so  attentive  that  he  did  not 
notice  Mrs.  Brown  till  she  actually  stopped  before  him  for 
a  moment  to  say  : 

'■  Mrs.  Anthony  doesn't  want  any  assistance,  sir." 


This  was  you  understand  the  voyage  before  Mr.  Powell- 
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young  PoweU  then-joined  the  FemdOe;   chance  havine 

^r  ship  of  all  the  ships  then  in  the  port  of  London  The 
most  unrestful  ship  that  ever  sailed  out  of  a^y  Jort  on 

i'owell  teUs  me  she  was  as  steady  as  a  diurch  T  n,»,„ 
unrestful  in  the  sense,  for  instanLl  wS 'his  pS 
t^tZ""'"''''^  r""  °'  *"  ""«^y  -tmosphefe^! 
of  t^a^^Z  IT'  ^'^°"'''^'  '°^^'  •>'**««  ^"d  the  troubles 
vllu^r? trl  ^°^  T"*'"""-  *•''•='''  *''°"8h  ethically 
2i  the'lt  f  "Jk  '^°"''*  "*"'"  °"''"  """^^  unhappineM 
than  the  plo  s  of  the  most  evil  tendency.    For  those  who 

hav^^^  ^'T'  ^,  ''''"^'=  ••«-  '  '"«^"  Mr.  Powell  mus? 
have  been  obviously  predestined  to  add  his  natiVe  in- 

honrT^'r  °  '^',  '•""  "^  ^»  *•«'  "thers  carried  b;  the 
on  t^Vrn"'^"'^"''-  .H«w«- too  ingenuous.  EveryCy 
on  board  was   exception  being  made  of  Mr.  Smith  who 

stT.IdtvTthlT;T«'/"  "^  ^y-  ^^^^  ^'"^"ble 
simrucity  of  the  fixed  idea,  for  which  there  is  also  another 

nan  e  men  pronounce  with  dread  and  aversion.    His  fixed 

iZ:  *°.  ^"'  ''  "*  "^"^  ^"'^  °"  P"n«^  becW^e 
image  they  suggest  was  clearly  in  Mr    Smith's  mind> 

K.  J  '^?'*  "^*  *"'  '  ''*''*  e°*  y°"  *^y  fro™  that  man '• 

ttn  W  'n™"';  *°  '•t'  "'*^'  '""8  P^"*^  °f  ^''»tempi;. 
tion.  We  know  from  Powell  how  he  used  to  sit  on  the 
skyhght  near  the  long  deck-chair  on  which  FlorTwa^ 

LT.rr^\^'"l'"*''  ^^'  ^'^  fr*""  *»»^e  with  an  air  of 
guardianship  and  mvestigation  at  the  same  time 

It  IS  almost  impossible  to  say  if  he  ever  had  considered 

slirr*/''*'°j:^y-  ^^  ^^^^  »'  1«  ^arral  i^to  Mr 
Smith  had  not  been  effected  without  a  shock-that  much 
one  must  recognize.    It  may  be  that  it  drove  aU  pra^^c^ 

precise  viswns  which  nothing  could  dislodge  afterwards. 
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And  it  might  have  been  the  tenacity,  the  unintelligent 
tenacity,  of  the  man  who  had  persisted  in  throwing  millions 
of  other  people's  thrift  into  the  Lone  Valley  Railway,  the 
Labrador  Docks,  the  Spotted  Leopard  Copper  Mine,  and 
other  grotesque  speculations  exposed  during  the  famous 
de  Barral  trial,  amongst  murmurs  of  astonishment  mingled 
with  bursts  of  laughter.  For  it  is  in  the  Courts  of  Law 
that  Comedy  finds  its  last  refuge  in  our  deadly  serious 
world.  As  to  tears  and  lamentations,  these  were  not 
heard  in  the  august  precincts  of  comedy,  because  they  were 
indulged  in  privately  in  several  thousand  homes,  where, 
with  a  fine  dramatic  effect,  hunger  had  taken  the  place 
of  Thrift. 

But  there  was  one  at  least  who  did  not  laugh  in  court. 
That  person  was  the  accused.  The  notorious  de  Barral 
did  not  laugh  because  he  was  indignant.  He  was  im- 
pervious to  words,  to  facts,  to  inferences.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  make  him  see  his  guilt  or  his 
folly— either  by  evidence  or  argument— if  anybody  had 
tried  to  argue. 

Neither  did  his  daughter  Flora  try  to  argue  with  him. 
The  cruelty  of  her  position  was  so  great,  its  complications 
so  thorny,  if  I  may  express  myself  so,  that  a  passive 
attitude  was  yet  her  best  refxxge— as  it  had  been  before 
her  of  so  many  women. 

For  that  sort  of  inertia  In  woman  is  always  enigmatic 
and  therefore  menacing.  It  makes  one  pause.  A  woman 
may  be  a  fool,  a  sleepy  fool,  an  agitated  fool,  a  too  awfully 
noxious  fool,  and  she  may  even  be  simply  stupid.  But 
she  is  never  dense.  She's  never  made  of  wood  through 
and  through  as  some  men  are.  There  is  in  woman  always, 
somewhere,  a  spring.  Whatever  men  don't  know  about 
women  (and  it  may  be  a  lot  or  it  may  be  very  little)  men 
and  even  fathers  do  know  that  much.  And  that  is  vhy 
so  many  men  are  afraid  of  them. 

Mr.  Smith  I  believe  was  afraid  of  his  daughter's  quiet- 
ness though  of  course  he  interpreted  it  in  his  own  way. 
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He  would,  as  Mr.  Powell  depicts,  sit  on  the  skvlieht  «n^ 

ne  had     got  her  away  from  that  man." 

You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying,  papa  " 

str!^  Tli  ^"^  "°*  *°  '•""^  ^"  ^^ariness,  the  nervous 
stram  of  these  two  men's  antagonism  around  her  ^„ 

matter  of  fact  the  sea  agreed  with  her. 

otlfer  ;5:'^ofThe"*T°heV°"''  ""  "f"^^  °"  *« 
less.  He^ii?*;  Sr  an^;:„re  "S^hS"  t"""!! 
shuttmg  himself  „p  m  his  cabrrbuTthat^L'S  g'oTd' 

^d-oprarp^o?rh:\irLt-vd^ 

,W.Jf    J    ^'^^"^PP^^  by  the  brain  creating  Se 

would  msist  in  his  awful,  hopelessly  gentle  voke  St  L 
knew  very  well  what  he  waTsavine     HaHl^  1      ^ 
hej^lf  to  that  man  while  he  waSed  up^  '  '"'  ^"^" 
Helpless,  m  jail,  with  no  one  to  think  of    nothin., 

the  t  i^^rat  li'ar^'^*-  /n<itL"°S 
this     SnM     n  ^°**  ^"  gone— for  it  amounts  to 

iouhavel"-    ^""^  5'°""*  ^'*»  y""'^^'^!    y°"  know 

waS  t^  ;°""f  Tr'*  ^*'"'  ^  '°t  °f  fi"«  white  hair 
waving  m  the  wmd-eddes  of  the  snanVrr    hi.  „i. 

Welled  over  the  sea  he  seemed  to^KdkreLf  "ttl 
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nniverae  acroM  her  reclining  form.    She  would  protest 
lometimes. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  like  this,  papa.    You  are 
only  tormenting  me,  and  tormenting  yourself." 

Yes,  I  am  tormented  enough,"  he  admitted  meaningly. 
But  it  was  not  talking  about  it  that  tormented  him.  It 
was  thinking  of  it.  And  to  sit  and  look  at  it  was  worse 
for  him  than  it  possibly  could  have  been  for  her  to  go 
and  give  herself  up,  bad  as  that  must  have  been. 

"  For  of  course  you  suffered.  Don't  tell  me  you  didn't  ? 
Yon  must  have." 

She  had  renounced  very  soon  aU  attempts  at  protests. 
It  was  useless.  It  might  have  made  things  worse  ;  and 
she  did  not  want  to  quarrel  with  her  father,  the  only 
human  being  that  really  cared  for  her,  absolutely,  evidently 
completely— to  the  end.  There  was  in  him  no  pity  no 
generosity,  nothing  whatever  of  these  fine  things— it  was 
for  her,  for  her  very  own  self  such  as  it  was,  that  thfa 
human  being  cared.  This  certitude  would  have  made  her 
put  up  with  worse  torments.  For,  of  course,  she  too  was 
being  tormented.  She  felt  also  helpless,  as  if  the  whole 
enterprise  had  been  too  much  for  her.  This  is  the  sort 
of  conviction  which  makes  for  quietude.  She  was  be- 
coming a  fatalist. 

What  must  have  been  rather  appalling  were  the  neces- 
sities of  daUy  life,  the  intercourse  of  current  trifles.  That 
naturally  had  to  go  on.  They  wished  good  morning  to 
each  other,  they  sat  down  together  to  meals— and  I  believe 
ttiere  would  be  a  game  of  cards  now  and  then  in  the  even- 
ing, especially  at  first.  What  frightened  her  most  was 
the  duplicity  of  her  father,  at  least  what  looked  like 
duplicity,  when  she  remembered  his  persistent,  insistent 
whispers  on  deck.  However  her  father  was  a  taciturn  person 
as  far  back  as  she  could  remember  him  best— on  the  Parade. 
It  was  she  who  chattered,  never  troubling  herself  to  dis- 
cover whether  he  was  pleased  or  displeased.  And  now 
she  couldn't  fathom  his  thoughts.    Neither  did  she  chatter 
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he  apologized  by  ^^Tt  ./"P^-yT"  •=»d."    Then 

twitch  of  ttf  ow  i^'.      !?'  *°  '""^  fro™  «>«  ^cm 

On  heari^^thfrr.'RTdSJciL^'rh"^'''';''"'''- 
»«omful  grimace  as  fainr.nTf  j  ^    ^"*^  sometimes  a 
whole  stiffSn^it?^*  '^'*  f*'^^*  ««i  colourless  as  his 

but  from  a  «„2  0  d„?^  o'T^I'^P  '^"'«<J  ^  agree; 
hidden  fury  hT,fau^hw  i  '*'""■  °'  *°  P'*'''^  his 
his  state-r^m  "  to  m^v  K-  "'"^  accompanied  him  to 
his  lamp  5ed  L  So  hb  *""'"**"""  ^"^  ««''*«<* 
book  from  a  Cw  fitted  ?n  *"^'"»-e°^  "'^  got  him  a 
because  Mr.  ^^^^^^^0",^^^^^^  '"*  T'^' 
with  somethine  like  nriH«  ;     u-    ,  ^  "°  ''«ad"  " 

after  kissii^J^  gSh?  ^  '^  /"T"    ^^^  °"«" 

treat  her  to^meSlSL^Utk  ""'^.J  ,1f  "^"^'^ 
in  lail— 'Don  mv  u7/,,-»     T  '""larjc .      It  s  like  beine 

waWryorSdiaSle^f^i^r^™-  ^  -  ">- 

"Howate!id"""R%^'^'^=  ""^-^  a  conciliatory 
^hlS^y^;,  J"*  °7-  °"t  of  patience,  she  said  5 
hate^ne."  It  hurts  me.    One  would  think  you 

'o^d  that  man  I  thinkTi^hatf;u^i>""  ''''  '""^ 
you  don't  !uLttSte"*St""'  ''*'^^  ''''"*'"^  "  «''' 
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She  looked  at  him  steadily  for  a  tln.e  then  taid  : 

"  Good-night,  papa." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Anthony  very  seldom  waited  for 
her  alone  at  the  table  with  the  scattered  cards,  glasses, 
water-jug,  bottles  and  so  on.  He  took  no  more  opportunities 
to  be  alone  with  her  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  edification  of  Mrs.  Brown.  Excellent,  faithful  woman  ; 
the  wife  of  his  still  more  excellent  and  faithful  steward! 
And  Flora  wished  all  these  excellent  people,  devoted  to 
Anthony,  she  wished  them  all  further ;  and  especially  the 
nice,  pleasant-spoken  Mrs.  Brown  with  her  beady,  mobile 
eyes  and  her  "  Yes  certainly,  ma'am,"  which  seemed  to  her 
to  have  a  mocking  sound.  And  so  this  short  trip— to  the 
Western  Islands  only— came  to  an  end.  It  was  so  short 
that  when  young  Powell  joined  the  FemiaU  by  a  memorable 
stroke  of  chance,  no  more  than  seven  months  had  elapsed 
since  the— let  us  say  the  liberation  of  the  convict  de  Barral 
and  his  avatar  into  Mr.  Smith. 


For  the  time  the  ship  was  loading  in  London  Anthony 
took  a  cottage  near  a  little  country  station  in  Essex,  to 
house  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Smith's  daughter.  It  was 
altogether  his  idea.  How  far  it  was  necessary  for  Mr. 
Smith  to  seek  rural  retreat  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  to 
some  extent  it  was  a  judicious  arrangement.  There  were 
some  obligations  incumbent  on  tl^e  liberated  de  Barral 
(in  connection  with  reporting  hunself  to  the  police  I 
imagine)  which  Mr.  Smith  was  not  anxious  to  perform. 
De  Barral  had  to  vanish ;  the  theory  was  that  de  Barral 
had  vanished,  and  it  had  to  be  upheld.  Poor  Flora  liked 
the  country,  e-,(  a  if  the  spot  had  nothing  more  to  recom- 
mend it  than  its  retired  character. 

Now  and  then  Captain  Anthony  ran  down ;  but  as  the 
station  was  a  real  wayside  one,  with  no  early  morning 
trains  up,  he  could  never  stay  for  more  than  the  afternoon. 
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ever  the  captain  Tth^FeZZ  ""*>'*'*"'  «d  when- 
afternoon  coming  dol  ttTl^  ^^  T"-  "^  »  •''"I**"* 
his  stick  and  toLfoTfo*?:  Sa^^S";*^^,  T 

gerS"t?atrn"'fv!n'  *'V°"'^''  ^"^  -""  -' 

atso™eLate\Z\i.t4attfd'^rh''?'r^<^ 
out  of  the  cottaee-s  ii„i„„  ,•*">*  <=hairl»-ought 

made  str^ht  S  them  aL  "•  ^"^'^"y  Mr  Smith 
that  hi,  approach  w^  2  1^"^^' ""^ '^''""« 
conversation:  He  sat  with  ♦^fu*'  *  ''^^  mtimate 
or  so.  and  then"  wlr.L\SeVa„:  /""'  ''^ 

^io-x;rants-^f--^^^^ 

panes  of  ^u^uL  room  '^h^tt^^^^ 

^:issf^d-^^^S-'S 

would  join  his  daughter  again  '"^o^  Mr.  Smith 

Je^  Mr.  smith'  hegin^  ge^W^S  rSlX: 
"That  man  is  getting  tired  of  you." 

down  resolutely  and  in  that  smn^th  ;  •    *°S*''  '* 

many  ears  used  tnh»„?  *•>«  smooth  mexpressive  tone  so 

the  CdTe^Se  LTdf  *°  "*'=''  "'^"  '*  "^^^  fr- 
'  Let's  get  away." 
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She  had  the  ttrength  of  mind  not  to  tpin  ronnd.  On  the 
contrary  she  went  on  to  a  shabby  bit  of  a  mirror  on  the  wall. 
In  the  greenish  glass  her  own  face  looked  far  of!  like  the 
Uvid  face  of  a  drowned  corpse  at  the  bottom  of  a  pool. 
She  laughed  faintly. 

"  I  tell  you  that  man's  getting " 

"  Papa,"  she  interrupted  him.  "  I  have  no  illusions  as 
to  myself.    It  has  happened  to  me  before  but " 

Her  voice  failing  her  suddenly  her  father  struck  in  with 
quite  an  unwonted  animation.  "  Let's  make  a  rush  for 
it.  then." 

Having  mastered  both  her  fright  and  her  bitterness,  she 
turned  round,  sat  down  and  allowed  her  astonishment 
to  be  seen.  Mr.  Smith  sat  down  too,  hb  knees  together 
and  bent  at  right  angles,  his  thin  legs  parallel  to  each 
other  and  his  hands  resting  on  the  arms  of  the  wooden 
arm-chair.  His  hair  had  grown  long,  his  head  was  set 
stiffly,  there  was  something  fatuously  venerable  in  his 
aspect. 

"  You  can't  care  for  him.  Don't  tell  me.  I  understand 
your  motive.  And  I  have  called  you  an  unfortunate  girl. 
You  are  that  as  much  as  if  you  had  gone  on  the  streets. 
Yes.  Don't  interrupt  me.  Flora.  I  was  everlastingly 
being  interrupted  at  the  trial  and  I  can't  stand  it  anymore. 
I  won't  be  interrupted  by  my  own  child.  And  when  I 
think  that  it  is  on  the  very  day  before  they  let  me  out 
that  you  .  .  ." 

He  had  wormed  this  fact  out  of  her  by  that  time  because 
Flora  had  got  tired  of  evading  the  question.  He  had  been 
very  much  struck  and  distressed.  Was  that  the  trust 
she  had  in  him  f  Was  that  a  proof  of  confidence  and  love  ? 
The  very  day  before  I  Never  given  him  even  half  a 
chance.  It  was  as  at  the  trial.  They  never  gave  him  a 
chance.  They  would  not  give  him  time.  And  there  was 
his  own  daughter  acting  exactly  as  his  bitterest  eneriies 
had  done.    Not  giving  him  time  I 

The  monotony  of  that  subdued  voice  nearly  lulled  her 
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dismay  to  sleep.    She  listened  to  the  unavoidable  things 
he  was  saying. 

"  But  what  induced  that  man  to  marry  you  ?  Of  course 
he  s  a  gentleman.  One  can  see  that.  Ai.d  that  makes 
>t  worse.  Gentlemen  don't  understand  anything  about 
city  affairs— finance.  Why  I— the  people  who  started  the 
cry  after  me  were  a  firm  of  genUemen.  The  counsel,  the 
judge— all  gentlemen— quite  out  of  it  I  No  notion  of  .  .  . 
And  then  he's  a  sailor  too.    Just  a  aldppcr       " 

"My  grandfather  was  nothing  else,"  she  interrupted. 
And  he  made  an  angular  gesture  of  impatience. 

"  Yes.  But  what  does  a  silly  sailor  know  of  business  ? 
Nothing.  No  conception.  He  can  have  no  idea  of 
what  It  means  to  be  the  daughter  of  Mr.  de  Barral— even 
after  his  enemies  had  smashed  him.  What  on  earth 
induced  him " 

She  made  a  movement  because  the  level  voice  was  getting 
on  her  nerves.  And  he  paused,  but  only  to  go  on  again  in 
the  same  tone  with  the  remark  : 

"  Of  course  you  are  pretty.  And  that's  why  you  are 
lost— like  many  other  poor  girls.  Unfortunate  is  the  word 
for  you." 

She  said  :  "  It  may  be.  Perhaps  it  is  the  right  word ; 
but  listen,  papa.    I  mean  to  be  honest." 

He  began  to  exhale  more  speeches. 

"  Just  the  sort  of  man  to  get  tired  and  then  leave  you 
and  go  off  with  hu  beastly  ship.  And  anyway  you  can 
never  be  happy  with  him.  Look  at  his  face.  I  want  to  save 
you.  You  see  I  was  not  perhaps  a  very  good  husband  to 
your  poor  mother.  She  would  have  done  better  to  have  left 
me  long  before  she  died.  I  have  been  thinking  it  all  over. 
I  won't  have  you  unhappy." 

He  ran  his  eyes  over  her  with  an  attention  which 
was  surprisingly  noticeable.  Then  said,  "H'ml  Yes. 
Let's   clear   out   before   it    is   too   late.     Quietly,   you 

She  said  as  if  inspired  and  with  that  calmness  which 
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despair  often  gives  :  "  There  is  no  money  to  go  away  with, 
papa." 

He  rose  up  straightening  himself  as  though  he  were  a 
hinged  figure.    She  said  decisively  : 

"  And  of  course  you  wouldn't  think  of  deserting  mv, 
papa  f " 

"  Of  course  not,"  sounded  his  subdued  tone.  And  he 
left  her,  gliding  away  with  his  walk  which  Mr.  Powell 
described  to  me  as  being  as  level  and  wary  as  his  voice. 
He  walked  as  if  he  were  carrying  a  glass  full  of  water  on 
his  head. 

Flora  naturally  said  nothing  to  Anthony  of  that  edifying 
conversation.  His  generosity  might  have  taken  alarm  at 
it  and  she  did  not  want  to  be  left  behind  to  manage  her 
father  alone.  And  moreover  she  was  too  honest.  She 
would  be  honest  at  whatever  cost.  She  would  not  be  the 
first  to  speak.  Never.  And  the  thought  came  into  her 
head  :  "  I  am  indcci  an  unfortunate  creature  I  " 

It  was  by  the  merest  coincidence  that  Anthony  coming 
for  the  afternoon  two  days  later  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Smith 
in  the  orchard.  Flora  for  some  reason  or  other  had  left 
them  for  a  moment ;  and  Anthony  took  that  opportunity 
to  be  frank  with  Mr.  Smith.  He  said  :  "  It  seems  to  mc, 
sir,  that  you  think  Flora  has  not  done  very  well  for  herself. 
Well,  as  to  that  I  can't  say  anything.  All  I  want  you  to 
know  is  that  I  have  tried  to  do  the  right  thing."  And  then 
he  explained  that  he  had  willed  everything  he  was  possessed 
of  to  her.    "  She  didn't  tell  you,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Mr.  Smith  shook  his  head  slightly.  And  Anthony, 
trying  to  be  friendly,  was  just  saying  that  he  proposed 
to  keep  the  ship  away  from  home  for  at  least  two  years : 
"  I  think,  sir,  that  from  every  point  of  view  it  would  be 
best,"  when  Flora  came  back  and  the  conversation,  cut 
short  in  that  direction,  languished  and  died.  Later  in  the 
evening,  after  Anthony  had  been  gone  for  hours,  on  the 
point  of  separating  for  the  night,  Mr.  Smith  remarked 
suddenly  to  his  daughter  after  a  long  period  of  brooding : 
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"  One  tells  lies  about  it." 

Flora,  patient,  steeled  against  every  hurt  and  every 
disgust  to  the  point  of  wondering  at  h'.sdf  sauT  ''You 
push  your  dwhke  oi-of-Roderick  too  Iw  nv..  You 
have  no  regard  for  me.    You  hurt  mc'  '^  ' 

ometjmes  by  the  contrast  of  his  ..■■■.adity  and  :.l  l^, 
turned  away  from  her  a  pair  of  fa<li,-d  eyp^. 

"  I  wonder  how  far  your  dislike  go«s,"  b-  h^gan.     "  His 
hZT"  '^"^  i"  ''""^  *'>™'''-     '  -  ""''erf  it- 
remember  that  you  are  not  the  only  pcrs,.,,  il.afs  hurt  by 

b^ough  back  h.s  eyes  to  her  face.  "And  the  very  daj 
before  they  were  gomg  to  let  me  out."    His  feeble  voice 

f«,li  ,"**'*•'"•  ^^^  "*"°*  compressed  lips  only 
tremblmg  for  a  time  before  he  added  with  that  extra- 
ordinary  equanimity  of  tone,  "  I  call  it  sinful." 

.n^  1'"^''*  "f  '""**'■■  ^''^  J"<^Sed  it  simpler,  kinder 
and  certamly  safer  to  let  him  talk  himself  out  TTiis,  Mr! 
bmith,  bemg  naturally  taciturn,  never  took  very  long  to  do. 

tt  t!I^^""1l"1*  'T'T^  '^"^  '^  ^'^  "^  'hing  went  on  all 
the  time.  She  had  a  few  good  days  in  that  cottage.  The 
ateence  of  Anthony  was  a  relief  and  his  visits  were  pleasur- 
able  She  was  quieter.  He  was  quieter  too.  She  was 
almost  sorry  when  the  time  to  join  the  ship  arrived  It 
was  a  moment  of  anguish,  of  excitement ;  they  arrived 
at  the  dock  m  the  evening  and  Flora  after  "making 
her  father  comfortable  "  according  to  established  usage 
lingered  m  the  state-roora  long  enough  to  notice  that  he 
was  surprised.  She  caught  his  pale  eyes  observing  her 
qmte  stomly.    Then  she  went  out  after  a  cheery  good- 

Contrary  to  her  hopes  she  found  Anthony  yet  in  the 
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saloon.  Sitting  in  his  arm-chair  at  the  head  of  the  table 
he  was  picking  up  some  business  papers  which  he  put 
hastily  in  his  breast  pocket  and  got  up.  He  asked  her  if  her 
day,  travelling  up  to  town  and  then  doing  some  shopping, 
had  tired  her.  She  shook  her  head.  Then  he  wanted  to 
know  in  a  half-jocular  way  how  she  felt  about  going  away, 
and  for  a  long  vojrage  this  time» 

"  Does  it  matter  how  I  feel  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  tone  that 
cast  a  gloom  over  his  face.  He  answered  with  repressed 
violence  which  she  did  not  expect : 

"  No,  it  does  not  matter,  because  I  cannot  go  without 
you.  I've  told  you.  .  .  .  You  know  it.  You  don't  think 
I  could." 

"  I  assure  yon  I  haven't  the  slightest  wish  to  evade  my 
obligations,"  she  said  steadily.  "  Even  if  I  could.  Even 
if  I  dared,  even  if  I  had  to  die  for  it  I  " 

He  looked  thunderstruck.  They  stood  facing  each  other 
at  the  end  of  the  saloon.  Anthony  stuttered.  "  Oh  no. 
You  won't  die.  You  don't  mean  i*.  You  have  taken 
kindly  to  the  sea." 

She  laughed,  but  she  felt  angry. 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  it.  I  tell  you  I  don't  mean  to  evade 
my  obligations.  I  shall  live  on  .  .  .  feeling  a  little 
crushed,  nevertheless." 

"  Crushed  1 "  he  repeated.    "  What's  crashing  you." 

"  Your  magnanimity,"  she  said  sharply.  But  her 
voice  was  softened  after  a  time.  "  Yet  I  don't  know. 
There  is  a  perfection  in  it — do  you  understand  me, 
Roderick  ? — ^which  makes  it  almost  possible  to  bear." 

He  sighed,  looked  away,  and  remarked  that  it  was 
time  to  put  out  the  lamp  in  the  saloon.  The  permission 
was  only  till  ten  o'clock. 

"  But  you  needn't  mind  that  so  much  in  your  cabin. 
Just  see  that  the  curtains  of  the  ports  are  drawn  close  and 
that's  all.  The  steward  might  have  forgotten  to  do  it. 
He  lighted  your  reading  lamp  in  there  before  he  went 
ashore  for  a  last  evening  wiUi  his  wife.    I  don't  know 
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ifit  was  wise  f  o  get  rid  of  Mrs.  Brown.    You  will  have  to 
look  after  yourself,  Flora." 

He  was  quite  anxious ;  but  Flora  as  a  matter  of  fact 
congratulated  herself  on  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Brown  No 
sooner  had  she  closed  the  door  of  her  state-room  than  she 

Ze^^T.        '"*!?;■  u"^"''    '^^''''^  6°°<1"«^^-   ^he   is 
gone.      There  would  be  no  gentle  knock,  followed  by  her 

appearance  with  her  equivocal  stare  and  the  intolerable  • 

can  I  do  anythmg  for  you,  ma'am  ?  "  which  poor  Flora 

had  learned  to  fear  and  hate  more  than  any  voice  or  any 

words  on  borrd  that  ship-her  only  refuge  from  the  world 

which  had  no  use  for  her,  for  her  imperfections  and  for  her 

troubles. 


Mre.  Brown  hid  been  very  much  vexed  at  her  dismissal. 
The  Browns  were  a  childless  couple  and  the  arrangement 
had  suited  them  perfectly.    Their  resentment  was  very 
bitter     Mrs.  Brown  had  to  remain  ashore  alone  with  her 
rage,  but  the  steward  was  nursing  his  on  board.    Poor 
Flora  had  no  greater  enemy,  the  aggrieved  mate  had  no 
greater  sympathizer.    And  Mrs.  Brown,  with  a  woman's 
quick  power  of  observation  and  inference  (the  putting 
of  two  and  two  together)  had  come  to  a  certain  conclusion 
which  she  had  imparted  to  her  husband  before  leaving 
the  ship.     The  morose  steward  permitted  himself  once 
to  make  an  allusion  to  it  in  Powell's  hearing.     It  was  in 
the  officers'  mess-room  at  the  end  of  a  meal  while  he 
lingered  after  putting  a  fruit  pie  on  the  table.    He  and 
the  chief  mate  started  a  dialogue   about   the   alarming 
change  in  the  captain,  the  sallow  steward  looking  down 
with  a  smister  frown,  Franklin  rolling  upwards  his  eyes 
sentimental  in  a  red  face.    Young  Powell  had  heard  a 
lot  of  that  sort  of  thing  by  that  time.    It  was  growing 
monotonous;    it  had  always  sounded  to  him  a  little 
absurd.    He  struck  in  impatiently  with  the  remark  that 
»3 
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such  lamentations  over  a  man  merely  because  he  had 
taken  a  wife  seemed  to  him  like  lunacy. 

Franklin  muttered,  "  Depends  on  what  the  wife  is  up 
to."  The  steward  leaning  against  the  bulkhead  near  the 
door  glowered  at  Powell,  that  newcomer,  that  ignoramus, 
that  stranger  without  right  or  privileges.    He  snarled : 

"  Wife  !    Call  her  a  wife,  do  you  ?  " 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  this  ?  "  exclaimed 
young  Powell. 

"  I  know  what  I  know.  My  old  woman  has  not  been 
six  months  on  board  for  nothing.  You  had  better  ask 
her  when  we  get  back." 

And  meeting  sullenly  the  withering  stare  of  Mr.  Powell 
the  steward  retreated  backwards. 

Our  young  friend  turned  at  once  upon  the  mate.  "  And 
you  let  that  confounded  bottle-washer  talk  like  this 
before  you,  Mr.  Franklin.    Well,  I  am  astonished." 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  what  you  think.  It  isn't  what  you  think." 
Mr.  Franklin  looked  more  apoplectic  than  ever.  "If  it 
comes  to  that  I  could  astonish  you.  But  it's  no  use. 
I  myself  can  hardly  .  .  .  You  couldn't  understand.  I 
hope  you  won't  try  to  make  mischief.  There  was  a  time, 
young  fellow,  when  I  would  have  dared  any  man — any 
man,  you  hear  ? — ^to  make  mischief  between  me  and 
Captain  Anthony.  But  not  now.  Not  now.  There's  a 
change  I    Not  in  me  though  .  .  ." 

Young  Powell  rejected  with  indignation  any  suggestion 
of  making  mischief.  "  Who  do  you  take  me  for  ?  "  he 
cried.  "  Only  you  had  better  tell  that  steward  to  be 
careful  what  he  says  before  me  or  I'll  spoil  his  good  looks 
for  him  for  a  month  and  will  leave  him  to  explain  the 
why  of  it  to  the  captain  the  best  way  he  can." 

This  speech  established  Powell  as  a  champion  of 
Mis.  Anthony.  Nothing  more  bearing  on  the  question 
was  ever  said  before  him.  He  did  not  care  for  the  steward's 
black  looks ;  Franklin,  never  conversational  even  at  the 
be«t  of  times  and  avoiding  now  the  only  topic  near  his 
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heart,  addressed  him  only  on  matters  of  duty.  And  for 
that  too.  Powell  cared  very  little.  The  woes  of  the 
apoplectic  mate  had  begun  to  bore  him  long  before  Yet 
he  felt  lonely  a  bit  at  times.  Therefore  the  little  inter- 
course with  Mrs.  Anthony  either  in  one  dog-watch  or 
the  other  was  something  to  be  looked  forward  to  The 
captam  did  not  mind  it.  That  was  evident  from  his 
manner.  One  night  he  inquired  (they  were  then  alone 
on  the  poop)  what  they  had  been  talking  about  that 
evenmg  ?  Powell  had  to  confess  that  it  was  about  the 
Ship     Mrs.  Anthony  had  been  asking  him  questions. 

r,„ J*^"'  *"*«:!ft-*V  "  ^''^^'^  °"*  *'^«  •^'^Pt^in  moving 
rapidlyjup  and  down  the  weather  side  of  the  poop. 

"  Yes,  sir.    Mrs.  Anthony  seems  to  get  hold  wonderfully 
of  what  one's  telling  her."  ^ 

"  SaUor's  granddaughter.  One  of  the  old  school  Old 
sea-dog  of  the  best  kind,  I  believe,"  ejaculated  the  captain 
swinging  past  his  motionless  second  officer  and  leaving 
the  words  behind  him  like  a  trail  of  sparks  succeeded 
by  a  perfect  conversational  darkness,  because  for  the 
next  two  hours  tiU  he  left  the  deck,  he  didn't  open  his 
lips  agam.  ^ 

On  another  occasion.  .  .  we  mustn't  forget  that  the 
ship  had  crossed  the  line  and  was  adding  up  south  latitude 
every  day  by  then  ..  .  on  another  occasion,  about  seven 
m  the  evening,  Powell  on  duty,  heard  his  name  uttered 
softly  m  the  companion.  The  captain  was  on  the  stairs 
thm-faced,  his  eyes  sunk,  on  his  arm  a  Shetland  wool 
wrap. 

"  Mr.  Powell— here." 
"  Yes,  sir." 

chill^"^  *^  *°  ^^-  Anthony.    Evenings  are  getting 

And  the  haggard  face  sank  out  of  sight.  Mrs.  Anthony 
was  surprised  on  seeing  the  shawl, 

"  The  captain  wants  you  to  put  this  on,"  explained 
young  Powell,  and  as  she  raised  herself  in  her  seat  hs 
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dropped  it  on  her  shoulders.  She  wrapped  herself  lip 
closely. 

"  Where  was  the  captain  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  He  was  in  the  companion.  Called  me  on  purpose," 
said  Powell,  and  then  retreated  discreetly,  because  she 
looked  as  though  she  didn't  want  to  talk  any  more  that 
evening.  Mr.  Smith— the  old  gentleman— was  as  usual 
sitting  on  the  skylight  near  her  head,  brooding  over  the 
long  chair  but  by  no  means  inimical,  as  far  as  his  unreadable 
face  went,  to  those  conversations  of  the  two  youngest 
people  on  board.  In  fact  they  seemed  to  give  him  some 
pleasure.  Now  and  then  he  would  raise  his  faded  china 
eyes  to  the  animated  face  of  Mr.  Powell  thoughtfully. 
When  the  young  sailor  was  by,  the  old  man  became  less 
rigid,  and  when  his  daughter,  on  rare  occasions,  smiled  at 
some  artless  tale  of  Mr.  Powell,  the  inexpressive  face  of 
Mr.  Smith  reflected  dimly  that  flash  of  evanescent 
mirth.  For  Mr.  Powell  had  come  now  to  entertain  his 
captain's  wife  with  anecdotes  from  the  not  very  distant 
past  when  he  was  a  boy,  on  board  various  ships, — funny 
things  do  happen  on  board  ship.  Flora  was  quite  sur- 
prised at  times  to  find  herself  amused.  She  was  even  heard 
to  laugh  twice  in  the  course  of  a  month.  It  was  not  a 
loud  sound  but  it  was  startling  enough  at  the  after-end  of 
the  Ferndale  where  low  tones  or  silence  were  the  rule.  The 
second  time  this  happened  the  captain  himself  must  have 
been  startled  somewhere  down  below  ;  because  he  emerged 
from  the  depths  of  his  unobtrusive  existence  and  began  his 
tramping  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  poop. 

Almost  immediately  he  called  his  young  second  officer 
over  to  him.  This  was  not  done  in  displeasure.  The 
glance  he  fastened  on  Mr.  Powell  conveyed  a  sort  of 
approving  wonder.  He  engaged  him  in  desultory  con- 
versation as  if  for  the  only  purpose  of  keeping  a  man  who 
could  provoke  such  a  sound,  near  his  person.  Mr.  Powell 
felt  himself  liked.  He  felt  it.  Liked  by  that  hagganl, 
restless  man  who  threw  at  him  disconnected  phrases;  to 
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which  his  answers  were,  "  Yes,  sir,"  "  No,  sir,"  "  Oh, 
certainly,"  "  I  suppose  so,  sir,"— and  might  have  been 
clearly  anything  else  for  all  the  other  cared. 

It  was  then,  Mr.  Powell  told  me,  that  he  discovered 
in  himself  an  already  old-established  liking  for  Captain 
Anthony.  He  also  felt  sorry  for  him  without  being  able 
to  discover  the  origins  of  that  sympathy  of  which  he  had 
become  so  suddenly  aware. 

Meantime    Mr.    Smith,    bending    forward    stiffly    as 
though  he  had  a  hinged  back,  was  speaking  to  his  daughter. 
She  was  a  child  no  longer.    He  wanted  to  know  if  she 
believed  in— in  hell.     In  eternal  punishment  ? 

His  peculiar  voice,  as  if  filtered  through  cotton-wool 
was  inaudible  on  the  other  side  of  the  deck.  Poor  Flora, 
taken  very  much  unawares,  made  an  inarticulate  murmur, 
shook  her  head  vaguely,  and  glanced  in  the  direction  of 
the  pacing  Anthony  who  was  not  looking  her  way.  It 
was  no  use  glancing  in  that  direction.  Of  young  Powell, 
leaning  against  the  mizzen-mast  and  facing  his  captain 
she  could  only  see  the  shoulder  and  part  of  a  blue  serge 
back. 

And  the  unworried,  unaccented  voice  of  her  father  went 
on  tormenting  her. 

"  You  see,  you  must  understand.  When  I  came  out 
of  jail  it  was  with  joy.  That  is,  my  soul  was  fairly  torn  in 
two— but  anyway  to  see  you  happy— I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  that.  Once  I  could  be  sure  that  you  were  happy 
then  of  course  I  would  have  had  no  reason  to  care  for 
life— strictly  speaking— which  is  all  right  for  an  old  man  ; 
though  naturally  ...  no  reason  to  wish  for  death  either. 
But  this  sort  of  life  !  What  sense,  what  meaning,  what 
value  has  it  either  for  you  or  for  me  ?  It's  just  sitting 
down  to  look  at  the  death,  that's  coming,  coming.  What 
else  is  it  ?  I  don't  know  how  you  can  put  up  with  that. 
I  don't  think  you  can  stand  it  for  long.  Some  day  you 
will  jump  overboard." 
Captain  Anthony  had  stopped  for  a  moment  staring  ahead 
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from  the  break  of  the  poop,  and  poor  Flora  sent  at  his 
back  a  look  of  despairing  appeal  which  would  have  moved 
a  heart  of  stone.  But  as  though  she  had  done  nothing  he 
did  not  stir  in  the  least.  She  got  out  of  the  long  chair 
and  went  towards  the  companion.  Her  father  followed 
carrying  a  few  small  objects,  a  handbag,  her  handkerchief, 
a  book.    They  went  down  together. 

It  was  only  then  that  Captain  Anthony  turned,  looked 
at  the  place  they  had  vacated  and  resumed  his  tramping, 
but  not  his  desultory  conversation  with  his  second  officer. 
His  nervous  exasperation  had  grown  so  much  that  now 
very  often  he  used  to  lose  control  of  his  voice.  If  he  did 
not  watch  himself  it  would  suddenly  die  in  his  throat. 
He  had  to  make  sure  before  he  ventured  on  the  simplest 
saying,  an  order,  a  remark  on  the  wind,  a  simple  good- 
moming.  That's  why  his  utterance  was  abrupt,  his 
answers  to  people  startlingly  brusque  and  often  not 
forthcoming  at  all. 

It  happens  to  the  most  resolute  of  men  to  find  himself  at 
grips  not  only  with  unknown  forces,  but  with  a  well-known 
force  the  real  might  of  which  he  had  not  understood. 
Anthony  had  discovered  that  he  was  not  the  proud  master 
but  the^chafing  captive  of  his  generosity.  It  rose  in  front 
of  him  like  a  wall  which  his  respect  for  himself  forbade  him 
to  scale.  He  said  to  himself :  "  Yes,  I  was  a  fool — but 
she  has  trusted  me  !  "  Trusted  !  A  terrible  word  to  any 
man  somewhat  exceptional  in  a  world  in  which  success  has 
never  been  found  in  renunciation  and  good  faith.  And  it 
must  also  be  said,  in  order  not  to  make  Anthony  more 
stupidly  sublime  than  he  was,  that  the  behaviour  of  Flora 
kept  him  at  a  distance.  The  girl  was  afraid  to  add  to  the 
exasperation  of  her  father.  It  was  her  unhappy  lot  to  be 
made  more  wretched  by  the  only  affection  which  she  could 
not  suspect.  She  oould  not  be  angry  with  it,  however, 
and  out  of  deference  for  that  exaggerated  sentiment  she 
hardly  dared  to  look  otherwise  than  by  stealth  at  the  man 
whose   masterful  compassion   had  carried   her  og.     And 
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quite  unable  to  understand  the  extent  of  Anthony's 
dehcacy,  she  said  to  herself  that  "  he  didn't  care."  He 
probably  was  beginning  at  bottom  to  detest  her— Uke  the 
governess,  like  the  maiden  lady,  like  the  German  woman, 
like  Mrs.  Fyne,  hke  Mr.  Fyne— only  he  was  extraordinary, 
he  was  generous.  At  the  same  time  she  had  moments  of 
imtation.  He  was  violent,  headstrong— perhaps  stupid. 
Well,  he  had  had  his  way. 

A  maa  who  has  had  his  way  is  seldom  happy,  for  gener- 
aUy  he  finds  that  the  way  does  not  lead  very  far  on  this 
earth  of  desires  which  can  never  be  fully  satisfied.  Anthony 
had  entered  with  extreme  precipitation  the  enchanted 
gardens  of  Armida  saying  to  himself  "  At  last !  "  As  to 
Armida,  herself,  he  was  not  going  to  offer  her  any  violence. 
But  now  he  had  discovered  that  aU  the  enchantment  was  in 
Armida  herself,  in  Armida's  smiles.  This  Armida  did  not 
smile.  She  existed,  unapproachable,  behind  the  blank 
waU  of  his  renunciation.  His  force,  fit  for  action,  experi- 
enced the  impatience,  the  indignation,  almost  the  despair  of 
his  vitality  arrested,  bound,  stilled,  progressively  worn  down, 
fnttered  away  by  Time ;  by  that  force  Wind  and  insensible, 
which  seems  inert  and  yet  uses  one's  life  up  by  its  imper- 
ceptible action,  dropping  minute  after  minute  on  one's  Uving 
heart  Uke  drops  of  water  wearing  down  a  stone. 

He  upbraided  himself.  What  else  could  he  have  ex- 
pected ?  He  had  rushed  in  like  a  ruffian  ;  he  had  dragged 
the  poor  defenceless  thing  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  as  it 
were,  on  board  that  ship.  It  was  reaUy  atrocious.  Nothing 
assured  him  that  his  person  could  be  attractive  to  this 
or  any  other  woman.  And  his  proceedings  were  enough 
m  themselves  to  make  anyone  odious.  He  must  have  been 
bereft  of  his  senses.  She  must  fatally  detest  and  fear  him. 
Nothing  could  make  up  for  such  brutality.  And  yet 
somehow  he  resented  this  very  attitude  which  seemed 
to  him  completely  justifiable.  Surely  he  was  not  too 
monstrous  (morally)  to  be  looked  at  frankly  sometimes. 
But  no !    She  wouldu't.     Well,  perhaps,  some  day  .  .  . 
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Only  he  was  not  going  ever  to  attempt  to  beg  for  forgive- 
ness. With  the  repulsion  she  felt  for  his  person  she  would 
certainly  misunderstand  the  most  guarded  words,  the 
most  careful  advances.    Never  !  Never  I 

It  would  occur  to  Anthony  at  the  end  of  such  medi- 
tations that  death  was  not  an  unfriendly  visitor  after 
all.  No  won:'  then  that  even  young  Powell,  his  faculties 
having  bee-  ;,ut  on  the  alert,  began  to  think  that  there 
was  somect  tjg  unusual  about  the  man  who  had  given 
him  his  ch>ince  in  life.  Yes,  decidedly,  his  captain  was 
"strange."  There  was  something  wrong  somewhere,  he 
said  to  himself,  never  guessing  that  his  young  and  candid 
eyes  were  in  the  presence  of  a  passion  profound,  tyrannical 
and  mortal,  discovering  its  own  existence,  astounded 
at  feeling  itself  helpless  and  dismayed  at  finding  itself 
incurable. 

Powell  had  never  before  felt  this  mysterious  uneasiness 
so  strongly  as  on  that  evening  when  it  had  been  his  gooti 
fortune  to  make  Mrs.  Anthony  laugh  a  little  by  his 
artless  prattle.  Standing  out  of  the  way,  he  had  watched 
his  captain  walk  the  weather-side  of  the  poop,  he  took  full 
cognizance  of  his  liking  for  that  inexplicably  strange  man 
and  saw  him  swerve  towards  the  companion  and  go  dowi 
below  with  sympathetic  if  utterly  uncomprehending  -yci 

Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Smith  came  up  alone  au.l 
manifested  a  desire  for  a  little  conversation.  He,  too,  if 
not  so  mysterious  as  the  captain,  was  not  very  compre- 
hensible to  Mr.  Powell's  uninformed  candour.  He  often 
favoured  thus  the  second  officer.  His  talk  alluded  somewhat 
enigmatically  and  often  without  visible  connection  to  Mr. 
Powell's  friendliness  towards  himself  and  his  daughter. 
"  For  I  am  well  aware  that  we  have  no  friends  on  board 
this  ship,  my  dear  young  man,"  he  would  add,  "  except 
yourself.    Flora  feels  that  too." 

And  Mr.  Powell,  flattered  and  embarrassed,  could  but 
emit  a  vague  murmur  of  protest.  For  the  statement  w;is 
true  in  a  sense,  thougli  the  fact  was  in  itself  insignificant. 
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The  feelings  of  the  ship's  company  could  not  possibly 
matter  to  the  captain's  wife  and  to  Mr.  Smith-her  father. 
Why  the  latter  should  so  often  allude  to  it  was  what 
surprised  our  Mr.  Powell.  This  was  by  no  means  the  first 
occasion.  More  hke  the  twentieth  rather.  And  in  his 
weak  voice,  with  his  monotonous  intonation,  leaning  over 
the  rail  and  looking  at  the  water  the  other  continued  this 
conversation,  or  rather  his  remarks,  remarks  of  such  a 
monstrous  nature  that  Mr.  Powell  had  no  option  but  to 
accept  them  fiji  gruesome  jesting. 

"  For  instance,"  said  Mr.  Smith.  "  that  mate,  Franklin,  I 
believe  he  would  just  as  soon  see  us  both  overboard  as  not." 
Its  not  so  bad  as  that,"  laughed  Mr.  PoweU,  feeling 
uncorafor  able,  because  his  mind  did  not  accommodate 
K^\^^^  ,!°  ,«^*8geration  of  statement.  "  He  isn't  a 
bad  chap  really,  he  added,  very  conscious  of  Mr.  Franklin's 
offensive  mannef  of  which  instances  were  not  far  to  seek. 
Hes  such  a  fool  as  to  be  jealous.  He  has  been  with 
the  raptain  for  years.  It's  not  for  me  to  say,  perhaps, 
but  I  thmk  the  captain  has  spoiled  all  that  gang  of  old 
servants  They  are  like  a  lot  of  pet  old  dogs  Wouldn't 
let  anybody  come  near  him  if  they  could  help  it.  I've 
never  seen  anything  hke  it.  And  the  second  mate,  I 
believe,  was  like  that  too." 

"  Well,  he  isn't  here,  luckily.  There  would  have  been 
one  more  enemy,"  said  Mr.  Smith.  'There's  enough  of 
them  without  hrni.  And  you  being  here  instead  of  him 
makes  it  much  more  pleasant  for  my  daughter  and  myself. 
One  feels  there  may  be  a  friend  in  need.  For  really  for 
a  woman  all  alone  on  board  ship  amongst  a  lot  of  un- 
friendly men  ..." 

"But  Mrs   Anthony  is  not  alone,"  exclaimed  Powell. 

Ihere  s  you,  and  there's  the  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Smith  interrupted  him. 

"Nobody's  immortal.  And  there  are  times  when  one 
feels  ashamed  to  live.  Such  an  evening  as  this  for 
mstance. 
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It  was  a  lovely  evening ;  the  colours  of  a  splendid 
sunset  had  died  out  and  the  breath  of  a  warm  breeie 
seemed  to  have  smoothed  out  the  sea.  Away  to  the 
south  the  sheet  lightning  was  like  the  flashing  of  an 
enormous  lantern  hidden  under  the  horiron.  In  order 
to  change  the  conversation  Mr.  Powell  said  ; 

"  Anyway  no  one  can  charge  you  with  being  a  Jonah, 
Mr.  Smith.  We  have  had  a  magnificent  quick  passage 
so  far.  The  captain  ought  to  be  pleased.  And  I  suppose 
you  are  not  sorry  either." 

This  diversion  was  not  successful.  Mr.  Smith  emitted 
a  sort  of  bitter  chuckle  and  said  :  "  Jonah  t  That's  the 
fellow  that  was  thrown  overboard  by  some  sailors.  It 
seems  to  me  it's  very  easy  at  sea  to  get  rid  of  a  person 
one  does  not  like.  The  sea  does  not  give  up  its  dead 
as  the  earth  does. 

"  You  forget  the  whale,  sir,"  said  young  PowelL 

Mr.  Smith  gave  a  start.  "  Eh  ?  What  whale  ?  Oh  ! 
Jonah.  I  wasn't  thinking  of  Jonah.  I  was  thinking  of 
this  passage  which  seems  so  quick  to  you.  But  only 
think  what  it  is  to  me  ?  It  isn't  a  life,  going  about  the 
sea  like  this.  And,  for  instance,  if  one  were  to  fall 
ill,  there  isn't  a  doctor  to  find  out  what's  the  matter 
with  one.  It's  worrying.  It  makes  me  anxious  at 
times. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Anthony  not  feeling  well  ? "  asked  Powell. 
But  Mr.  Smith's  remark  was  not  meant  for  Mis.  Anthony. 
She  was  well.  He  himself  was  well.  It  was  the  captain's 
health  that  did  not  seem  quite  satisfactory.  Had  Mr. 
Powell  notice!  his  appc'U'ance  ? 

Mr.  Powell  didn't  know  enough  of  the  captain  to  judge. 
He  couldn't  tell.  But  he  observed  thoughtfully  that  Mr. 
Franklin  had  been  saying  the  same  thing.  And  Franklin 
had  known  the  captain  for  years.  The  mate  was  quite 
worried  about  it. 

This  intelligence  startled  Mr.  Smith  considerably. 
' '  Does  he  think  he  is  in  danger  of  dying  ?  "  he  exclaimed 
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with  an  animation  quite  extraordinary  for  him,  which 
horrified  Mr.  Powell. 

"  Heavens  I  Die !  No !  Don't  you  alarm  yourself,  sir. 
I  ve  never  heard  a  word  about  danger  from  Mr.  Franklin." 

"  Well,  well,"  sighed  Mr.  Smith  and  left  the  poop  for 
the  saloon  rather  abruptly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Franklin  had  been  on  deck 
for  some  considerable  time.  He  had  come  to  relieve 
young  Powell ;   but  seeing  him  engaged  in  talk  with  the 

enemy  "—with  one  of  the  "  enemies  "  at  least— had 
kept  at  a  distance,  which,  the  poop  of  the  FemdaU  being 
over  seventy  feet  long,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  doing.  Mr. 
Powell  saw  him  at  the  head  of  the  ladder  leaning  on  his 
elbow,  melancholy  and  silent.  "Oh!  Here  you  are, 
sir." 

"Here  I  am.  Here  I've  been  ever  since  six  o'clock. 
Didn't  want  to  interrupt  the  pleasant  conversation.  If 
you  like  to  put  in  half  of  your  watch  below  jawing  with 
a  dear  friend,  that's  not  my  affair.    Funny  taste  though." 

"  He  isn't  a  bad  chap,"  said  the  impartial  Powell. 

The  mate  snorted  angrily,  tapping  the  deck  with  his 
foot ;  then  :  "  Isn't  he  ?  Well,  give  him  my  love  when 
you  come  together  again  for  another  nice  long  yarn." 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Franklin,  I  wonder  the  captain  don't  take 
offence  at  your  manners." 

"The  captain.  I  wish  to  goodness  he  would  start  a 
row  with  me.  Then  I  should  know  at  least  I  am  somebody 
on  board.  I'd  welcome  it,  Mr.  Powell.  I'd  rejoice.  And 
dam'  me  I  would  talk  back  too  till  I  roused  him.  He's 
a  shadow  of  himself.  He  walks  about  his  ship  like  a 
ghost.  He's  fading  away  right  before  our  eyes.  But  of 
course  you  don't  see.  You  don't  care  a  hang.  Why 
should  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Powell  did  not  wait  for  more.  He  went  down  on 
the  main  deck.  Without  taking  the  mate's  jeremiads 
seriously  he  put  them  beside  the  words  of  Mr.  Smith. 
He   had  grown   already   attached   to   Captain   Anthony. 
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There  was  something  not  only  attractive  but  compelling 
in  the  man.  Only  it  is  very  difficult  for  youth  to  believe 
in  the  menace  of  death.  Not  in  the  fact  itself,  but  in 
its  proxunity  to  a  breathing,  moving,  talking,  superior 
human  being,  showing  no  sign  of  disease.  And  Mr. 
Powell  thought  that  this  talk  was  aU  nonsense.  But  his 
curiosity  was  awakened.  There  was  something,  and  at 
any  time  some  circumstance  might  occur  ...  No,  he 
would  never  find  out  .  .  .  There  was  nothing  to  find 
out,  most  likely.  Mr.  Powell  went  to  his  room  where  he 
tried  to  read  a  book  he  had  already  read  a  good  many 
times.    Presently  a  bell  rang  for  the  officers'  supper. 


CHAPTER   SIX 

...  A  MOONLESS  NIGHT,  THICK  WITH  STARS 
ABOVE,  VERY  DARK  ON  THE  WATER 

IN  the  mess-room  Powell  found  Mr.  Franklin  hacWnK 
at  a  piece  of  cold  salt  beef  with  a  table  knife.  The 
mate,  fiery  in  the  face  and  rolling  his  eyes  over  that 
task,  explained  that  the  carver  belonging  to  the  mess- 
room  could  not  be  found.  The  steward,  present  also 
complained  savagely  of  the  cook.  The  fellow  got  things 
into  his  galley  and  then  lost  them.  Mr.  Franklin  tried 
to  pacify  him  with  mournful  firmness. 

"There,  there!  That  will  do.  We  who  have  been 
all  these  years  together  in  the  ship  have  other  things  to 
think  about  than  quarrelling  among  ourselves  " 

Mr.  PoweU  thought  with  exasperation  :  "  Here  he  goes 
agam,"  for  this  utterance  had  nothing  cryptic  for  him 
The  steward  having  withdrawn  morosely,  he  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  the  mate  strike  the  usual  note  That 
mornmg  the  mizzen  topsail  tie  had  carried  away  (probably 
a  defective  hnk)  and  something  like  forty  feet  of  chain 
and  wire-rope,  mixed  up  with  a  few  heavy  iron  blocks 
had  crashed  down  from  aloft  on  the  poop  with  a  terrifying 

"  Did  you  notice  the  captain  then,  Mr.  PoweU.  Did 
you  notice  ?  " 

Powell  confessed  frankly  that  he  was  too  scared  himself 
when  all  that  lot  of  gear  came  down  on  deck  to  notice 
anjrthing. 

"  The  gin-block  missed  his  head  by  an  inch,"  went  on 
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the  mate  impressively.  "  I  wasn't  three  feet  from  him. 
And  what  did  he  do  ?  Did  he  siiout,  or  jump,  or  even 
look  aloft  to  see  if  the  yard  wasn't  coming  down  too  about 
our  ears  in  a  dozen  pieces  ?  It's  a  marvel  it  didn't.  No, 
he  just  stopped  short — no  wonder  ;  he  must  have  felt  the 
wind  of  that  iron  gin-block  on  his  face — looked  down  at 
it,  there,  lying  close  to  his  foot — and  went  on  again.  I 
believe  he  didn't  even  blink.  It  isn't  natural.  The  man 
is  stupefied." 

He  sighed  ridiculously  and  Mr.  Powell  had  suppressed  a 
grin,  when  the  mate  added  as  if  he  couldn't  contain  himself : 

"  He  will  be  taking  to  drink  next.  Mark  my  words. 
That's  the  next  thing." 

Mr.  Powell  was  disgusted. 

"  You  are  so  fond  of  the  captain  and  yet  you  don't 
seem  to  care  what  you  say  about  him.  I  haven't  been  with 
him  for  seven  years,  but  I  know  he  isn't  the  sort  of  man 
that  takes  to  drink.  And  then — ^why  the  devil  should 
he?" 

"  Why  the  devil,  you  ask.  Devil — eh  ?  Well,  no  man 
is  safe  from  the  devil — and  that's  answer  enough  for 
you,"  wheezed  Mr.  Franklin  not  unkindly.  "  There  was  a 
time,  a  long  time  ago,  when  I  nearly  took  to  drink  myself. 
What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  " 

Mr.  Powell  expressed  a  polite  incredulity.  The  thick, 
congested  mate  seemed  on  the  point  of  bursting  with 
despondency.  "  That  was  bad  example  though.  I  was 
young  and  fell  into  dangerous  company,  made  a  fool  of 
myself — yes,  as  true  as  you  see  me  sitting  here.  Drank 
to  forget.    Thought  it  a  great  dodge." 

Powell  looked  at  the  grotesque  Franklin  with  awakened 
interest  and  with  that  half-amused  sympathy  with  which 
we  receive  unprovoked  confidences  from  men  with  whom 
we  have  no  sort  of  affinity.  And  at  the  same  time  he 
began  to  look  upon  him  more  seriously.  Experience  has 
its  prestige.    And  the  mate  continued : 

"  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  old  lady,  I  would  have  gone 
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to  the  devil.  I  remembered  her  in  time.  Nothing  like 
having  an  old  lady  to  look  after  to  steady  a  chap  and 
make  him  face  things.  But  as  bad  luck  would  have  it, 
Captain  Anthony  has  no  mother  living,  not  a  blessed 
soul  belonging  to  him  as  far  as  I  know.  Oh,  aye,  I  fancy 
he  said  once  something  to  me  of  a  sister.  But  she's 
married.  She  don't  need  him.  Yes.  In  the  old  das^s  he 
used  to  talk  to  me  as  if  we  had  been  brothers,"  exaggerated 

the  mate  sentimentally.     "  '  Franklin,'— he  would  say 

'  this  ship  is  my  nearest  relation  and  she  isn't  likely  to  turn 
against  me.  And  I  suppose  you  are  the  man  I've  known 
the  longest  in  the  world.'  That's  how  he  used  to  speak 
to  me.  Can  I  turn  my  back  on  him  ?  He  has  turned 
his  back  on  his  ship ;  that's  what  it  has  come  to.  He  has 
no  one  now  but  his  old  Franklin.  But  what's  a  fellow 
to  do  to  put  things  back  as  they  were  and  should  be. 
Should  be — I  say  !  " 

His  starting  eyes  had  a  terrible  fixity.  Mr.  Powell's 
irresistible  thought,  "he  resembles  a  boiled  lobster  in 
distress,"  was  followed  by  annoyance.  "  Good  Lord," 
he  said,  "  you  don't  mean  to  hint  that  Captain  Ar  '  jny 
has  fallen  into  bad  company.  What  is  it  you  v.  ;t  to 
save  him  from  ?  " 

"  I  do  mean  it,"  affirmed  the  mate,  and  the  very  ab- 
surdity of  the  statement  made  it  impressive — because 
it  seemed  so  absolutely  audacious.  "  Well,  you  have  a 
cheek,"  said  young  Powell,  feeling  mentally  helpless.  "  I 
have  a  notion  the  captain  would  half  kill  you  if  he  were 
to  know  how  you  carry  on." 

"  And  welcome,"  uttered  the  fervently  devoted  Franklin. 
"  I  am  willing,  if  he  would  only  clsar  the  ship  afterwards 
of  that  .  .  .  You  are  but  a  youngster  and  you  may  go 
and  tell  him  what  you  like.  Let  him  knock  the  stuffing 
out  of  his  old  Franklin  first  and  think  it  over  afterwards. 
Anjrthing  to  pull  him  together.  But  of  course  you 
wouldn't.  You  are  all  right.  Only  you  don't  know  that 
things  are   sometimes   different   from  what   they  look. 
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There  are  friendships  that  are  no  friendships,  and  marriages 
that  are  no  marriages.  .  .  .  Phoo  !  Likely  to  be  right — 
wasn't  it  ?  Never  a  hint  to  me.  I  go  off  on  leave  and 
when  I  come  back,  there  it  is — all  over,  settled  I  Not  a 
word  beforehand.  No  warning.  If  only :  '  What  do 
you  think  of  it,  Franklin  ? ' — or  anything  of  the  sort. 
And  that's  a  man  who  hardly  ever  did  anything  without 
asking  my  advice.  Why  I  He  couldn't  take  over  .  new 
coat  from  the  tailor  without  .  .  .  first  thing,  directly 
the  fellow  came  on  board  with  some  new  clothes,  whether 
in  London  or  in  China,  it  would  be :  '  Pass  the  word 
along  there  for  Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Franklin  wanted  in 
the  cabin.'  In  I  would  go.  '  Just  look  at  my  back, 
Franklin.  Fits  all  right,  doesn't  it  ? '  And  I  would  say  : 
'  First  rate,  sir,'  or  whatever  was  the  truth  of  it.  That 
or  anything  else.  Always  the  truth  of  it.  Always.  And 
well  he  knew  it ;  and  that's  why  he  dared  not  speak 
right  out.  Talking  about  workmen,  alterations,  cabins. 
.  .  .  Phoo  !  .  .  .  instead  of  a  straightiorward— '  Wish 
me  joy,  Mr.  Franklin ! '  Yes,  that  was  the  way  to  let 
me  know.  God  only  knows  what  they  are — pe  haps  she 
isn't  his  daughter  any  more  than  she  is  .  .  .  She  doesn't 
resemble  that  old  fellow.  Not  a  bit.  Not  a  bit.  It's 
very  awful.  You  may  veil  open  your  mouth,  young  man. 
But  for  goodness'  sake,  you  who  are  mixed  up  with  that 
lot,  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open  too  in  case — in  case 
of  ...  I  don't  know  what.  Anything.  One  wonders 
what  can  happen  here  at  sea  1  Nothing.  Yet  when  a 
man  is  called  a  jailer  behind  his  back." 

Mr.  Franklin  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  for  a  moment 
and  Powell  shut  his  mouth,  which  indeed  had  been  open. 
He  slipped  out  of  the  mess-room  noiselessly.  "  The 
mate's  crazy,"  he  thought.  It  was  his  firm  conviction. 
Nevertheless,  that  evening,  he  felt  his  inner  tranquillity 
disturbed  at  last  by  the  force  and  obstinacy  of  this  craze. 
He  couldn't  dismiss  it  with  the  contempt  it  deserved. 
Had  the   word   "  jailer "   really   been  pronounced  ?    A 
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A  r,fl  '?^  "'"'•'"**'=  '°  «^«"  •'^?'''"  he  had  heard 

tZT/",-  «'^"'''y  *'■  "•  »"'  this  wfrd  being  the  oriv 
clear  and  definite  statement  in  these  grotesque  and  dismi^ 

ZTr  T.  '°'"P'''''"v*'y  restful  to^his^bd     PoweS 

thick  with  ,^^,^  L  ^"^^  '*  *"  "^  '»°°"le»  night, 
at  from  il  f,'^'"''  ^"y  '^"''  °"  'he  ^ater.  A  steady 
au-  from  he  west  kept  the  sails  asleep.    Franklin  mustered 

SclS  pI^S  /""'  ^°"-  -  «  ^-  ^  ^--^-  ^-  S 
disjilSy^"""  '^  east-south-east,"  said  the  chief  mate 

"  East-south-east,  sir." 

"  Everything's  set,  Mr.  PoweU." 

"  All  right,  sir." 

The  other  lingered,  his  sentimental  eyes  gleamed  silverv 
W  .h'f  ?r^  '""•  "  ^  ""'«'  "'eht  befo're  r  I  don't 
S.T  I  nlr"'  "'  '"^  ^P^"^  °^''«"-  A  settled.  quL 
night.  I  dare  say  you  won't  see  the  captain.  ^Mce  uoon 
a  une  thjs  was  the  watch  he  used  to  c'Lme  up  a^^  Trt 
a  chat  with  ei  her  of  us  then  on  deck.  But  now  he  lu 
V  T,'"'";'?^  stem-cabin  and  mopes.  Jailer^h 7" 
Mr.  PoweU  walked  away  from  the  mai  ^ithen  at 
some  dBtMce  said,  "  Danm  !  "  quite  heartUy.  iTw^  a 
confounded  nuisance.  It  had  celsed  to  be  Lny  L? 
ho^Ue  word    "jailer"  had  given  the  situation  a^'aifo 


Franklin's  grotesque  mortal  envelope  had  disappeared 

SwtKt  t  "1  "^  r"""^  '^^^'^  only  the  ^rrid 
he  tSiH,  "  '"'*  ^  *^''^-  Mr.  Powell,  half  sorry  for 
F^r  SJ^l  I  ■"""■  *°"^^''^''  whether  it  would  let  him. 
wa  ch^n^  ■  t  1''°^"^^  that  the  charm  of  a  quiet 
watch  on  deck  when  one  may  let  one's  thoughts  roam  in 
space  ^^d  tmie  had  been  spoiled  without  remedy.    What 
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shocked  him  most  was  the  implied  aspersion  of  complicity 
on  Mrs.  Anthony.  It  angered  him.  In  his  own  words  to 
me,  he  felt  very  "enthusiastic"  about  Mrs.  Anthony. 
"  Enthusiastic  "  is  good ;  especially  as  he  couldn't  exactly 
explain  to  me  what  he  meant  by  it.  But  he  felt  en- 
thusiastic, he  says.  That  silly  Franklin  must  have  been 
d'eaming.  That  was  it.  He  had  dreamed  it  all.  Ass. 
fet  the  injurious  word  stuck  in  Powell's  mind  with  its 
associated  ideas  of  prisoner,  of  escape.  He  became  very 
uncomfortable.  And  just  then  (it  might  have  been  half 
an  hour  or  more  since  he  had  relieved  Franklin)  just 
then  Mr.  Smith  came  up  on  the  poop  alone,  like  a  gliding 
shadow  and  leaned  over  the  rail  by  his  side.  Young 
Powell  was  affected  disagreeably  by  his  presence.  He 
made  a  movement  to  go  away  but  the  oiher  began  to 
talk — and  Powell  remained  where  he  was  as  it  retained 
by  a  mysterious  compulsion.  The  conversation  startec". 
by  Mr.  Smith  had  nothing  peculiar.  He  began  to  talk 
of  mail-boats  in  general  and  in  the  end  seemed  anxious 
to  discover  what  were  the  services  from  Port  Elizabeth 
to  London.  Mr.  Powell  did  not  know  for  certain  but 
imagined  that  there  must  be  communication  with  England 
at  least  twice  a  month.  "  Are  you  thinking  of  leaving 
us,  sir ;  of  going  home  by  steam  ?  Perhaps  with  Mrs. 
Anthony,"  he  asked  anxiously. 

"  No  I  No  !  How  can  I  ? "  Mr.  Smith  got  quite 
agitated,  for  him,  which  did  not  amount  to  much.  He 
was  just  asking  for  the  sake  of  something  to  talk  about. 
No  idea  at  all  of  going  home.  One  could  not  always 
do  what  one  wanted  and  that's  why  there  were  moments 
when  one  felt  ashamed  to  live.  This  did  not  mean  that  one 
did  not  want  to  live.    Oh  no  ! 

He  spoke  with  careless  slowness,  pausing  frequently  and 
in  such  a  low  voice  that  Powell  had  to  strain  his  hearing  to 
catch  the  phrases  dropped  overboard  as  it  were.  And 
indeed  they  seemed  not  worth  the  effort.  It  was  like  the 
aimless  talk  of  a  man  pursuing  a  secret  train  of  thought  far 
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removed  from  the  idle  words  we  so  often  utter  only  to  keep 
m  touch  with  our  fellow  beings.  An  hour  passed.  It 
seemed  as  though  Mr.  Smith  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
go  below.  He  repeated  himself.  Again  he  spoke  of  lives 
which  one  was  ashamed  of.  It  was  necessary  to  put  up 
with  such  hves  as  long  as  there  was  no  way  out,  no  possible 
Jssue.  He  even  alluded  once  more  to  mail-boat  services  on 
the  East  coast  of  Africa  and  young  Powell  had  to  teU  him 
once  more  that  he  knew  nothing  about  them, 
o  ".JF^"j;  f°'^n'8ht.  I  thought  you  said,"  insisted  Mr. 
Smith.  He  stirred,  seemed  to  detach  himself  from  the 
rail  with  difficulty.  His  long,  slender  figure  straightened 
into  stiffness,  as  if  hostile  to  the  enveloping  soft  peace  of 
air  and  sea  and  sky,  emitted  into  the  night  a  weak  murmur 
which  Mr.  PoweU  fancied  was  the  word,  "  Abominable  " 
repeated  three  times,  but  which  passed  into  the  faintly 

1°",^.^.^*"'"**'°"=   '"^^  """""^t  has  come-to  go  to 
bed,    followed  by  a  just  audible  sigh. 

"  I  sleep  very  well,"  added  Mr.  Smith  in  his  restrained 
tone.  But  it  is  the  moment  one  opens  one's  eyes  that 
is  horrible  at  sea.  These  days !  Oh,  these  days !  I 
wonder  how  anybody  can  ..." 

"  I  like  the  life,"  observed  Mr.  Powell. 

"  Oh,  you.  You  have  only  yourself  to  think  of.  You 
have  made  your  bed.  Well,  it's  very  pleasant  to  feel  that 
you  are  friendly  to  us.  My  daughter  has  taken  quite  a 
hkmg  to  you,  Mr.  Powell." 

He  murmured,  "  Good-night "  and  glided  away  rigidly 
Young  PoweU  asked  himself  with  some  distaste  what  was 
the  meanmg  of  these  utterances.  His  mind  had  been 
worried  at  last  mto  that  questioning  attitude  by  no  other 
person  than  the  grotesque  Franklin.  Suspicion  was  not 
natural  to  him.  And  he  took  good  care  to  carefully 
separate  m  his  thoughts  Mrs.  Anthony  from  this  man  of 
enigmatic  words-her  father.  Presently  he  observed  that 
the  sheen  of  the  two  deck  dead-lights  of  Mr.  Smith's  room 
had  gone  out.    Ihe  old  gentleman  had  been  surprisingly 
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quick  in  getting  into  bed.  Shortly  afterwards  the  lamp 
in  the  foremost  skylight  of  the  saloon  was  turned  out ; 
and  this  was  the  sign  that  the  steward  had  taken  in  the 
tray  and  had  retired  for  the  night. 

Young  Powell  had  settled  down  to  the  regular  o<ficer-of- 
the-watch  tramp  in  the  dense  shadow  of  the  world  decorated 
with  stars  high  above  his  head,  and  on  earth  only  a  few 
gleams  of  light  about  the  ship.  Th<-  lamp  in  the  after 
skylight  was  kept  burning  through  the  night.  There  were 
also  the  dead-lights  of  the  stem-cabins  gUmmering  dully  in 
the  deck  far  aft,  catching  his  eye  when  he  turned  to  walk 
that  way.  The  brasses  of  the  wheel  gUttered  too,  with  the 
dimly  lit  figure  of  the  man  detached,  as  if  phosphorescent, 
'Against  the  black  and  spangled  background  of  the  horizon. 

Young  Powell,  in  the  silence  of  the  ship,  reinforced  by 
the  great  silent  stillness  of  the  world,  said  to  himself 
that  there  was  something  mysterious  in  such  beings  as  the 
absurd  Franklin,  and  even  in  such  beings  as  himself.  It 
was  a  strange  and  almost  improper  thought  to  occur  to 
the  officer  of  the  watch  of  a  ihip  on  the  high  seas  on  no 
matter  how  quiet  a  night.  Why  on  earth  was  he  bothering 
his  head  ?  Why  couldn't  he  dismiss  all  these  people  from 
his  mind  ?  It  was  as  if  the  mate  had  infected  him  with 
his  own  diseased  devotion.  He  would  not  have  believed 
it  possible  that  he  should  be  so  foolish.  But  he  was — 
clearly.  He  was  foolish  in  a  way  totally  imforeseen  by 
himself.  Pushing  this  self-analysis  further,  lie  reflected 
that  the  springs  of  tiis  conduct  were  just  as  obscure. 

"  I  may  be  catching  myself  any  time  doing  things  of 
wliich  I  have  no  conception,"  he  thought.  And  as  he  was 
passing  near  the  mizzen-mast  he  perceived  a  coil  of  rop. 
left  lying  on  the  deck  by  the  oversight  of  the  sweepers. 
By  an  impulse  which  had  nothing  mysterious  in  it,  he 
stooped  as  he  went  by  with  the  intention  of  picking  it  up 
and  hanging  it  up  on  its  proper  pin.  This  movement 
brought  his  head  down  to  the  level  of  the  glazed  end  of  the 
after  skyUght — the  Ughted  skylight  of  the  most  private 
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Captain  Anthony's  married  life ;   the  part   let  me  rem'nH 
you  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  t:,at  forbidden  s^ce  by  a  pal 
of  heavy  curtains.    I   m.ntion   these   Mns   beca«' 
at  this  pom.  Mr.  Pow.ll  himself  recalled  the  existence  o 
that  unusua!  arrangement  to  my  mind, 
that  dl^atl^'A""  "^•!;,'i'"Pl«-'nindcd  comp,mction  at 

dSctt  I  stLrl^T-  -^^  ^'''=    ""^°"  understand  that 
Uirectly  I  stooped  to  pick  up  that  coil  of  runninR  eear- 

i:  rh"ttt?°t'hr''''f ';  t~'  '^^«'-'  ♦"«  Cm 

meJ,t  to  mlw         *^"    "!  ""'  ■'""°°"  "'o  '^"rt^in^  were 

"T"  h:  lister""'"'"  ''"^''*^-  °°  y-  -"-^•-1 

I  told  him  that  I  understood  ;  and  he  proceedo,!  tn 
can  my  attention  to  the  wonderful  linking  up  o^sma  f  acts 
.^th  something  of  awe  left  yet,  after  all  ?he.se7oarrat' 

11  wnat  you  will!  "For,  obsenre,  Marlow "  Hp  «ai,l 
making  at  me  very  round  eyes  which  c^Sted   unni  y 

who  cte^ed  uTth''*  ''"^'J"«  "'^"""'^  °^  *he  men 
^  roS  ™  *hrH  IP°°5  '"  "'^  "^"^"'"S  leaving  that  coil 
t  Tmn  t  '^'^'  ^""^  °"  "^"  topsail-tie  carrying  awry 

n  the  daVlTfh  ""f  f  '""'  """P"""^  "lanrer^earlier 
m  the  day,  and  the  end  of  the  chain  whipping  round  the 

oammg  aiid  shivering  to  bits  the  coloured  glas.s°pane  a? 

he  end  of  the  skylight.  It  had  tl..  arms  of  the  d"  o 
iZl^  °"  "=•  '  "'"'''  """^  ^•'y  ""'e^  because- the 
rtrl.r  r^T™'^  ^  ^-^^^J^'-  '*  ^^^^  very  th  ck 
d  recti??;  h»H"^.^r;  '}'  "•'•^^  f'*"  g°t  ^'"^'hed,  and 
it  thl  cari  t  r'^"'^  '°  '^^^'  ^°'*  Mr.  Franklin  had 
^t  the  carpenter  to  patch  up  the  damage  with  some 

I  thint*^'""  ^'T-     ^  '^°"*'  '°'°*  where  they  got  thTm 
caSs*lni:,?°  '"•^'  "J"  "^^  '-"'--  ^"  the 
fW.TK      S^f  ^,*^  '^^*  '°™  «P"e  panes.     Chip,  was 

and  red-lead.    It  wasn't  a  neat  job  when  it  was  done,  not 
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by  any  means,  but  it  would  srrve  to  keep  the  weather  out 
and  let  the  light  in.  Clear  plass.  And  of  coursic  I  was 
not  thinking  of  it.  I  just  stooped  to  pick  up  that  rope  and 
found  my  head  within  three  inches  of  that  clear  glass, 
and — dash  it  all  I  I  found  myself  out.  Not  half  an  hour 
before  I  was  saying  to  myself  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
what  was  in  people's  heads  or  at  the  back  of  their  talk, 
or  what  they  were  likely  to  be  up  to.  And  here  I  found 
myself  up  to  as  low  a  trick  as  you  can  well  think  of.  For, 
after  I  had  stooped,  there  I  remained  prying,  spying, 
anyway  looking,  where  I  had  no  business  to  look.  Not 
consciously  at  first,  may  be.  He  who  has  eyes,  you  know, 
nothing  can  stop  him  from  seeing  things  as  long  as  there 
are  things  to  see  in  front  of  him.  What  I  saw  at  first 
was  the  end  of  the  table  and  the  tray  cl.-imped  on  to  it,  a 
patent  tray  for  sea  use,  fitted  with  holders  for  a  couple 
of  decanters,  water-jug  and  glasses.  The  glitter  of  these 
things  caught  my  eye  first :  but  what  I  saw  next  was  the 
captain  down  there,  alone  as  far  as  I  could  see  ;  and  I  could 
see  pretty  well  the  wliole  of  that  part  up  to  the  cottage 
piano,  dark  against  the  satin-wood  panelling  of  the  bulk- 
head. And  I  remained  looking.  I  did.  And  I  don't  know 
that  I  was  ashamed  of  myself  either,  then.  It  was  the 
faiUt  of  that  Franklin,  always  talking  of  the  man,  making 
free  with  him  to  that  extent  that  really  he  seemed  to  have 
become  our  property,  his  and  mine,  in  a  way.  It's  funny, 
but  one  hat'  that  feeling  about  Captain  Anthony.  To 
watch  him  was  not  so  much  worse  than  listening  to  Franklin 
talking  him  over.  Well,  it's  no  use  making  excuses  for 
what's  inexcusable.  I  watched  ;  but  I  dare  say  you  know 
that  there  could  have  been  nothing  inimical  in  this  low 
behaviour  of  mine.  On  the  contrary.  I'll  tell  you  now 
what  he  was  doing.  He  was  helping  himself  out  of  a 
decanter.  I  saw  every  movement,  and  I  said  to  myself 
mockingly  as  though  jeering  at  Franklin  in  my  thoughts, 
'  Hallo  !  Here's  the  captain  taking  to  drink  at  last.' 
He  poured  a  little  br.andy  or  whatever  it  was  into  a  long 
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glass,  filled  it  with  water,  drank  about  a  fourth  of  it  and 
stootl  the  glass  back  into  the  holder.    Every     ^-n  of  a 
bad  drinking  bout,  I  was  saying  to  myself,  feeling  quite 
amused  at  the  notions  of  that  Franklin.    He  seemed  to 
me  an  enormous  ass,  with  his  jealoiisv  and  his  fears.    At 
that  rate  a  month  would  not  have  bee;    nough  for  anybody 
to  get  drunk.    The  captain  sat  down  in  one  of  the  swivel 
arm-chairs  fixed  around  the  table ;  I  had  him  right  under 
me  and  as  he  turned  the  chair  slightly,  I  was  looking,  I  may 
say.  down  his  back.    He  took  another  little  sip  and  then 
reached  for  a  book  which  was  lying  on  the  table,     t  had 
not  noticed  it  before.    Altogether  the  proceedir      of  a 
desperate    drunkard-weren't    they?     He   opened    the 
book  and  held  it  before  his  face.    If  this  was  the  way 
he  took  to  drink,  then  I  nev.dn't  worry.    He  was  in  no 
danger  from  that,  and  as  to  any  other,  I  assure  you  no 
human  being  could  have  looked  safer  than  he  did  down 
there.    I  felt  the  greatest  contempt  for  Franklin  just  then, 
while  1  looked  at  Captain  Anthony  sitting  there  with  a 
glass  of  weak  brandy-and-water  at  his  elbow  and  reading 
m  the  cabin  of  his  ship,  on  a  quiet  night— the  quietest, 
perhaps  the  finest,  of  a  prosperous  passage.    And  if  you 
wonder  why  I  didn't  leave  off  my  ugly  spying  I  will  tell 
you  how  it  was.    Captain  Anthony  was  a  great  reader 
just  about  that  time ;   and  I,  too.  I  have  a  great  liking 
for  books.    To  this  day  I  can't  come  near  a  book  but  I 
must  know  what  it  is  about.    It  was  a  thickish  volume 
he  had  there,  small  close  print,  double  columns— I  can 
see  it  now.    What  I  wanted  to  make  out  was  the  title 
at  the  top  of  the  page.    I  have  very  good  eves  but  he 
wasn't  holding  it  conveniently— I  mean  for  me  up  there. 
Well,  it  was  a  history  of  some  kind,  that  much  I  read  and 
then  suddenly  he  bangs  the  book  face  down  on  the  table, 
lumps  up  as  if  something  had  bitten  him  and  walks  away 

"Funny  thing  shame  is.     I  had  been  behaving  badly 
and  aware  of  it  in  a  way,  but  I  didn't  feel  really  ashamed 
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till  the  fright  of  being  found  out  in  my  honourable  occupa- 
tion drove  me  from  it.  I  slunk  away  to  the  forward  end 
oi  the  poop  and  lounged  about  there,  my  face  and  ears 
burning  and  glad  it  was  a  dark  night,  expecting  every 
moment  to  hear  the  captain's  footsteps  behind  me.  For 
I  made  sure  he  was  coming  on  deck.  Presently  I 
thought  I  had  rather  meet  him  face  to  face  and  I  walked 
slowly  aft  prepared  to  see  him  emerge  from  the  companion 
before  I  got  that  far.  I  even  thought  of  his  having 
detected  me  by  some  means.  But  it  was  impossible, 
unless  he  had  eyes  in  the  top  of  his  head.  I  had  never 
had  a  view  of  his  face  down  there.  It  was  impossible ; 
I  was  safe ;  and  I  felt  very  mean,  yet,  explain  it  as  you 
may,  I  seemed  not  to  care.  And  the  captain  not  appearing 
on  deck,  I  had  the  impulse  to  go  on  being  mean.  I 
wanted  another  peep.  I  really  don't  know  what  was  the 
beastiy  influence  except  that  Mr.  Franklin's  talk  was 
enough  to  demoralize  any  man  by  raising  a  sort  of  un- 
healthy curiosity  which  did  away  in  my  case  with  all  the 
restraints  of  common  decency. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  nm  the  risk  of  being  caught  squatting 
in  a  suspicious  attitude  by  the  captain.  There  was  also 
the  helmsman  to  consider.  So  what  I  did— I  am  sur- 
prised at  my  low  cunning— was  to  sit  down  naturally  on 
the  skylight-seat  and  then  by  bending  forward  I  found 
that,  as  I  expected,  I  could  look  down  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  end-pane.  The  worst  that  could  happen  to 
me  then,  if  I  remained  too  long  in  that  position,  was  to 
be  suspected  by  the  seaman  aft  at  the  wheel  of  having 
gone  to  sleep  there.  For  the  rest  my  ears  would  give  me 
sufficient  warning  of  any  movements  in  the  companion. 

"  But  in  that  way  my  angle  of  view  was  changed.  The 
field  too  was  smaller.  The  end  of  the  table,  the  tray 
and  the  swivel-chair  I  had  right  under  my  eyes.  The 
captain  had  not  come  back  yet.  The  piano  I  could  not 
see  now ;  but  on  the  other  hand  I  had  a  very  oblique 
downward  view  of  the  curtains  drawn  across  the  cabin 
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Marlow  got  up  to  get  another  cigar.    The  night  was 
getting  on  to  what  I  may  call  its  deepest  W  the  ho^ 

or  greed— to  whatever  can  whisper  into  their  ears  ^p 

h^nr  °\_"l-°mened  silence  and  chill  and  stagnation  the 
hour  when  the  criminal  plies  his  trade  and^he^ctlm 
of  sleeplessness  reaches  the  lowest  depth  o?  dreadf^^ 
couragement ;  the  hour  before  the  lirs^t  sight  ordaSil' 

itkrat'm"!^^  ''f  °"  ""  crossing  fherm 
nTver  Wked  th.1  »"*•>«  -n^telpiece.  He  however 
wriw^.  „f  It  "'^^  *^?«^  '*  ^  I^^'We  that  he.  too, 
Our  friend  Powell,"  he  began  again,  "was  v«-v 
anxious  that  I  should  under^tand^the  topography  of  Ihat 
abm     I  „^  ^     ^^^^^  ^^^^        .^  ^P^^  atmosphere 

^nt.HT°"  °'  '"^''°°'''  °^  'l^^P^^ate  acting,  wUch 
tainted  the  pure  sea-atmosphere  into  which  the  mamMi 
mous  Anthony  had  carried  off  his  conquest  L-we^ 

a  beSrrf  *°°'  ^--^i^.  *°  -*  ^*  *'«  sam^'timTi; 
men  "  xlo  b£  "  ^""^  ^P"!'*  ^^^  'he  "  most  generous  of 
rf  a  moI^f,r  K  f  ■°"^""  "'"^'y  because  he  was  nothing 
01  a  monster  but  just  a  common  mortal,  a  little  more 
S'^f  '"''  self-confident  than  most,  may  be  LIZ 
ms  roughness  and  in  his  delicacy. 
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As  to  the  delicacy  of  Mr.  Powell's  proceedings  I'll  say 
nothing.  He  found  a  sort  of  depraved  excitement  in 
watching  an  unconscious  man — and  such  an  attractive 
and  mysterious  man  as  Captain  Anthony  at  that.  He 
wanted  another  peep  at  him.  He  surmised  that  the 
captain  must  come  back  soon  because  of  the  glass  two- 
thirds  full  and  also  of  the  book  put  down  so  brusquely. 
God  knows  what  sudden  pang  had  made  Anthony  jump 
up  so.  I  am  convinced  he  used  reading  as  an  opiate 
against  the  pain  of  his  magnanimity  which  like  all  abnormal 
growths  was  gnawing  at  his  healthy  substance  with  cruel 
persistence.  Perhaps  he  had  rushed  into  his  cabin  simply 
to  groan  freely  in  absolute  and  delicate  secrecy.  At  any 
rate  he  tarried  there.  And  young  Powell  would  have 
grown  weary  and  compunctious  at  last  if  it  had  not  become 
manifest  to  him  that  he  had  not  been  alone  in  the  highly 
incorrect  occupation  of  watching  the  movements  of 
Captain  Anthony. 

Powell  explained  to  me  that  no  sound  did  or  perhaps 
could  reach  him  from  the  saloon.  The  first  sign— and  we 
must  remember  that  he  was  using  his  eyes  for  all  they 
were  worth — was  an  unaccountable  movement  of  the 
curtain.  It  was  wavy  and  very  slight ;  just  perceptible 
in  fact  to  the  sharpened  faculties  of  a  secret  watcher ; 
for  it  can't  be  denied  that  our  wits  are  much  more  alert 
when  engaged  in  wrong-doing  (in  which  one  mustn't  be 
found  out)  than  in  a  righteous  occupation. 

He  became  suspicious,  with  no  one  and  nothing  definite 
in  his  mind.  He  was  suspicious  of  the  curtain  itself  and 
observed  it.  It  looked  very  innocent.  Then  just  as  he 
was  ready  to  put  it  down  to  a  trick  of  imagination  he 
saw  trembling  movements  where  the  two  curtains  joined. 
Yes  !  Somebody  else  besides  himself  had  been  watching 
Captain  Anthony.  He  owns  artlessly  that  this  roused 
his  indignation.  It  was  really  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
In  this  state  of  intense  antagonism  he  was  startled  to 
observe  tips  of  fingers  fumbling  with  the  dark  stuff.    Then 
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they  grasped  the  edge  of  the  further  curtain  and  hung 
on  there,  just  fingers  and  knuckles  and  nothing  else.  It 
made  an  abominable  sight.  He  was  looking  at  it  with 
unaccountable  repulsion  when  a  hand  came  into  view 
a  short,  puffy,  old,  freckled  hand  projecting  into  the  lamp- 
light, followed  by  a  white  wrist,  an  arm  in  a  grey  coat- 
sleeve,  up  to  the  elbow,  beyond  the  elbow,  extended 
tremblmgly  towards  the  tray.  Its  appearance  was  weird 
and  nauseous,  fantastic  and  silly.  But  instead  of  grabbing 
the  bottie  as  PoweU  expected,  this  hand,  tremulous  with 
senile  eagerness,  swerved  to  the  glass,  rested  on  its  edge 
for  a  moment  (or  so  it  looked  from  above)  and  went  back 
with  a  jerk.  The  gripping  fingers  of  the  other  hand 
vanished  at  the  same  time,  and  young  Powell  staring  at 
the  motionless  curtains  could  indulge  for  a  moment  the 
notion  that  he  had  been  dreaming. 

But  that  notion  did  not  last  long.  Powell,  after  re- 
pressing his  first  impulse  to  spring  for  the  companion 
and  hammer  at  the  captain's  door,  took  steps  to  have 
himself  relieved  by  the  boatswain.  He  was  in  a  state  of 
distraction  as  to  his  feelings  and  yet  lucid  as  to  his  mind. 
He  remained  on  the  skylight  so  as  to  keep  his  eye  on  the 
tray. 

Still  the  captain  did  not  appear  in  the  saloon.  "  If 
he  had,"  said  Mr.  Powell,  "  I  knew  what  to  do.  I 
would  have  put  my  elbow  through  the  pane  instantlv— 
crash."  ■' 

I  asked  him  why  ? 

"  It  was  the  quickest  dodge  for  getting  him  away  from 
that  tray,"  he  explained.  "  My  throat  was  so  dry  that 
I  didn't  know  if  I  could  shout  loud  enough.  And  this 
was  not  a  case  for  shouting,  either." 

The  boatswain,  sleepy  and  disgusted,  arriving  on  the  poop, 
found  the  second  officer  doubled  up  over  the  end  of  the 
skylight  in  a  pose  which  might  have  been  that  of  severe 
pain.  And  his  voice  was  so  changed  that  the  man,  though 
naturally  vexed  at  being  turned  out,  made  no  comment  on 
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the  plea  of  sudden  indisposition  which  young  Powell  put 
forward. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  sick  man  got  off  the  poop 
must  have  astonished  the  boatswain.  But  Powell,  at  the 
moment  he  opened  the  door  leading  into  the  saloon  from 
the  quarter-deck,  had  managed  to  control  his  agitation. 
He  entere:]  swiftly  but  without  noise  and  found  himself  in 
the  dark  p.irt  of  the  saloon,  the  strong  sheen  of  the  lamp 
on  the  other  side  of  the  curtains  visible  only  above  the 
rod  on  which  they  ran.  The  door  of  Mr.  Smith's  cabin  was 
in  that  dark  part.  He  passed  by  it  assuring  himself  by  a 
quick  side  glance  that  it  was  imperfectly  closed.  "  Yes," 
he  said  to  me.  "  The  old  man  must  have  been  watching 
through  the  crack.  Of  that  I  am  certain  ;  but  it  was  not 
for  me  that  he  was  watching  and  listening.  Horrible  ! 
Surely  he  must  have  been  startled  to  hear  and  see  somebody 
he  did  not  expect.  He  could  not  possibly  guess  why  I 
was  coming  in,  but  I  suppose  he  must  have  been  concerned." 
Concerned  indeed !  He  must  have  been  thunderstruck, 
appalled. 

Powell's  only  distinct  aim  was  to  remove  the  suspected 
tumbler.  He  had  no  other  plan,  no  other  intention,  no 
other  thought.  Do  away  with  it  in  some  manner.  Snatch 
it  up  and  run  out  with  it. 

You  know  that  complete  mastery  of  one  fixed  idea, 
not  a  reasonable  but  an  emotional  mastery,  a  sort  of  con- 
centrated exaltation.  Under  its  empire  men  rush  blindly 
through  fire  and  water  and  opposing  violence,  and  nothing 
can  stop  them  —  unless,  sometimes,  a  grain  of  sand. 
For  his  blind  purpose  (and  clearly  the  thought  of  Mrs. 
Anthony  was  at  the  bottom  of  it)  Mr.  Powell  had  plenty 
of  time.  What  checked  him  at  the  crucial  moment  was 
the  familiar,  harmless  aspect  of  common  things,  the  steady 
lifeht,  the  open  book  on  the  table,  the  solitude,  the  peace, 
the  home-like  effect  of  the  place.  He  held  the  glass  in 
his  hand  ;  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  vanish  back  beyond 
the  curtains,  flee  with  it  noiselessly  into  the  night  on  deck. 
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Shatwo2"hr"^""'-   ,A  ">-»*«  o^  less.    And  then 

^the  u«!^H-  '"'PP'"''*  """^"^  "^^^^  I^"  the  wonder 

at  the  utter  disappearance  of  a  glass  tumbler,  a  ridiculous 

?Svr  X'-'^^'f  ""r '^  ^''^  "'*  °'  anyone  onid 
^  W  h;al^nf ""  °*  '^'^  "S"'"^*  ^'''^  P<"^e"  stumbled 
Se  trur^f  h^  ''  '""'•*  ™'"^"'  °^  incredulity  as  to 
aLt  tt  !  ?  "*"  conviction  because  it  had  fJled  to 
S  ev^  t,^  H^'*  of  familiar  things.  He  doubted 
ms  eyes  too.    He  must  have  dreamt  it  all !    "  I  am 

SSaC'"  '"'■  -  « '  «■" "'  =" 

What  woke  him  up  and,  at  th.  same  time,  fixed  his 
feet  mmovably  to  the  spot,  was  a  voice  asking  1dm  what  he 

nS,^Sn  ^  ''.""y-  "Pe'^g  the  door  of  his  stern-cabin  had 
naturally  exclaimed.  What  else  could  you  expect  ?  And 
he  exclamation  must  have  been  fairly  lo^ud  ,f  S  consMer 
the  nature  of  the  sight  which  met  his  eye.  ThTre  Se 
him.  stood  his  second  officer,  a  seemingly  decern,  wd 

and  had  sneaked  mto   the  saloon,   apparently  for  the 
lexpressibly  mean  purpose  of  drinking  up  what  was  left 

:LJ:r»T''":'  ^^'^^y-^'^-^^ter.  thL \rwas,^ugh 
absolutely  with  the  glass  in  his  hand.  ^ 

Anfh'  ^''^/^■■y  monstrosity  of  appearances  silenced 
Anthony  after  the  first  exclamation  ;^d  yomig  PoweU 
felt  himself  pierced  through  and  through  by  the  ov^r 

h^i  i^"    J  .  ^f  ""P"^  °^  **'••  P°«'ell,  when  discovered 

0:  panic.  But  deep  down  within  him  his  wits  were 
working,  and  the  idea  that  if  he  did  that  he  co^d  omve 

stwlv  With  h"""^  ^-  '^''^  ^P'^''"  «">e  forward 
Slowly.    With  his  eyes  now  dose  to  his,  PoweU,  speU- 
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bound,  numb  all  over,  managed  o  lift  one  finger  to  the 
deck  above  mumbling  the  explanatory  words,  "  Boatswain 
on  the  poop." 

The  captain  moved  his  head  slightly  as  much  as  to 
say,  "That's  all  right  "—and  this  was  all.  Powell  had 
no  voice,  no  strength.  The  air  was  unbreathable,  thick, 
sticky,  odious,  like  hot  jelly  in  which  all  movements  became 
difficult.  He  raised  the  glass  a  little  with  immense 
difficulty  and  moved  his  trammelled  Ups  sufficiently  to 
form  the  words : 

"  Doctored." 

Anthony  glanced  at  it  for  an  instant,  only  for  an  instant, 
and  again  fastened  his  eyes  on  the  face  of  his  second  mate. 
Powell  added  a  fervent  "  I  believe  "  and  put  the  glass 
down  on  the  tray.  The  captain's  glance  followed  the 
movement  and  returned  sternly  to  his  face.  The  young 
man  pointed  a  finger  once  more  upwards  and  squeezed 
out  of  his  iron-bound  throat  six  consecutive  words  of 
further  explanation.  "  Through  the  skylight.  The  white 
pane." 

The  captain  raised  his  eyebrows  very  much  at  this, 
while  young  Powell,  ashamed  but  desperate,  nodded 
insistently  several  times.  He  meant  to  say  that :  Yes. 
Yes.  He  had  done  that  thing.  He  had  been  spying.  .  .  . 
The  captain's  gaze  became  thoughtful.  And,  now  the 
confession  was  over,  the  iron-bound  feeling  of  Powell's 
throat  passed  away  giving  place  to  a  general  anxiety 
which  from  his  breast  seemed  to  extend  to  all  the  limbs 
and  organs  of  his  body.  His  legs  trembled  a  little,  his 
vision  was  confused,  his  mind  became  blankly  expectant. 
But  he  was  alert  enough.  At  a  movement  of  Anthony  he 
screamed  in  a  strangled  whisper. 

"  Don't,  sir  !    Don't  touch  it." 

The  captain  pushed  aside  Powell's  extended  arm,  took 
up  the  glass  and  raised  it  slowly  against  the  lamplight.  The 
liquid,  of  very  pale  amber  colour,  was  clear,  and  by  a 
glance  the  captain  seemed  to  call  Powell's  attention  lo 
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W  K       ,    ?r"  *u""l*°  pronounce  the  word,  "  dissolved  " 

S  eH%T  '^  *'"'"?*  r  '*  '^'^  ^'=''*  ^"^^ey  Which  however 

down  fh      r  •"!,  "P'-    ""'y  *''^"  A„t'>°"y  had  put 
down  the  glass  and  turned  to  him  he  recovered  such  a 

complete  command  of  his  voice  that  he  couldkeep  it  down 
to  a  hurried  forcible  whisper-a  whisper  that  shook  him. 
Iha?e°fe:""'    '   ^""^   '* '    I   have   seen.    Doctored. 

-itn  ?    .^'  T'  '?''"**''  "^''y-    ^*  '"'1  =°  '°  y°""g  Powell, 
pott.  *""'  ^"'°"^  '"'-'  himself  heafd  to  the 

"  You  did  !  .  .  .  Who  was  it  ?  " 

And   Powell    gasped   freely  at   last.      "A  hand"  he 

iTkeTt'   ''""'' "'''"' ^"^ '''' ''""-""ly t''" ^'»- 

faifvTfnrf^?'*.-"'  r"'  ''°^'  't^^thy-  tremulous  in 
wcS  ZMr  °  V'l'  "l^'  °^  ^*°  ''"eers  and  the  thumb 
pressed  together  and  hovering  above  the  glass  for  an 
instant-then  the  swift  jerk  back,  after  the  dfed 
h.hi  A.J^^K,^^  repeated  growing  excited.  "From 
behmd  this."    He  grasped  the  curtain  and  glaring  at  th" 

saloon.    There  was  on  one  to  be  seen. 
Powell  had  not  expected  to  see  anybody.    "  But  "  he 

and  :  ™'  ,'  ^f^  ""y  ^""^  '""''^  ^^'  ^  ear  listening 
and  an  eye  glued  to  the  crack  of  a  cabin  door.  Awf^ 
thought.    And  that  door  was  in  that  part  of  the  sdZ 

YouTo^uidnl  ^  '^'^  '"  'i'''^  "  ^""'^^^"^  self-command, 
it  ir^  ''^  ^^^  ^"y*hwg  from  his  face.  Well, 
t  was  perhaps  more  thoughtful  than  usual.    And  indeed 

ir  T*^?  *°  *^!"''  '''°"*-  S"*  '  couldn't^S 
steadUy.  My  bram  would  give  a  sort  of  jerk  and  then 
go  dead  again.  I  had  lost  all  notion  of  timl,  and  I  Jgh" 
have  been  looking  at  the  captain  for  days  and  m^ths  fS 
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I  knew  before  I  heard  him  whisper  to  me  fiercely :  "  Not 
a  word  I  "  This  jerked  me  out  of  that  trance  I  was  in  and 
I  said  "  No  I    No  I    I  didn't  mean  even  you." 

"  I  wanted  to  explain  my  conduct,  my  intentions,  but 
I  read  in  his  eyes  that  he  understood  me  and  I  was  only 
too  glad  to  leave  off.  And  there  we  were  looking  at  each 
other,  dumb,  brought  up  short  by  the  question  "  What 
next  ?  " 

"  I  thcught  Captain  Anthony  was  a  man  of  iron  till 
I  saw  him  suddenly  fling  his  head  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  fiercely,  like  a  wild  animal  at  bay  not  knowing  which 
way  to  break  out.  .  .  ." 


"Truly,"  commented  Marlow,  "brought  to  bay  was 
not  a  bad  comparison ;  a  better  one  than  Mr.  Powell  was 
aware  of.  At  that  moment  the  appearance  of  Flora  could 
not  but  bring  the  tension  to  the  breaking  point.  She 
came  out  in  all  innocence  but  not  without  vague  dread. 
Anthony's  exclamation  on  first  seeing  Powell  had  reached 
her  in  her  cabin,  where,  it  seems,  she  was  brushing  her 
hair.  She  had  heard  the  very  words.  "  What  are  you 
doing  here  ?  "  And  the  unwonted  loudness  of  the  voice— 
his  voice— breaking  the  habitual  stillness  of  that  hour 
would  have  startled  a  person  having  much  less  reason 
to  be  constantly  apprehensive,  than  the  captive  of 
Anthony's  masterful  generosity.  She  had  no  means  to 
guess  to  whom  the  question  was  addressed  and  it  echoed 
in  her  heart,  as  Anthony's  voice  always  did.  Followed 
complete  silence.  She  waited,  anxious,  expectant,  till 
she  could  stand  the  strain  no  longer,  and  with  the  weary 
mental  appeal  of  the  overburdened.  "  My  God  !  What  is 
It  now  ?  "  she  opened  the  door  of  her  room  and  looked  into 
the  saloon.  Her  first  glance  fell  on  PoweU.  For  a  moment, 
seemg  only  the  second  oflicer  with  Anthony,  she  felt 
relieved  and  made  as  if  to  draw  back ;  but  her  sharpened 
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Anthony  had  moved  toSS  ier  1?"*^'!!  *""  ^*P'*'" 
my  end'of  the  table  wSfe  IV^^^l  ZT''  '"" 
them  so  near  to  each  other  before^H  t^'^ "^''^'^ ^^'^ 

happened?  which  seemed  addressed  tn  mo  t 
'T^XLI'^^'-  ^°'^«'  -•-."«  shf^er; 
tim7°CK'"f  *  °°*  *^^  t''**  ^  this  had  lasted  a  lone 
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from  me  ?  "  A  itnight  question— eh  ?  I  don't  know 
what  answer  the  captain  would  have  made.  Before  he 
could  even  r  ise  his  eyes  to  her  she  cried  out  "  Ah  I  Here's 
papa  I  "  in  a  sharp  tone  of  relief,  but  directly  afterwards 
she  looked  t-)  me  as  if  she  were  holding  her  breath  with 
apprehension.  I  was  so  interested  in  her  that,  how  shall 
I  say  it,  her  exclamation  made  no  connection  in  my  brain 
at  first.  I  also  noticed  that  she  had  sidled  up  a  little  nearer 
to  Captain  Anthony,  before  it  occurred  to  me  to  turn  my 
head.  I  can  tell  you  my  neck  stiffened  in  the  twisted 
position  from  the  shock  of  actually  seeing  that  old  man  t 
He  had  dared  I  I  suppose  you  think  I  ought  to  have 
looked  upon  him  as  mad.  But  I  couldn't.  It  would  have 
been  certainly  easier.  But  I  could  not.  You  should 
have  seen  him.  First  of  all  he  was  completely  dressed 
with  his  very  cap  still  on  his  head  just  as  when  h^  left  me 
on  deck  two  hour,  lefore,  saying  in  his  soft  voice  :  "  The 
moment  has  come  to  go  to  bed  " — while  he  meant  to  go 
and  do  that  iivng  and  hide  in  his  dark  cabin,  and  watch 
the  stuff  do  its  work.  A  cold  shudder  ran  down  my  back. 
He  had  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  jacket,  his  arms 
were  pressed  close  to  his  thin,  upright  body,  and  he  shuffled 
across  the  cabin  with  his  short  steps.  There  was  a  red 
patch  on  each  of  hb  old  soft  cheeks  as  if  somebody  had  been 
pinching  them.  He  drooped  his  head  a  little,  and  looked 
with  a  sort  of  underhand  expectation  at  the  captain  and 
Mrs.  Anthony  standing  close  together  at  the  other  end  of 
the  saloon.  The  calculating  horrible  impudence  of  it ! 
His  daughter  was  there  ;  and  I  am  certain  he  had  seen 
the  captain  putting  his  finger  on  his  lips  to  warn  me. 
And  then  he  had  coolly  come  out  1  He  passed  my  imagina- 
tion, I  assure  you.  After  that  one  shiver  his  presence 
killed  every  faculty  in  me — ^wonder,  horror,  indignation. 
I  felt  nothing  in  particular  just  as  if  he  were  still  the  old 
gentleman  who  used  to  talk  to  me  familiarly  every  day  on 
deck.  Would  jrou  believe  it  ?  " 
"  Mr.  Powell  challenged  my  powers  of  wonder  at  this 
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interna]  phenomenon,"  went  on  M>ri«»  .»• 

hi.  youth  they  were  byrLlSeinr.^t: 
w  te,  they  were  the  least  incredible  part  of  th*  lu^^ 
Tbey  were  alw  the  least  interesting  Z\  Vi^  i?"'*' 
was  elsewhere,  and  there  of  ro,,rJ  .^v  "       .    '"'*"■"* 

natural.  And  bis  own  presencTon  X  "  *  *^"" 
strangely  motived  that  it  wm  ^eft  fnr  .^  .  "•""  '^*'  «» 
at  this  young  man  a  rnl^  f ,  u*"'  '"  '"*^«'  alone 
brought  St  on 'that  3     '^  chance-comer,  having 

with  its  mixture  of^^h  tap^rrj,^""^  P°*«" 
stinctive  prudence,  hadC  createTit  ?^^'u  *'"'  '"• 
-but  had  discovered  it  to  7h.  *^'"  *  ^^  *hat 

What  would  ha^i^ppeL  if  h'  haZar'"'  '""*''"^'^- 
his  discovery  ?    But  hrdWn';  '**J^*'!  ""ade  a  noise  about 

Anthony  anVhe^SlhteTjjh  T,^tZn'^  "'A"" 
years.  Some  nice  children  often  d^ »' h  T'^-  ^'' 
not  from  reflection.    They  have  th.?r'  ^""""^  '*  » 

Young  Powell's  inspir^ti^^  consisted  inT  «^r»"°ns. 
astic"  about  Mra  Anthon^  ■  1^  .u  ■'*'"8  'nthusi- 
Bood      ArTl  Anthony.    'Enthusiastic'   is   reallv 

good.    And  he  was  amongst  them  like  a  chiM  ,!!         ^ 
"npressionable,  plastic-but  unaUe  to  fin^  1' 
any  »rt  of  comment.  **  ^^  *°'      '»-  • 

was  at  iu  ^esrof^^rI4V?«^^:;-*^ 
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life  it  i«  the  one  demanding  k  couple  to  realise  it  fully, 
which  it  the  mott  imperative.  Pairing  oil  i«  the  fate  oi 
mankind.  And  if  two  being*  thrown  together,  mutually 
attracted,  reaist  the  neceuity,  fail  in  underttanding  and 
v'^untarily  stop  ahort  of  the— the  embrace,  in  the  noblest 
I  'ning  of  the  word,  then  they  are  committing  a  tin 
againtt  life,  the  call  of  which  it  simple.  Perhapa  sacred. 
And  the  punishment  of  it  it  an  invation  of  complexity, 
a  tormenting,  forcibly  tortuotu  involution  of  feelingt,  the 
deepest  form  of  tuffering  from  which  indeed  something 
tignificant  may  come  at  last,  which  may  be  criminal  or 
heroic,  may  be  madnett  or  wisdom— or  even  a  ttraight  if 
detpairing  decition. 

Powell  on  taking  his  eyes  off  the  old  gentleman  noticed 
Captain  Anthony,  swarthy  as  an  African,  by  the  side  of 
Flora  whiter  than  the  lilies,  take  his  handkerchief  out 
and  wipe  off  his  forehead  the  sweat  of  anguish — like  a 
man  who  is  overcome.  "  And  no  wonder,"  commented 
Mr.  Powell  here.  Then  the  captain  said,  "  Hadn't  you 
better  go  back  to  your  room."  Thb  was  to  Mrs.  Anthony. 
He  tried  to  smile  at  her.  "  Why  do  you  look  startled  ? 
This  lught  is  like  any  other  night." 

"  Which,"  Powell  again  commented  to  me  earnestly, 
"  was  a  lie.  ...  No  wonder  he  sweated."  You  see  from 
this  the  value  of  Powell's  comments.  Mrs.  Anthony  then 
said  :  "  Why  are  you  sending  me  away  ?  " 

"  Why  I  That  you  should  go  to  sleep.  That  you  should 
rest."  And  Captain  Anthony  frowned.  Then  sharply, 
"  You  stay  here,  Mr.  Powell.    I  shall  want  you  presently." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Powell  had  not  mtved.  Flora 
did  not  mind  his  presence.  He  himself  had  the  feeling 
of  being  of  no  account  to  those  three  people.  He  was 
looking  at  Mrs.  Anthony  as  unabashed  as  the  proverbial 
cat  looking  at  a  king.  Mrs.  Anthony  glanced  at  him. 
She  did  not  move,  gripped  by  an  inexplicable  premonition. 
She  had  arrived  at  the  very  limit  of  her  endm-ance  as  the 
object  of  Anthony's  magnanimity ;   she  was  the  prey  of 
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•n  intuitive  dread  of  the  did  not  know  what  mytterioua 
!ll?r^'*lu*^'  Wt  henelf  being  pu.hed  bacic  into  that 
•ohtude    that  moral  lonelinew.  which  had  made  all  her 

i.fwK  ;'"'■■  ^  *''*"•  '»  »•""  <='<»•  communion 
ettablwhed  again  with  Anthony,  the  felt-a«  on  that 
night  m  the  garden-the  force  of  hi*  personal  fascination. 
The  pawive  qmetnes*  with  which  she  looked  at  him  gave 
her  the  appearance  of  a  person  bewitched-or,  say.  mes- 
mericaUy  put  to  sleep-beyond  any  notbn  of  her  sur- 
roundmgs. 

After  telling  Mr.  Powell  not  to  go  away  the  captain 
remained  tJent.  Suddenly  Mrs.  Anthony  pushed  back 
he-  'oose  hair  with  a  decUive  gesture  of  her  arms  and 
moved  still  nearer  to  him.  "Here's  papa  up  yet."  she 
Mid.  but  she  did  not  look  towards  Mr.  Smith.  "  Why 
a  it  ?  And  you  ?  I  can't  go  on  like  this.  Roderick- 
between  you  two.    Don't." 

Anthony  interrupted  her  as  if  something  had  untied  his 
tongue. 

"Oh  yes.  Here's  your  father.  And  .  .  .  Why  not 
Perhaps  it  is  just  as  weU  you  came  out.  Between  us  two  ? 
IS  that  It  ?  I  won't  pretend  I  don't  understand.  I  am 
not  blind.  But  I  can't  fight  any  longer  for  what  I  haven't 
got.  I  dont  know  what  you  imagine  has  happened. 
Something  has  though.  Only  you  needn't  be  afraid.  No 
shadow  can  touch  you-because  I  give  up.  I  can't  say 
we  had  much  talk  about  it,  your  father  and  I,  but.  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it  is.  that  I  must  learn  to  live  with- 
out you-which  I  have  told  you  was  impossible.  I  was 
speakmg  the  truth.  But  I  have  done  fighting,  or  waiting 
or  hoping.    Yes.    You  shall  go." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Powell  who  (he  confessed  to  me)  was 
listenmg  with  uncomprehending  awe.  heard  behind  his  back 
a  triumphant  chuckling  sound.  It  gave  him  the  shudders 
le  said,  to  mention  it  now;  but  at  the  time,  except  for 
another  chill  down  the  spine,  it  had  not  the  power  to 
oestroy  his  absorption  in  the  scene  before  his  eyes,  and 
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before  his  ears  too,  because  just  then  Captain  Anthony 
raised  his  voice  grimly.  Perhaps  he  too  had  heard  the 
chuckle  of  the  old  man. 

"  Your  father  has  found  an  argument  which  makes  me 
pause,  if  it  does  not  convmce  me.  No !  I  can't  answer 
it-  I — I  don't  want  to  answer  it.  I  simply  surrender. 
He  shall  have  his  way  with  you— and  with  me.  Only," 
he  added  in  a  gloomy  lowered  tone  which  struck  Mr. 
Powell  as  if  a  pedal  had  been  put  down,  "  only  it  shall 
take  a  little  time.  I  have  never  lied  to  you.  Never. 
I  renounce  not  only  my  chance  but  my  life.  In  a  few 
days,  directly  we  get  into  port,  the  very  moment  we  do, 
I,  who  have  said  I  could  never  let  you  go,  I  shall  let  you 
go." 

To  the  innocent  beholder  Anthony  seemed  at  this  point 
to  become  physically  exhausted.  My  view  is  that  the 
utter  falseness  of  his,  I  may  say,  aspirations,  the  vanity 
of  grasping  the  empty  air,  had  come  to  him  with  an  over- 
whelming force,  leaving  him  disarmed  before  the  other's 
mad  and  sinister  sincerity.  As  he  had  said  himself  he 
could  not  fight  for  what  he  did  not  possess;  he  could 
not  face  such  a  thing  as  this  for  the  sake  of  his  mere 
magnanimity.  The  normal  alone  can  overcome  the 
abnormal.  He  could  not  even  reproach  that  man  over 
there.  "  I  own  myself  beaten,"  he  said  in  a  firmer  tone. 
"  You  are  free.    I  let  you  off  since  I  must." 

Powell,  the  onlooker,  ajftrms  that  at  these  incompre- 
hensible words  Mrs.  Anthony  stiffened  into  the  very 
image  of  astonishment,  with  a  frightened  stare  and  frozen 
lips.  But  next  minute  a  cry  came  out  from  her  heart, 
not  very  loud  but  of  a  quality  which  made  not  only 
Captain  Anthony  (he  was  not  looking  at  her),  not  only 
him  but  also  the  more  distant  (and  equally  unprepared) 
young  man,  catch  their  breath  :  "  But  I  don't  want  to 
be  let  off,"  she  cried. 

She  was  so  still  that  one  asked  oneself  whether  the 
cry   had   come   from   her.    The   restless   shuffle   behind 
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PoweU's  back  stopped  short,  the  intermittent  shadowy 
chuckling  ceased  too.  Young  PoweU,  glancing  round 
saw  Mr  Smith  raise  his  head  with  his  faded  eyes  ^ry 
stm,  puckered  at  the  comers,  like  a  man  perceiving  some- 
thing commg  at  him  from  a  great  distance.    And  Mrs. 

"You  can't  cast  me  off  like  this,  Roderick.    I  won't 

go  away  from  you.    I  won't " 

Powell  turned  about  and  discovered  then  that  what 
Mr.  Smith  was  puckering  his  eyes  at,  was  the  sight  of 
his  daughter  clinging  round  Captain  Anthony's  neck-a 
sight  not  in  itself  improper,  but  which  had  the  power  to 
move  young  PoweU  with  a  bashfully  profound  motion. 
It  was  different  from  his  emotion  while  spying  at  the 
revelations  of  the  skylight,  but  in  this  case  tof  he  fel 
the  discomfort,  if  not  the  guilt,  of  an  unseen  beholder. 
Experience  was  being  piled  up  on  his  young  shoulders. 
Mrs.  Anthonys  hau-  hung  back  in  a  dark  mass  like  the 
hair  of  a  drowned  woman.    She  looked  as  if  she  would 
let  go  and  sink  to  the  floor  if  the  captain  were  to  withhold 
his  sustammg  arm.    But  the  captain  obviously  had  no 
such  intention.    Standing  firm  and  stiU  he  gazed  with 
sombre  eyes  at  Mr.  Smith.    For  a  time  the  low  convulsive 
sobbing  of  Mr   Smith's  daughter  was  the  only  sound  to 
trouble   the  silence.    The  strength  of  Anthony's  clasp 
pressmg  Flora  to  his  breast  could  not  be  doubted  even 
at  that  distance,  and  suddenly,  awakening  to  his  oppor- 
tunity,  he  began  to  partly  support  her.  parUy  carry  her 
m  the  direction  of  her  cabin.    His  head  was  bent  over 
her  solicitously,  then  recollecting  himself,  with  a  glance 
full  of  unwonted  fire,  his  voice  ringing  in  a  note  un- 
known to  Mr.  Powell,  he  cried  to  him,  "Don't  you  go 
on  deck  yet.    I  want  you  to  stay  down  here  tUl  I  come 
T'a  I.      "^  ^™  instructions  I  want  to  give  you." 
And  before  the  young  man  could  answer,  Anthony  had 
disappeared  m  the  stem-cabin,  burdened  and  exulting. 
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"  Instructions,"  commented  Mr.  Powell.  "  That  was 
all  light.  Very  likely ;  but  they  would  be  such  instruc- 
tions  as,  I  thought  to  myself,  no  ship's  oflScer  perhaps  had  ' 
ever  been  given  before.  It  made  me  feel  a  little  sick  to 
think  what  they  would  be  dealing  with,  probably.  But 
there  !  Everything  that  happens  on  board  ship  on  the 
high  seas  has  got  to  be  dealt  with  somehow.  There  are 
no  special  people  to  fly  to  for  assistance.  And  there  I 
was  with  that  old  man  left  in  my  charge.  When  he 
noticed  me  looking  at  him  he  started  to  shuffle  again 
athwart  the  saloon.  He  kept  his  hands  rammed  in  his 
pockets,  he  was  as  stiii-backed  as  ever,  only  his  head 
hung  down.  After  a  bit  he  says  in  his  gentle  soft  tone : 
"  Did  you  see  it  ?  " 

There  were  in  Powell's  head  no  special  words  to  fit  the 
horror  of  his  feelings.  So  he  said— he  had  to  say  something, 
"  Good  God  I  What  were  you  thinking  of,  Mr.  Smith, 
to  try  to  .  .  ."  And  then  he  left  off.  He  dared  not 
utter  the  awful  word  poison.  Mr.  Smith  stopped  his 
prowl. 

"Think!  What  do  you  know  of  thinking.  I  don't 
think.    There  is  something  in  my  head  that  thinks.    The 

thoughts  in  men,  it's  like  being  drunk  with  liquor  or 

You  can't  stop  them.    A  man  who  thinks  will  think  any- 
thing.   No  !  But  have  you  seen  it.    Have  you  ?  " 

"I  tell  you  I  have !  I  am  certain ! "  said  Powell 
forcibly.  "  I  was  looking  at  you  all  the  time.  You've 
done  something  to  the  drink  in  that  glass." 

Then  Powell  lost  his  breath  somehow.  Mr.  Smith 
looked  at  him  curiously,  with  mistrust. 

"  My  good  young  man,  I  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about.  I  ask  you — have  you  seen  ?  Who  would 
have  believed  it  ?  with  her  arms  round  his  neck.  When  ! 
Oh  !  Ha  !  Ha  !  You  did  see  !  Didn't  you  ?  It  wasn't 
a  delusion — was  it  ?  Her  arms  round  .  .  .  But  I  have 
never  wholly  trusted  her." 

"Then  I  flew  out  at  him,  said  Mr.  Powell.    I  told 
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^n,tTitiTo?*°H'''^^f?"P<'"  Captain  Anthony, 
fro.  "yV  J'  he  s^fn  ''*'^T'"  *"ffl'"e  to  and 
down.  "  Eh  ?  Wondprf  ,  """"^^^  ^^P^^B  hb  eyes 
who  I  am  ?    Listed?  th     T  '  u^"*  '^"^^  y°»  ^  "°«°n 

So  they  printedl?  "    h  ^''*'  '^'-  "^^  ^""'^■ 

up  a  co„"y"  AndVr^  ^l'^''^  *hey  were  getting 

now  I  am  SV  low^'  H  '^'"  '^°'"S  *'■"«•  And 
breath.    "sS^^lt..  «'^  ^o''- ^.ed  down  to  a  mere 

do!S  o^his'tadtdt  °i  "l^  P°''^*'  *^eged  the  cap 
exactly  as  if  preoariLr    *w  "  ''"'^'^  '"*°  ^^'  P^^^ets 

wind,    "lut  n't-,  ^°  °"*  '"*°  ^  ^"'^ 

to  see  he?  ast  in  tjTft^.  -P"',  "^  ^^'^  ^'^'^  <^*^^--. 
something  thl  woSl't  7 '  ''f ''''''  ^*''°"*  <^°*"g 
SiUy?  IhadtoSfn  i  '"  '°  ""'•  ^Prightened? 
this",    DidT«  thiS  she     '  T.'^'l*''  ^**  ^''  °"t  °f 

tJe.time^hfwic?eStIe"7oIr4";   ^te  "S   ^" 

s.^Sercntar  ^'^^ -«:;  iu^ 

He  paused  in  his  restless  shiifflo  q„j  „     • 
throat.  "ere  s  luck,     tossed  the  liquor  down  his 
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"  I  know  now  the  meaning  of  the  word '  Consternation,'  " 
went  on  Mr.  Powell.  "  That  was  exactly  my  state  of  mind. 
I  thought  to  myself  directly :  There's  nothing  in  that  drink. 
I  have  been  dreaming,  I  have  made  the  awfulest  mis- 
take I  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Smith  put  the  glass  down.  He  stood  before  Powell 
unharmed,  quieted  down,  in  a  listening  attitude,  his 
head  inclined  on  one  side,  chewing  his  thin  lips. 
Suddenly  he  blinked  queerly,  grabbed  Powell's  shoulder 
and  collapsed,  subsiding  all  at  once  as  though  he  had  gone 
soft  all  over,  as  a  piece  of  silk  stuS  collapses.  Powell 
seized  his  arm  instinctively  and  checked  his  fall ;  but  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Smith  was  fairly  on  the  floor  he  jerked  himself 
free  and  backed  away.  Almost  as  quick  he  rushed  forward 
again  and  tried  to  lift  up  the  body.  But  directly  he 
raised  his  shoulders  he  knew  that  the  man  was  dead ! 
Dead! 

He  lowered  him  down  gently.  He  stood  over  him 
without  fear  or  any  other  feeling,  almost  indifferent,  far 
away,  as  it  were.  And  then  he  made  another  start  and,  if 
he  had  not  kept  Mrs.  Anthony  alwas^s  in  his  mind,  he  vould 
have  let  out  a  yell  for  help.  He  staggered  to  her  cabin- 
door,  and,  as  it  was,  his  call  for  "  Captain  Anthony " 
burjt  out  CI  him  much  too  loud ;  but  he  made  a  great 
effort  of  self-control.  "  I  am  waiting  for  my  orders,  sir," 
he  said  outside  that  door  distinctly,  in  a  steady  tone. 

It  was  very  still  in  there  ;  still  as  death  Then  he  heard 
a  shuffle  of  feet  and  the  captain's  voice  "All  right. 
Coming."  He  leaned  his  back  against  the  bulkhead  as  you 
see  a  drunken  man  sometimes  propped  up  against  a  wall, 
half  doubled  up.  In  that  attitude  the  captain  found  him, 
when  he  came  out,  pulling  the  door  to  after  him  quickly- 
At  once  Anthony  let  his  eyes  run  all  over  the  cabin. 
Powell,  without  a  word,  clutched  h'i  forearm,  led  him 
round  the  end  of  the  table  and  began  to  justify  himself. 
"  I  couldn't  stop  him,"  he  whispered  shakily.  "  He  was 
too  quick  for  me.    He  drank  it  up  and  fell  down."    But 
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own  body  was  no?  R'^h  le    '1^  !,"?"'  '''''"«  '>« 
speak.    They  made  liJZ  J''*^^-    They  did  not  want  to 

The  captain^gr^S  S's  T^^'""''  ^'*''  *»>«''  «yes 
glanced  at  Mrs.  Chonv^sih  °^  **"  ^  "  ^  "  vice  Ld 
He  knew  that  thTyouI' ^^"  'l""""'  ""''  "  ^^^  enough. 

Silence,  Silenc^Jrl^l^ZXTXe^-  ^f""''' 
became  stealthy.  PoweU  IrXn  fl  .  J .  """y  glances 
of  the  dead  man's  stltero^^''^  t".""  '^'  ^'^^  *°  '^'  ^oor 
let  :  im  go  •  and  th^n  P^T'  ^^  '^P*''"  "odded  and 
ope.  and  Jbtk  lTf"T:  T'  ''""'^^'^  ^l^^  <J°- 
Anthony's  cabin  Thev^l  !;  ^^"'"^  '"^'^ds  Mrs. 
Anthonj;  Hfted  "up  t JSoS''  °^«^  ^'^^  -H^-    Captain 

n>ifSe?Srthe''s;;"  "T  '"''''  ^''^^  «t- 
our  breach.  For  p^rt  of^fh.  °\t''P  ^^  '^'P-  folding 
curtain  concealed  Ss  from  vi  wTd  M  '^T^  ''^^  °'  «>! 
her  door;  but  I  didnTdrlw  a  fr.  k"'  \°*ho„y  opened 
laid  the  body  down  on  tT  •  *  ^'^^  ^^  after  we 

of  the  saloo/lSTleft  mo  tTtr'  T  -^"^  ^^«-«'»' 
Mr.  Smith's  rigid  extended  1h  i'^^'"  ^  '^^  shadow, 
shadowy  and  Jve.  You  kno^hJ  r"""^  '''^'^°^  t*^- 
as  stiff  as  a  poker,  wl  stood  by  t  1:^2  T'^^.  ''''"^^" 
for  hmi  to  make  us  a  si.m  fh„*  1u  ^  though  waiting 

The  captain  th^ew  hi  Z^   5    mvlS  *"  "^  '^'*  ^""^ 
"■^/mad:  "'^  '''--'-'  ^^^^  Sr moS?  ^  "^ 

thoughts.    They  were  not  rn  "■'"  "^^^  ^'^"t  ^V 

with'that  oldmL  who  teitifiT""^  *'*  -"y^^'  "o^  yet 

was  alive.     Him  Zfcr/'^liTnr  thT  ^'^r''^" '^^ 
whiSDered  -"To™       ^  •     ';"'="  was   the  captain.    Hp 

«..v.,,,».jS':LT4'!5iTii,tr,-'*''^'' 
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"  No !  No  !  I  am  not  going  to  stumble  now  over  that 
corpse." 

"This  is  what  our  Mr.  Powell  had  to  tell  me,"  said 
Marlow,  changing  his  tone.  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  Flora 
de  Barral  had  been  saved  from  that  sinbter  shadow  at  least 
falling  upon  her  path. 

We  sat  silent  then,  my  mind  running  on  the  end  of  de 
Barral,  on  the  irresistible  pressure  of  imaginary  griefs, 
crushing  conscience,  scruples,  prudence,  under  their  ever- 
expanding  volume ;  on  the  sombre  and  venomous  irony  in 
the  obsession  which  had  mastered  that  old  man. 

"  Well,"  I  said. 

"  The  steward  found  him,"  Mr.  Powell  roused  himself. 
"  He  went  ir  there  with  a  cup  of  tea  at  five  and  of  course 
dropped  it.  I  was  on  watch  again.  He  reeled  up  to  me  on 
deck  pale  as  death.  I  had  been  expecting  it ;  and  yet  I 
could  hardly  speak.  "  Go  and  tell  the  captain  quietly," 
I  managed  to  say.  He  ran  off  muttering  "  My  God !  My 
God !  "  and  I'm  hanged  if  he  didn't  get  hysterical  while 
trying  to  tell  the  captain,  and  start  screaming  in  the  saloon, 
"  Fully  dressed !  Dead  !  Fully  dressed  !  "  Mrs.  Anthony 
ran  out  of  course  but  she  didn't  get  hysterical.  Franklin, 
who  was  there  too,  t-ld  me  that  she  hid  her  face  on  the 
captain's  breast  and  then  he  went  out  and  left  them  there. 
It  was  days  before  Mrs.  Anthony  was  seen  on  deck.  The 
first  time  I  spcke  to  her  she  gave  me  her  hand  and  said, 
"My  poor  father  was  quite  fond  of  you,  Mr.  Powell." 
She  started  wiping  her  eyes  and  I  fled  to  the  other  side  of 
the  deck.  One  would  like  to  forget  all  this  had  ever  come 
near  her." 

But  clearly  he  could  not,  because  after  lighting  his  pipe 
he  began  musing  aloud:  "  Very  strong  stufi  it  must  have 
been.  I  wonder  where  he  got  it.  It  could  hardly  be  at  a 
common  chemist.  Well,  he  had  it  from  somewhere— a 
mere  pinch  it  must  have  been,  no  more." 
"  I  have  my  theory,"  observed  Marlow,  "  which  to  a 
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certain  extent  does  away  with  the  added  horro.  of  a  coldly 
premeditated  crime.    Chance  had  stepped  in  there  t  J 
It  wa.   not   Mr.  Smith  who  obtained  the  po7o^.    ^t 
was  the  Great  de  Barral.    And  it  was  not  me^^it  "or  the 
oDscure,   magnanimous   conqueror   of   Flora  de   Barral- 
It  was  meant  for  the  notorious  financier  whose  enterprises 
had  nothing  to  do  with  magnanimity.    He  had  his  physician 
n  his  days  of  greatness.    I  even  seem  to  remember  that 
the  man  was  called  at  the  trial  on  some  small  point  or 
other.    I  can  imagine  that  de  Barral  went  to  him  when 
he  saw.  as  he  could  hardly  help  seeing,  the  possibility  of  a 
triumph  of  envious  rivals  "—a  heavy  sentence. 
I  doubt  if  for  love  or  even  for  money,  but  I  think 
possibly,    rom  pity  that  man  provided  him  with  what 
Mr.   Powell  called   "strong  stuff."    From  what   Powell 
saw  of  the  very  act  I  am  fairly  certain  it  must  have  been 
contained  m  a  capsule  and  that  he  had  it  about  him  on 
the  last  day  of  his  trial,  perhaps  secured  by  a  stitch  in 
his  waistcoat   pocket.    He  didn't  use  it.    Why '    Did 
he  thmk  of  his  child  at  the  last  moment .'    Was  it  want 
of  courage  ?    We  can't  tell.    But  he  found  it  in  his 
clothes  when  he  came  out  of  jail.    It  had  escaped  in- 
vestigation  if  there  was  any.    Chance  had  armed  him. 
And  chance  alone,  the  chance  of  Mr.  Powell's  life  forced 
mm  to  turn  the  abominable  weapon  against  himself 

I  imparted  my  theory  to  Mr.  Powell  who  accepted  it 
at  once  as,  m  a  sense,  favourable  to  the  father  of  Mrs 
Anthony.  Then  he  waved  his  hand.  "Don't  let  us 
tnmk  of  it. 

I  acquiesced  and  very  soon  he  observed  dreamily  • 
I  was  with  Captain  and  Mrs.  Anthony  sailing  aU  over' 

FranS"         °^"   °°   ''''   ^^"'"    '^'"°'*  *'  '""«  *' 

"  Oh  yes  !    What  about  Franklin  ?  "  I  asked 

PoweU  smiled.    "He  left  the  Ferndde  a  year  or  so 

afterwards,  and  I  took  his  place.    Captain  Anthony  recom- 

mended  him  for  a  command.    You  don't  think  Captain 
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Anthony  would  chuck  a  man  aside  like  an  old  glove.  But 
of  course  Mrs.  Anthony  did  not  like  him  very  much.  I 
don't  think  she  ever  let  out  a  whisper  against  him  but 
Captain  Anthony  could  read  her  thoughts. 

And  again  Powell  seemed  to  lose  himself  in  the  past. 
I  asked,  for  suddjnly  the  vision  of  the  Fynes  passed 
through  my  mind. 

"  Any  children  ?  " 

Powell  gave  a  start.  "  No !  No !  Never  had  any 
children,"  and  again  subsided,  puffing  at  his  short  briar 
pipe. 

"  Where  are  they  now  ?  "  I  inquired  next  as  if  anxious 
to  ascertain  that  all  Fyne's  fears  had  been  misplaced  and 
vain  as  our  fears  often  are ;  that  there  were  no  unde- 
sirable cousins  for  his  dear  girls,  no  danger  of  intrusion 
on  their  spotless  home.  Powell  looked  round  at  mc 
slowly,  his  pipe  smouldering  in  his  hand. 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  "  he  uttered  in  a  deep  voice. 

"  Know  what  ?  " 

"  That  the  Ferndale  was  lost  this  four  years  or  more. 
Sunk.  ColUsion.  And  Captain  Anthony  went  down  with 
her." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  "  I  cried  quite  affected  as  if  I 
had  known  Captain  Anthony  personally.  "  Was — ^was 
Mrs.  Anthony  lost  too  ?  " 

"  Yoi"  might  as  well  ask  if  I  was  lost,"  Mr.  Powell 
rejoined  so  testily  as  to  surprise  me.  "  You  see  me  here,— 
don't  you." 

He  was  quite  huffy,  but  noticing  my  wondering  stare 
he  smoothed  his  ruified  plumes.  And  in  a  musirg 
tone. 

"  Yes.  Good  men  go  out  as  if  there  was  no  use  for 
them  in  the  world.  It  seems  as  if  there  were  things  that, 
as  the  Turks  say,  are  written.  Or  else  fate  has  a  try 
and  sometimes  misses  its  mark.  You  remember  that 
close  shave  we  had  of  being  run  down  at  night,  I  told 
you  of,  my  first  voyage  with  them.    This  go  it  was  just 
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Ji^tJTlmife  "n  .""^K  "'''  *  '°«  *'•''''  '"""Sh  to  slice 
TL^Lv  ^  \^"'  *""  "°  "P'"*'^'"  °"  board, 
thinf .      ^        '"''.^  remember  the  cursed,  murderous 

we«  iTZ7„f°T"'  '^•^  ^P*'^"  Anthony  Twe 
were  both  on  deck)  callmg  out,  "Good  God  I  What's 
this!  Shout  for  all  hands,  Powell,  to  save  themselves 
There's  no  dynamite  on  board  now.    I  am  go^g  to  «t 

Mr.   PoweU   gasped   at   the  recollection.    "  It   was   a 

Belgian  Green  Star  liner,  the   WesUa^ul,''  he  wenTon 

commanded  by  one  of  those  stop-for-nothing  ^tappers" 

ateolution.  She  cut  half  through  the  old  Ferndale  and 
after  the  blow  there  was  a  silence  like  death.  Next  I 
heard  the  captain  back  on  deck  shouting.  "Set  vour 
engmes  slow  ahead."  and  a  howl  of  "  Yes,  yf ."  ^sleC 
h.m  from  her  forecastle;  and  then  a  whoeTrowd  of 
people  up  there  began  making  a  row  in  the  fog  iey 
ri^d^r"^  ropes  down  to  us  in  dozens,  I  nLt  say^ 
I  and  the   captain   fastened   one  of   them   under   Mrs 

"Haul  up  carefully,"  I  shouted  to  the  people  on  the 
steamer's  deck.    '■  You've  got  a  woman  on  thJL^ 

Ihe  captain  saw  her  landed  up  there  safe.  And  then 
we  made  a  rush  round  our  decks  to  see  no  one  wasTeft 
behind.    As  we  got  back  the  captain  says  :   "  HeTrshe's 

beeJw^  '''Iv''  ^""^^C-  ^  "^^^    "^"*  '*  ™eht  have 
^rstrdTit  for'you"^-  ^'"^  "^'  ^'  ^"^  ""^'^  ^-    ^ 

isn-t^y  W  ''°u;!SfyL*^"'"  ''  -^  "-^y-     •'  '' 

sui^  TL*'  ^*  ^'^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^P°^«  o»  e'^rth  I 
suppose.    I  knew  he  meant  to  be  the  last  to  leave  his 
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ship,  so  I  swarmed  up  as  quick  as  I  could,  and  those 
damned  lunatics  up  there  grab  at  me  from  above,  lug 
me  in,  drag  me  along  aft  through  the  row  and  the  riot 
of  the  silliest  excitement  I  ever  did  see.  Somebody  hails 
from  the  bridge,  "  Have  you  got  them  all  on  board  ?  " 
and  a  dozen  silly  asses  start  yelling  all  together,  "  All 
saved  I  All  saved,"  and  then  that  accursed  Irishman  on 
the  bridge,  with  me  roaring  No  I  No  t  till  I  thought  my 
head  would  burst,  rings  his  engines  astern.  He  rings  the 
engines  astern — I  fighting  Uke  mad  to  make  myself  heard  ! 
And  of  course  .  .  ." 

I  saw  tears,  a  shower  of  them  fall  down  Mr.  Powell's 
face.    His  voice  broke. 

"  The  FemdaU  went  down  like  a  stone  and  Captain 
Anthony  went  down  with  her,  the  finest  man's  soul  that 
ever  left  a  sailor's  body.  I  raved  like  a  maniac,  like  a 
devil,  with  a  lot  of  fools  crowding  round  me  and  asking, 
"  Aren't  you  the  captain  ?  " 

"  I  wasn't  fit  to  tie  the  shoe-strings  of  the  man  you 
have  drowned,"  I  screamed  at  them.  .  .  .  Well !  Well ! 
I  could  see  for  myself  that  it  was  no  good  lowering  a  boat. 
You  couldn't  have  seen  her  alongside.  No  use.  And 
only  think,  Marlow,  it  was  I  who  had  to  go  and  tell  Mrs. 
Anthony.  They  had  taken  her  down  below  somewhere, 
first-class  saloon.  I  had  to  go  and  tell  her  I  That 
Flaherty,  God  forgive  him,  comes  to  me  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  "  I  think  you  are  the  proper  person."  God  forgive 
him.  I  wished  to  die  a  hundred  times.  A  lot  of  kind 
ladies,  passengers,  were  chattering  excitedly  around  Mrs. 
Anthony — a  real  parrot  house.  The  ship's  doctor  went 
before  me.  He  whispers  right  and  left  and  then  there 
falls  a  sudden  hush.  Yes,  I  wished  myself  dead.  But 
Mrs.  Anthony  was  a  brick. 

Here  Mr.  Powell  fairly  burst  into  tears.  "  No  one  could 
help  loving  Captain  Mthony.  I  leave  you  to  imagine 
what  he  was  to  her.  Yet  before  the  week  was  out  it  was 
she  who  was  helping  me  to  pull  myself  together." 
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I  asked  after  a 


"  I»  Bin.  Anthony  in  EngUnd  now  ? ' 
while. 

He  ^ped  hi.  eyes  without  any  false  shane.    "Oh 

^\u.^  *"f  *°J°°''  '°'"  '"•♦'^•>«.  «nd  while  diving 
for  the  box  under  the  table  added  r  "  And  not  very  faf 
from   here   either.     That   Uttle   village   up   there-you 

"No I    Really  I    Oh  I  see  I  " 

^.ui'  ^f*'"  »«°'«d  austerely,  very  detached.    Bui  I 

i^ tl^°L<^.  "? k"  '""  '^■.  ^^  ^y  ^egar.  So  this 
was  tne  secret  of  his  passion  for  saUing  about  the  river, 
the  reason  of  his  fondness  for  that  creek. 

"  And  I  suppose,"  I  said.  "  that  you  are  stiU  as  '  enthusi- 
astic  as  ever.  Eh?  If  I  were  you  I  would  just  mention 
my  enthusiasm  to  Mrs.  Anthony.    Why  not  ?  " 

He  caught  his  faUing  pipe  neaUy.  But  if  what  the 
French  call  effarmmt  was  ever  expressed  on  a  human 
countenance  it  was  on  this  occasion,  testifying  to  his 
mod^ty,  his  sensibility  and  his  innocence.  He  looked 
afraid  of  somebody  overhearing  my  audacious  — almost 
saoTlegious  hint-as  if  there  had  not  been  a  mUe  and  a  half 
of  lonely  marshland  and  dykes  between  us  and  the  nearest 
human  habiution.  And  then  perhaps  he  remembered 
the  soothmg  fact  fca-  he  allowed  a  gleam  to  light  up  his 
eyes,  like  the  reflection  of  some  inward  fire  tended  in  the 
sanchiary  of  his  heart  by  a  devotion  as  pure  as  that  of  any 

It  flashed  and  went  out  H-i  smiled  a  bashful  smile 
sighed : 

"  Pah  I  Foolishness.  You  ought  to  know  better  '  he 
said,  more  sad  than  annoyed.  "  But  I  forgot  that  you 
never  knew  Captain  Anthony,"  he  added  indulgently. 

I  reminded  him  that  I  knew  Mrs.  Anthony ;  even  before 
he— on  oM  friend  now— had  ever  set  eyes  on  her.  And  as  he 
told  me  that  ilr..  Antb-y  had  heard  of  our  meetings  I 
wondered  whether  she  vould  care  to  see  me.  Mr.  Powell 
volunteered  no  opinion  then ;  but  next  time  we  lay  in  the 
36 
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creek  he  Mid,  "  She  will  be  very  pleued.    You  had  better 
go  to-day." 

The  afternoon  wa«  well  advanced  before  I  approached 
the  cottage.  The  amenity  of  a  fine  day  in  its  decline 
surrounded  me  with  a  beneficent,  a  calming  influence  ; 
I  felt  it  in  the  (ilence  of  the  shady  lane,  in  the  pure  air, 
in  the  blue  sky.  It  is  diflicult  to  retain  the  memory  of 
the  conflicts,  miseries,  temptations  and  crimes  of  men's 
self-seeking  existence  when  one  is  alone  with  the 
charming  serenity  of  the  unconscious  nature.  Breathing 
the  dreamless  peace  arotmd  the  picturesque  cottage  I  was 
approaching,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  must  reign  every- 
where, over  all  the  globe  of  water  and  land  and  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  dwellers  on  this  earth. 

Flora  came  down  to  the  garden  gate  to  meet  me,  no 
longer  the  perversely  tempting,  sorrowful,  wisp  of  white 
mist  drifting  in  the  complicated  bad  dream  of  cx'i^ei  .  . 
Neither  did  she  look  like  a  forsaken  elf.  I  stammered  out 
stupidly,  "  Again  in  the  country,  Miss  .  .  .  Mrs,  .  .  ." 
She  was  very  good,  returned  the  pressure  of  my  hand, 
but  we  were  slightly  embarrassed.  Then  we  laughed  a 
little.    Then  we  became  grave. 

I  am  no  lover  of  day-breaks.  You  know  how  thin, 
equivocal,  is  the  light  of  the  dawn.  But  she  was  now  her 
true  self,  she  was  like  a  fine  tranquil  afternoon — and  not  so 
very  far  advanced  either.  A  woman  not  much  over  thirty, 
with  a  dazzling  complexion  and  a  little  colour,  a  lot  of  hair, 
a  smooth  brow,  a  fine  chin,  and  only  the  eyes  of  the  Flora 
of  the  old  days,  absolutely  unchanged. 

In  the  room  into  which  she  led  me  we  found  a  Miss 
Somebody — I  didn't  catch  the  name, — an  unobtrusive,  even 
an  indistinct,  middle-aged  person  in  black.  A  companion. 
All  very  proper.  She  came  and  went  and  even  sat  down 
at  times  in  the  room,  but  a  little  apart,  with  some  sewing. 
By  the  time  she  had  brought  in  a  lighted  lamp  I  had 
heard  all  the  details  which  really  matter  in  this  story. 
Between  me  and  her  who  was  once   Flora  de  Barral 
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««  «„ve«a.io„  wa.  not  likely  to  keep  .trictly  to  the 

The  lamp  had  a  rosy  ihade ;    and  its  glow  wreath«l 

S   I^ked"  "  ™  *"  *  '^P'  ""Sh-backed  arm- 

so  uS  ZJ^v'  **  '*  T  **''' '"  *''^'  ''""°"»  letter  which 
LXJvlierT"  """''  ""'•'  ^^"«  *°  •"*-'-  ■" 
"It  was  simply  cm.'-,"  she  said  earnestly  "I  w,. 
feelmg  reckless  and  I  wrote  recklessly.  Tkl^e^'she  wouM 
disapprove  and  I  wrote  foolishly.    ll  was  the  erh^  Tk 

that  I  had  no  scruples  whatever  in  marrying  him." 
She  paused,  hesitating,  then  with  a  shy  halMaugh  • 

And^^Sp-sr.  it^Va^Tsr'i  f V 

Tea™  to  ,™  v'^'Ti' ''«°"'"''  °'  ''«'=  ^'^  humiliation, 
it  to  the  rr.!  °f  desp«i„g  me  ;  but  I  could  not  put 
«  to  the  test  because  of  my  father.    Oh  I    I  would  not 

&n«     r!^  Pr'-    ^"'  '  ''»<»  t°  spare  Ur  papa- 

She  stopped  short,  then  impulsively  • 

Truth  will  out,  Mr.  Marlow." 
"  Yes,"  I  said. 
She  went  on  musingly. 

daitari.Tlth'j'T'''   ^T   ™"«'*''   ^'   fi-t   like 

feSs     But  l7  "f """  ^  "^'='1  '"  ^  dusk  of 

leeimgs.    But  it  was  quiet.    It  was  warm  .  .  ." 
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Again  she  paused,  then  going  back  in  her  thoughts. 
"  No  !  There  was  no  harm  in  that  letter.  It  was  simply 
foolish.  What  did  I  know  of  life  then  ?  Nothing.  But 
Mrs.  Fyne  ought  to  have  known  better.  She  wrote  a 
letter  to  her  brother,  a  Uttle  later.  Years  afterwards 
Roderick  allowed  me  to  glance  at  it.  I  found  in  it  this 
sentence  :  '  For  years  I  tried  to  make  a  friend  of  that 
girl ;  but  T  warn  you  once  more  that  she  has  the  nature 
of  a  heartless  adventuress  ..."  Adventuress ! "  repeated 
Flora  slowly.    "  So  be  it.    I  have  had  a  fine  adventure." 

"  It  was  fine,  then,"  I  said  interested. 

"  The  finest  in  the  world  !  Only  think  !  I  loved  and 
I  was  loved,  untroubled,  at  peace,  without  remorse, 
without  fear.  All  the  world,  all  life  were  transformed  for 
me.  And  how  much  I  have  seen  !  How  good  people 
were  to  me  !  Roderick  was  so  much  liked  everywhere. 
Yes,  I  have  known  kindness  and  safety.  The  most 
familiar  things  appeared  lighted  up  with  a  new  light, 
clothed  with  a  loveliness  I  had  never  suspected.  The  sea 
itself !  .  .  .  You  are  a  sailor.  You  have  lived  your  life 
on  it.  But  do  you  know  how  beautiful  it  is,  how  strong, 
how  charming,  how  friendly,  how  mighty  .  .  ." 

I  listened  amazed  and  touched.  She  was  silent  only 
a  little  while. 

"  It  was  too  good  to  last.  But  nothing  can  rob  me 
of  it  now.  .  .  .  Don't  think  that  I  repine.  I  am  not 
even  sad  now.  Yes,  I  have  been  happy.  But  I  remember 
also  the  time  when  I  was  unhappy  beyond  endurance, 
beyond  desperation.  Yes.  You  remember  that.  And 
later  on,  too.  There  was  a  time  on  board  the  Ferndale 
when  the  only  moments  of  relief  I  knew  were  when  I 
made  Mr.  Powell  talk  to  me  a  little  on  the  poop.  You 
like  him  ? — Don't  you  ?  " 

"  Excellent  fellow,"  I  said  warmly.  "  You  see  him 
often  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  I  hardly  know  another  soul  in  the  world. 
I  am  alone.    And  he  has  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands. 
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lue^-   ^'"^  "  '*"*  y*"'   ^'^^    »^-«  '--'"g  "othing,  I 
;;  He  is  fond  of  the  sea,"  1  xe.ui,L.3.    "  He  loves  it." 
_  He  seems  to  have  given  it  up,"  she  murmured. 
1  wonder  why  ?  ' 

,nm»?J*'"1"^u  '*^'"*-  "  P^"""^*?^  it  is  because  he  loves 
somethmg  else  better,"  I  went  on.    '■  Come,  Mrs.  Antho^ 

a  self5  h  "^"7  "^'y  ^''""  ^"^^^  t''^  i'l**  that  you  are 

nes^  HkeT°"A  ^"^^'"J  "'^  '"''™°'y  °f  y°"^  past  happi! 
the  ^atJ'-  """^    ''  *''"*"■■'■  '"^setting  the  poor  at 

Jnl°\^?-  ^°'  ^°'  ''  "^"^  g'=tt'"g  'ate.  She  got  up  in 
some  agitation  and  went  out  with  me  into  the  fragrait 
darkness  of  the  garden.    She  detained  my  hLd  for  I 

tK     ',ri    1^^  ^''*'=*  intonation,  showing  the  old  mistrust 
n  cWHh^H*  °'  '."""•  *'>^  °'^  '"''  °f  the  blow™  e  vfd' 
lo„S°>'  P".l^«*'?  ^d  f™"y.  she  murmured,  "Do 
you  think  It  possible  that  he  should  care  for  me  ?  " 
„  Jf  t  ask  him  yourself.     You  are  brave." 
_  Oh,  I  am  brave  enough,"  she  said  with  a  sigh. 
Then  do.    For  if  you  don't  you  will  be  wronging  that 
patient  man  cruelly."  wiunging  tnat 

I  departed  leaving  her  dumb.  Next  day,  seeing  Powell 
making  preparations  to  go  ashore,  I  asked  him  to  give  my 
regards  to  Mrs.  Anthony.    He  promised  he  would.        ^ 

by  c£ce"?  "°'''"'"  '  '"''•     "  ^'  '°'  '"  """^  ^^'^'^  °ther 

;_'  Oh,  quite  !  "  he  admitted,  adjusting  his  hat. 
+ho*  f  '"^'Jf  °^  "^^  '=°"sists  in  seizing  every  chance 

that  presents  itse  1,"  I  pursued.     "  Do  you  Wieve  that  ?  " 

Gospel  truth,"  he  declared  innocently. 

Well,  don't  forget  it." 

itself°' hA;,i  •'^°"'*   "''P^'*  """^  ^y^^^S  to  present 
itselt,    he  said,  jumpmg  ashore. 

ius?'af'f h  h"™  :'Pf.^'S^  ^ater.     I  set  my  sail  and 
just  as  I  had  cast  off  from  the  bank,  round  the  black 
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bam,  in  the  dusk,  two  figures  appeared  and  stood  silent, 
indistinct. 

"  Is  that  you,  PoweU  ?  "  I  hailed. 

"And  Mrs.  Anthony,"  his  voice  came  impressively 
through  the  silence  of  the  great  marsh.  "  I  am  not 
sailing  to-night.    I  have  to  see  Mrs.  Anthony  home." 

"  Then  I  must  even  go  alone,"  I  cried. 

Flora's  voice  wished  me  "  6o»  voyage  "  in  a  most  friendly 
but  tremulous  tone. 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me  before  long,"  shouted  Powell, 
suddenly,  just  as  my  boat  had  cleared  the  mouth  of  the 
creek. 

"This  was  yesterday,"  added  Marlow,  lolling  in  the 
arm-chair  lazily.  "  I  haven't  heard  yet ;  but  I  expect 
to  hear  any  moment.  .  .  .  What  on  earth  are  you  grinning 
at  in  this  sarcastic  manner  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  going  to 
church  with  a  friend.  Hang  ii  all,  for  all  my  belief  in 
Chance  I  am  not  exactly  a  pagan.  .  .  ." 
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■'"I'-J?  „SJt'^S?.I''^N  TRADITION  .IND 
IIS  VERIFICATION.  (The  Ai»u,  1^ 
m™  forma)    Cr.  »»    ji  «  «3^ 


Metiiuen  and  Company  Limited 


■WlafCLD.).    LYRAFRIVOLA.   nmH 

MdiHtm.    f^emi.  Sfa.    u.  td. 
VBKUS  TO  (IRUIR.     s^md  <«r<n. 

rmt.tm.    1.  U, 
siMnd  strings.   A^.  Im.   1.  6,/. 

••MUlldrUMI  ■.).  THE  BRETUNS 
AT  HOME.  IllaMiuid.  Stmtd  tMitn. 
Cr.  ka.    i>. 

AWBKONE  AND  ITS  PEOPLE.  Iliar 
ttAMd.     Ihmf  IM.      lU,  %d.  Ml. 

•••r(anhn).  Cambridge.  iiiiutr>n<. 

Din^  liv.    7f .  ML  «//. 

Orakaa*  (■•Biuth).     THE  WIND  IN 
THE   WILLOWS.     lUiianHl.    SimUi 
Cr.  tm.    III. 


Ofuftr  (Tnakv    historical  soci. 
OLOGY:    A   TuT-BuoK    or    Pot-mcs. 


OLO 

Cr.f 


it.  6J.  mtt. 


tns  (EdBtn  thnn).    THE  GROWTH 

or  A  PLANET,     niislniud.    Cr.  Im.    b. 

•riBB  (W.  Hall)  wd  naak  ->  ;«..  0.). 
THE  LIFE  or  ROBERT  M  ^n  MNcT 
lUustraied.  Stumt  BMitm.  'My  ipg. 
lu.  id.  ml. 

■am  «.  0.).  HEALTH  THKOUGH 
DIET.    .Smm^  Edititn.    Cr.  tm.    y.  &/. 


Hal*  «.  R.)>  rAMOUS  SEA  riGHTS : 
r««i  Salamu  to  Tiv-siiiMA.  llhuciBlwL 
Stmmd  Sdllitm.    Cr.  ttt,    ti.  ml. 

HaII(B.RJ.  THE  ANCIENT  HISTORY 
or  THE  NEAR  EAST  rKOM  THE 
EARUEST  TIMES  TO  THE  BATTLE 
or  SALAMIS.  lUulnMd.  Dfv  S». 
is«.  ml. 

Bannsj  (D.>  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY.  Vol.  I...  1117-1661. 
Vol.    IL,    M»-<iis.     J>mr  Im.     £m» 

Hut  (B.).  THE  GOLFING  SWING. 
TlUnl  HJil/n.    fc^.  >w.    \i.  ml. 

Harpor  (Ckailai  ••>     THE  AITTOCAR 
ROAD.BOOC.     With   M>p9.      /•  Aw 
VImmi.    Cr.  ■■>.    Eacit  7>.  td.  ml. 
Vol.  I.— South  or  tub  Tmamks. 
Vol.  II.— North    amo   Sootm    Wales 

AMD  West  Midlands. 
VoL  III.— East  Anglia  and  East  Mid. 

LANDS. 

•Vol.  IV.— Tkb  North  of  Enolahb  an* 
South  or  Scotland. 

■ami  (Frank).     THE    WOMEN    OF 

SHAKESPEARE.    Dntyton.    yi.M.ml. 


Haisall  Mrtkirv  THE  LIFE  0> 
NAPOLEON.  lUiiunlod.  Cm,  kw. 
7J.  M.  mt. 

■•adUf  jr.  WJ.  DARWINISM  AND 
MODUM  SOCIALISM,  .immd  EMIm. 
Cr,  H*.    51.  ml, 

■•BiUrHa  (■.  MiirM-  OEOROI 
MEREDITH :  NOVELIST,  POET, 
RKrORMER.  With  •  Ponnll.  Sfmd 
SUHrn.    Cr.  tm.    «. 

■aaUr  (W.  ■>  ENGLISH  LYRICS: 
CHAUCER  TO  POE.  Sxtml  Uilltm. 
Cr.tm.    u.  W  ml. 

■UI(OMr|>rraaol>).  ONE  HUNDRED 
MASTE&PIECES  Or  SCULPTURE. 
IQatnattd.    Ifimf  Iw.    lor.  6^  ml. 

■M(a.U«ll>  DAYS  IN  CORNWALL. 
llhunHd.    rklrdEMtm.    Cr.tm.   U. 


J  (I.  t.^     THE   THEORY  OF 

KNOWLfHSE.    Drmrtm.    tm.U.ml. 


(J,     A.).       INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE:  An  Apn.icATi<:>N  op  Economic 
Tkburt.    Cr.  tm.    u.  td.  ml. 
PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY :  Ah  iNQOiRr 

INTO  THB  liniOSTBIAL  CONDITION  OP   THH 

POOB.    SiglUk  Maitiwm.    Cr.  Sav.    u.  U. 
THE     PROBLEM     OF     THE    UN. 

EMPLOYED:     Am    Inqvirv    ahb    an 

Economic  PoLlCT.    MftkSdilitn.   Cr.tBe. 

,t.U. 
GOLD,  PRICES  AND  WAGES.    Cp.  hv. 

31.  U.  ml. 

H»itmmn.W.).   HOW  TO  IDENTIFY 
OLD   CHINESE    PORCELAIN.     Illni. 
nirdJUilin.    Pallm.    ti. 


HaMIlk  (IIP  T.  R,).  THE  INDIAN 
BORDERLAND,  iliao-1710.  IlluM'altU. 
Stcsitd  Sdilirm,    Dimy  Ibtf.    IM.  fat,  ml, 

Haldiwntk  (W.  %.-).  A  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLISH  LAW.  /•■  /«>-  VoUmit, 
V4U.I.,II.,ltl.  Dimytm.  £ac/kiu.U. 
ml. 

HoUaai  (Clltl).  TYROL  AND  ITS 
PEOPLE.  IllBStratcd.  Vimy  Sop.  lof.  M. 
ml. 

THE  BELGIANS  AT  HOME.  Illtisumtcd 
Dtmf  lop.     icu.  6d.  flP/. 

HinbaMh  (E.  L.  I.).  LORENZO  THE 
MAGNIFICENT;  and  Florencr  in  hek 
OoLOSN  Ago.  lllustratpd.  Ssttml Sdititn, 
Dtmy  Sop.    15s.  tul. 

WATERLOO :  A  Narbatitb  and  a  Cbii^ 
ICISM.  With  Plus.  Stnl  Eiilim.  Cr. 
Sop.    s*. 


Gfnfrai,  Litekaturb 


THE   Lire   Of    SAVONAROLA,     lllui- 
Itatcd.    Cr.  Uia.     $i.  ntt. 

■io«l«(llau4«r).   MANCHURIA    IIIdi- 
uUfA.  StmdMJIHm.  Dtmftm.    ji.(J. 


(W.    tl.).      A     SHEPHERDS 

LIFE :  iMrKuaioM  or  thk  South  Wilt- 
•HiiiB  OuwMi.  lUuitralciJ.  Ikird  Stti- 
tttn.     Dnmy  aw.    71.  td.  ml, 

HamphriyifJoka  H.>  PROPORTIONAL 
REPRKSENTATION.    Cr.Ut.    v-mt'- 

RaMblnMn  (Hanua  0.).  THL  NEW 
FOREST.  Illuuimud.  F—rtk  Eiilin. 
Cr.Ut.    U. 

HattOB  (Edward).  THE  CITIES  OF 
SPAIN.  Illuilr.ilad.  F<m1ll  Edilin. 
Cr.  t—.     il. 

THE  CITIES  OF  UUBRIA.  Illiutntcd. 
Fi/t\  Kdttian,    Cr.  8w.    6f. 

THE  CITIF.S  or  LOMBARDY.  Illu.. 
tjatcj,    Cr.  U>o.    6t. 

FLORENCE  AND  NORTHERN  TUS- 
CANY WITH  OENO.V  lUuMral,,!. 
Sttmd  MJition.    Cr.  Sv*.    6t. 

SIENA  AND  SOUTHERN  TUSCANY. 
Illuftnud.    Sgcttui  EUittnt.    Cr.  8w.    £/. 

VENICE  AND  VENETIA  lllulruxl. 
Cr.if.    U. 

ROME.     Illutnud.     Third  SJillm.     Cr. 

COUNTRY  WALKS  ABOUT  FLORENCE. 

IltuKtrMed.     Sieond  EJiliitn.     Fcaf.  tvo. 

it.  tut. 
IN  UNKNOWN  TUSCANY,    Wiih  Noi.. 

by  William  Hbtwood.  Illuurated.  StcMid 

SditioM.    Dtmy  ioo.     yx.  td.     net. 
A    BOOK    OF    THE    WYE.      lUaitnttd. 

Dtmf  tm.     7«.  id.  ml. 

IbHB  (Hinrlk).  BRAND.  A  Dnmi.tic 
Po«in,  translated  by  William  Wilson. 
Frtirtk  Edititm.    Cr.  8w.    yt.  id. 

iMjjCW.R.).  CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM. 
(The  Bampton  I.cctures  of  iSga.)  Third 
BdUitm.    Cr.  h«.    jf.  Htl. 

IDIIII  (»,  D.).      A   HISTORY    OF   THE 

BRITISH   IN   mvi.i..    With  Map,  and 

Plans.     Cr.  iuo.     tt. 
ENGLAND    UNDER    THE     TUDORS 

With   Maps.     Third  Stiition.     Dtmy  ivo. 

lof.  6d  lut. 

Innei  (nary).  SCHOOLS  OF  P-\INT.  j 
ING.     lllnsuated.     Stcnd  Edilim.     C 


"fft„f>^  AM  OVTLINR  0»  ENG- 
LISH LOCAL  GOVERNMKNT.  S„nd 
Mdilum.  Revised  by  R.  C  K.  Emmr.  Cr. 
IM.     af.  td.  Mf. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  Of  ENGLISH 
LAW:  Fmii  m  Eakliut  Timu  to 
THi  End  or  THS  Viaa  i«ii.  Dimf  Iw. 
lof.  IW.  int. 

'•">'«"»«  (0»«H«  Idnfdl.  THE 
MA.'flMS  OF  MARMADUKUT  J«W 
Mdditm.    Cr.  Ivr.    54. 

J»MI  (P.  B.).  PERSONALITY.  Cr. 
lor.    u.  id.  mt. 

Jtknitpn  (Sir  H.  H.).     BRITISH  CEN. 

TRAL    AFRICA.       lllmiraied.        Third 

Edition.     Cr.  A/a.     tit.  mtl. 
THE  NEGRO   IN  THE   NEW  WORLD. 

Illustrated.     DtmyUt.     ut.  lul. 


JbUbb  (L»d»)  ol  Rwwioll. 
TlONSp/ DIVINE  LOVE. 


REVELA. 

Edited  by 

F^rth   Edition.    Cr. 


Grace  Wamrack. 
Ut.    y.td. 

■•»tR  (John).  THE  POEMS.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  de 
SeLincouRT.  Wiih  a  Fronlispiece  in 
Photogravure  Third  Editun.  Amr—t. 
7t.  id,  mt. 

Ktblt(Johii).    THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 

With  an  louoductiun  and  Notes  by  W 
LocB.  Illustrated.  Third  Edilian.  Fat. 
ht».     it.  fd. 

"Wo.n?'.?'""  *>■  1  HE  IMITATION 
OF  CHRIST.  |..,m  me  I.ntin.  wilb  an 
\By,'i"'""'>'y '>'■"■  fAaRAK.  lllusuated. 
Third  Editin.     Ftmf.  a«r.     yt.  id. 

«'*"»<  (RotlTMd).  BARRACK  ROOM 
UALLAD^.  114/4  Thfluiattif.  thirty 
/•nrlh  Edition.     Cr.  h,.     &,.     AUr  Fimt. 

8ew.    CtMh,  4/.  id.  ml :  Limthtr.  v  ml 
THE    SEVEN    SKA3.'      ^thnlt^^d. 
TwtnlrAnt  Edition.    Cr.  tm.    6>.    Alto 

Tftl^ivE  NATIONS.  ,>lh  Thon,.nd. 
blovtnth  Edition.  Cr.  8r  e.  it.  Also  Fcaj- 
ivp.    Cl,)th.  41,  id.  lu!  ;  Uatiur,  54.  ml 

DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIKS.  TZtnl, 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  ivc.  &(.  Aloo  Feat 
be     CiMh,  44.  id.  ml:  Ltathor,  54.  ml. 

Lamb  (CbarloR  and  Mary).  THE  COM- 
PLETE WORKS.  Kdil'd,  with  an  Inl". 
duciioii  and  .\.,tes,  l,y  E.  V,  Lli>»s  A 
yrw  and  Riviud  Ed,l,„n  in  Six  yoinmii. 
tilth  Frontupitet.  Fiap.  Boe.  54.  latk. 
The  volunies  are  : — 
1.    Ml>CKLLANRO0S    ProsK.      It.    ElIA    AND 

TMB  Last  Essavs  of  Ema.  hi.  Books 
r.ia  Chilokin.  n-,  Piavi  and  Pofms. 
r.  and  tn.  LsTTKas. 


Methuen  and  Company  Limitkd 


I  (Aul«U)i     THE    UND    Or 
ONS.    Tnlutalail  I.y  rt^Hcm  M. 


LMktMtt  (llr  ■•>),  5CIKNCE  rKOM 
AN  EMV  CHAIR.  Illuuiuad.  St-ml* 
Mi/im.    Cr.  Irit.    e«. 

u 

PAKDONS.    Tmutaiail  l.v  rt^Hcm  M. 

OotTUHa.      lllwtrBlad. 
Cr.  Iw.    ti. 

Ut  WtrmM  ItuItT)-    INSriRED  MIL- 
LIONAIRES    Cr.  Svc.     X.  t^  ml. 
•CROWDS.    Cr.  IM.    ll>. 


PAUL,     THE 
TkirJ  F.tllian. 


(W>ltir>       ST. 

MER 


MASTER   BUILDER. 
Cr,  to*,    y.  6,1. 
THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 
Cr.  IM,    ti. 

UUi  (llr  Ollnr).  THE  surstance 
Of  rAlTH,  ALLIED  WITH  SCIENCE : 

ACaTKHIIH  rOK  pARBHTf  AMD  TiACMlK. 

Elmmlk  SdllUn.    Cr.  Int.    u.  Ml. 
HAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE:    A  Stddv 

OF  THB    llfrLDBNCB  OF    THl    ADVANCB   IN 

SciBM-nric  Knowlsdgb  upon  oub  Undrm. 

BTABMNO       OB       ChBISTIAHITT.  A'i'm/A 

JIMim.    Dtmf  Im,    jj.  mn.    Alf  fcmt. 

*—.    u.  ntl. 
THE  SURVIVAL  OF  MAN:  A  Stoov  in 

Umbbcooniibo  Human  Facvltt,      Fi/lk 

JUtUtm.    IfMCr.  Iw.    si.Ml. 
REASON  AMD  BELIEF.     Fi/lt  SilMik 

Cr,  IM.    y.  td.  mil, 
MODERN  PROBLEMS.    Cr,  te..    51.  „i. 

UrUHf  (•mfi  aonM).  LETTERS 
FROM  A  SELF-MADE  MERCH.\NT 
TO  HIS  SON.  Illutnud.  Twmly- 
/rmrlh  Edititn.  Cr.  flw.  y.  &^  Altr 
Ftm^  %B0.    u.  m£t. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  IlluiliUid. 
Sttmd  EMI—.    Cr.  8».    <>.    'Alit  Cr, 


a. ».).   THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 

LAMB.   IlhaUAUd.    f(/li  EJIHiu.   Dtmy 

8m.    7j.  U.  mi. 
A  WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.     Illui- 

tnled.    FmrllfHtk  Sdilun.    Cr.  Bed.    tt. 
A  WANDERER   IN    LONDON.      Illui- 

trUBd.    FourlWHth  Editim.    Cr .  Bm.    61. 
A  WANDERER  IN  PARIS.    Illuitraud. 

Ttittk  Edihtm,    Cr,  Bw.    61.    Alt*  Fca/. 

9b».    it, 
A  WANDERER  IN  FLORENCE.      Illu- 

tratad.    Frmrik  EtUtun.    Cr.  Scv.    6t. 
THE  OPEN  ROAD:  A  Littlb  Booie  fok 

Wavfabbbi.     ffiniUtlUk  Editifn.     Pcap. 

Bw.    51.    Imdim  Pm^tr,  ^i.  6d. 
THB  FRIENDLY  TOWN :  A  Litti.b  Book 

fob  tub  Ubbanb.   Sntnlk  Edition.  Fca*. 


FIRESIDE   AND  SUNSHINE.    Xnnlk 

tdilim,    Ata/  Ubo.    v. 
CHARACTER    AND   COMEDY.     Sttlh 

EdUim.    F—t,  Bm,    |i. 
THE  OENTLEST  ART:    A   Choki  of 

Lbttbbb     bv     Emtbntainino      Hahdh. 

Smmlk  EdIHm.    /ra>.  So*,    si. 
THE  SECOND   POST.      Tkird  Edlll—. 

Fim^  Iw.    |>. 
HER  INFINITE  VARIETY;  A  Fbmikihb 

PoBTRAtT  Gallbmv.  Hixtk  hditim.  Ftml, 

IM,      St. 

GOOD  COMPANY:    A  Rail*  of  Mbh. 

Sicimd  Edilint.    Ftmp.  Bfo.    si, 
ONE    DAV    AND    ANOTHER.        Fiflk 

Edlliim,    Ftm^  Boa.    51. 
OLD  LAMPS  FOR  NEW.    Flmrlk  EdiUm. 

Fcmp.  loa.    jj. 
LISTENER'S  LURE :  Ak  Obliqub  Nabfa. 

TION.     ;Vi'a/A  Edilirm,     Fcm$.  ^M,     St. 
OVER   BEMERTONS:    An   Eait.Goino 

Chboniclb.     Tntk  SdUtm.     Ftmf.  hvi. 

SI- 
KH. INOLESIDE.    NuUkEdilin.    Fc»/, 

Baa.    5f. 
THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL ;  An  Abbcdotai. 

GUIDB    TO    THB    BaiTISH     PAIMTKK.S     AND 
PaINTIHGI    im    THB    NATIONAL     UALUIBV. 
Fem/,  Boa.     u.  6d.  ml. 
S—  bIu  Lamb  (CbailaaX 

Ljlakkar  ((.)  Bud  OtlllfB.  REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA,  FISHES,  AND  LOWER 
CHORDATA.  Ediud  by  J.  C.  Commimu. 
HAM.    Illiutratad.    Vnyr  Biw.    lol.  td.  mil. 

LFdakktr  (R.).  THE  OX  AND  ITS 
KINDRED.    Illuualad.    Cr.  Ivi.    6,. 

■uulay.  CbUi).  CRITICAL  AND 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  Edilad  by  F. 
C.  MoNTAOUB.  Tkrit  yilmmui,  Cr,  Boo. 
iBa. 

ilateb*(JaMBh>  THE  DECAY  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ROME.  Tkird  Edilirm. 
Dlmiy  fui,     ji,  id,  mil, 

THE  EMPRESSES  OF  ROME.  Illutratad. 
Dtmjf  Boa.    iw.  Ul  mil, 

HaeCarthF  (Dcimond)     and     RbibbII 

(A<ath»).  LADY  JOHN  RUSSELL :  A 

Mbmoib.  Illiutratad.      Fimrik  Edilian. 

Dimy  Boa.  lof.  6d,  mil, 

■cObIIbA  Crniiell),  THE  FALL  OF 
ABD-UL-HAMID.  Illustiated.  Dimy 
8t«.     tot.  id.  mil. 

■oDoafBll  rvilltam).   AN  INTRODUC. 

TIO!J    TO    SOCIAL    PSYCHOLOGY. 

Si.rlk  Edition.    Cr.  Boa.    51.  mil. 
BODY    AND  MIND:    A  Histobt  and  a 

Dbfbhcb  of   Animism.    Srund  Edttiim 

Vimn  8tfa.    io<.  id.  mil. 


GRNrRAL   LiTKRATUKK 


'  VI**  H«rl' (Author  on,  ST  r'ATifi  n 
INE  or  siVnaaN^  IlKK  TlMliS. 
niu.lr4U,l,     J<mW  A^Wm.     Dtm,  IM. 

BIRO;  A  r«i.v  Pla.  in  Si»  Atr.. 
Tr«n.l«lt<l  by  AL«iA>in»  Trixnn*  i,ii 
MATTot.  /Vrt/,  9m.  /i,fi/,  a;//«.  m.  r,/ 
■»<.  AlMl-.a^tM.  ■>.»/.  Jn  F..I;ii.„. 
•lluurAlid  In  colnii  hj  f.  Cayiht  Koiik: 
•OH,  la  aW  pul'titbtd.  Cn  4/*.  Gttt  M 
tij.  •«.  r*  ih>  aLon  houli  TliinylhiS 
EilllioM  la  all  hava  btan  latoad. 
MARY  MAOPAIKNE:  A  Piat  IX  Th«i,„ 
ACTj.   Traii.|.,if,l  by  Ai  BxanDKa  Taixm.* 

DMkU*4p,.    y.tJ.ml.    AlMrtif.t^. 
u.  mtf. 
DEATH.         Tran,l.lol     W     Al.«.m.>. 
T.ixaiBA   l>a   Mattoi.     ft«Y4  AV,/,„. 
/Va^.  8m    31.  U.  ml. 

"fJl^?T. <'•''■>•  A  "'STORY  OF  KCVI'T 
UNDtU  TH  K  PTOLEMAIC  DYNASTY. 
Illuitratad.     Cr.  loa.     6j. 

"fj'^ilf-?.;'^,.''"*'*''  CANON  LAW 
IN  THt  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 
itfyai  IM.    ri-  ^. 

"Vjf'.itk!,-''  ■''"'^  THRESHOLD  OF 
RKLIOION.    Cr.  aw.    31.  M.  „,. 

"tmf*  }?•'•'''••)•    A  SPANISH   HOI.I. 

DAY.     {tiuMrated.    Dtmf  ive.    js.  &/.  n>-f. 
THE     ROMANCE    OF     THE    RHINE. 

llluitralfld.    Vfm;'  Bi  ..     lor.  &/.  m,  r. 

Unnlott  (J,  A.  R.),  THE  IIFE  A.M) 
TIMES      OF      LUCIUS     CAKV      VI." 

cor>T-  ■    .VI),        ii:„;„auu. 

■*«  8k.    j,.U.  ml. 

'Nfi;  ■.«  ',     lERLOO.     />>>. 

■ualltld  (John).  SF.A  LIFE  IN  NEL. 
SON'S  Time.     iiiuMiai.d.     "r.  ai 

34.  6d.  mt. 
A  SAILOR'S   GARLAND.      S.ltctcJ   and    ! 
Edited.    SKtmi  HMtion.     Cr.  iva.     V.  6*/ 
mt. 

■fasurmnn    (0.  P.  OJ.        TI.NNYSflN 

AS  A  RELli^lOUS  tEACHKK.    S,c^d 

Editimt,     Cr.  Zvo.    61. 
THE     CONDITION     OF      ENGLAND. 

ttwIK  Ettiliim.     Cr.  law.    61.    AUt  trap 

Sw.     \lmt. 

■*TM  (Itlltl  CoHiam).  BYRON.  Illu<. 
tiattd.  ImT—yelu,^,,.  Pmyfmt.  jij. 
mrl. 

"!!".!!?.'''•  '•>  f^RICINAL  II  I.r'':TR.\. 
I!S2^,  °^  E.VIJLISH  CONST  ITU. 
TIONAL  HISTORY.    Cr.  fc*   „.«««. 


Illu«tiai*.L      l>tmr 


"•lliy.ll  (!.«.«).     K.\. ELANDS  RUIN; 
Di>ciia»i>  II.    Kn,  «,,,„   Larraa.  TO. 

"''••  t»««^)-     MFE   AFTER  LIFE; 

oa,   TKa    Til,  n,i,    „,    K„,cAa».Ti,.». 
Cr.  Bin*,     u.  ^/.  J,,/. 

'^hL*"?.^"!;-'*  '"■'  CONCENTRATION! 

cr.i:° ^:tT„."-  '—*«*.- 

"t?1'«'''^.S'>',''"''   '■'"'t  AND   LET- 
MILLAIS.       llluMraled.       .V«w    f:Mun. 

"Vrlf^'i'-^J-    A  HISTORY  OF  EOYPT 

o-  ?™.   »,    "*"  ■""■"•    ■""■'•" 

"pRUs'fA''  ifi*    '^^'J^^"  "-OU'SA  OF 

MARIA    THERESA. 
8ra.     lof.  N/.  „,/. 

"'pJfvVfev'  'i'"">.  RICHES  AND 

".IV  f  R  TY.      A-^K    ,arf    /,v,.,'.„(    /„„. 
t  '.  h:n.      i(.  Hf/, 

MONEV-S    FISCAL   DH.liON»RY,  ig,„. 

'^"iJ'iil.™"    "•"•'■ER:    Pa,..,  „„ 
oanaa  niKu,«i,,„.     I'mylr,.    v.  «,/. 

"•"'»<"'  (O'  ».).  DRAMATIC  VALUES. 
■Vft-ca./  A    ;i„>n.     Fcap.  8zv.     31. 

Bioorhouaa  (E.  Hall-am),  NFI,soN« 
LADY  HAMILTON.     wLnS".     Tki^ 

"E^PFHpKNr!''''?-     '•:'?.T"<CT    AND 

"'TnlFi''*1l''i    ??"!"">•     •■^'^    OWN 

ILVIKX     KJficJ  l,y  l.cr  Son.    .\,f,m.l  fji. 
ttm.     /Vwj-  8tw.     15J.  ml. 

Morn;  (A.    H,).     NAPLES:    Pa.t   ard 
O'DoniMll  (ElUot).    WERWOLVES     Ch 

Bo*.      S#.  M#/.  *" 

'''a?,",'°aJ'-9'-  a  HLSTORY  of  THE 
a'p,°^.  "AR  I.N  THE  MIDDL« 
AI^.ES.     Illu.iiai.d.     D.m,  Bro.     ,0,.   « 

^'■cCnuuest''-^v!'?  J"»  normaii 

LUMyuEST.     Willi  Mapa.     7*W  MM 


'•K'f.TOoi'  i>m^a 
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Oltort  m.  I.).  A  HANDBOOK  OF 
NURSING.  St^A  Edilmt,  XnluJ. 
Cr.  U».    y.  td.  ntt. 

r*kw  (W.  0.  0.>  THS  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.  Illiwiiled.  Sictmd  <aj 
Cktafar  RdUicn.  RiviMd  by  A.  T. 
Namkivxli.    Cr,  8»#.    s*.  f***' 

Putn  prlt).  A  BOOK  OF  THE 
ZOO.     lUiutrated.    StMnd  Editien.     Cr. 

i».  ai. 

PMn  (Mr  Idwlil).  TURKEY  AND  ITS 
PEOPLE.  Stemd  Edition.  Dimy  8m. 
n/.  id.  ml. 

Vttrll  (W.  ■.  Flindtra.)     A  HISTORY 

OF  EGYPT.    Illunntcd.    InSiiyilmmtt. 

Cr.  8ml    6f.  iiuK 
Vol.  1.     From  m  1st  to  tmb  XVIth 

Dtnastt.    Si9tiUk  Rdititm, 
Vol.   II.      Thi   XVIIth    and    XVIIIth 

DvNASTtBS.    Ptnrtk  Edition. 
Vol.  III.    XIXtr  to  XXXth  Dvnastiiis. 
Vol.  IV.     Egypt  dkdkr  thb  Ptolkmaic 

Dyhastt.    J.  P.  MAHAPrv. 
Vol  V.    Ecvrr  ondbk  Rohan  Rdlb.    J.  G. 

MlLi«B. 

Vou  VI.     Eottt  im  thb  Miodlb  Agbs. 

Stanlst  Lanb-Poolb. 
RELIGION     AND     CONSCIENCE     IN 

ANCIENT  EGYPT.    IlliutrAUd.    Cr.SM. 

u.  U. 
SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 

EL    AMARNA     LETTERS.      Cr.    Bco. 

u.  &/. 
EGYPTIAN  TALCS.    TrudUtd  from  the 

Papyri.    Fint  Seiies,  iTth  to  xiltti  Dynasty, 

Illustrated.      Siccnd   Edition.      Cr,    Bev. 

V-U. 
EGYPTIAN  TALES.    Trsnilated  Irom  the 

Papyri.     Second  Series,  xvitith  to  xixth 

Dynasty.       lUnstnted.      Steoud    Edition. 

Cr.  too.     3t.  6d. 

BGVPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  lUus. 
tnted.    Cr.  tno,    y.  td. 

Phalpi  (Both  B.).    SKIES  IT.-^LIAN :  A 

LlTTLB     BkBVIAIT    POK     TsAVBLLBRB    1M 

Italy.    Fcaf  8m.    LomtAor,  51.  not, 

PoUard  tUtni  V.>  SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS  AND  QUARTOS.  A  Study  in 
the  Bibliography  of  ShakcKpeaia's  Plays, 
1594-1683.    lUustrated.    J-oiio,    eij,  not. 


!  <e.   BJ.     THE   PROGRESS   OF 

THE  NATION.    A  New  Edition.    Edited 
by  F.  W.  Hirst,    l^tmy  Bcw,    sis,  mt. 


JWOthMlKMX   THB  MAKING  OF 
AN  ORATOR.    CV.  8M.    6s, 


PrloB  (Elunoi  0.>  CARDINAL  DB 
RICHELIEU.  lUnstrated.  ,;<ciiis<f  Edl, 
Hon,    Domy  tvo.    tot.  (td.  not. 

PrIOB  (L.  L.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IN  ENGLAND 
FROM  ADAM  SMITH  TO  ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE.  Sotonlk  SdiHon.  Cr.  8m. 
■s.eA 

Pnnft  (W.  P.).  A  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS. 
Itltistrated.     Dtmy  dvo.     lof.  6d.  ntt. 

B>wUn(B  (Owtriidi  B.).  COINS  AND 
HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated. 
TUrd  Edition.    Cr.  8m.    (s. 

B«(iui  (a  Talt).  THE  FRESHWATER 
FISHES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 
Illtistr..ited.    Cr.  too.    6s. 

Rtld  (AnhdBll).  THE  LAWS  OF  HERE- 
DITY. Sitond  Edition.  Dimy  Bm.  sis. 
mt. 

Robartion  (a  Onuitl.  SELECT  STAT- 
UTES, CASES,  AND  DOCUMENTS, 
1660-1S3S.  Second  mnd  Enlarx*d  Edition. 
Dimy  voo.    lor.  id.  ntt. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  HANOVER- 
IANS. Illustrated.  Steond  Edition.  Dimy 
tno.    SOS.  6d.  not. 

Bm  CFnd).  OLD  OAK  FURNITURE. 
Illostratrd.  Sicond  Edition,  Dimy  8m. 
lOt.M  not. 

Roll  (F.  W.  Fopbei).  CANCER:  The 
Pkublbu  op  ITS  Gbnesis  and  Tsbat- 
ment.    Dimy  8m.    it.  ntt. 

Bjan  (P.  F.  W.),  STUART  LIFE  AND 
MANNERS:  A  Social  History.  Illus- 
trated.   Dinty  8m.    tor.  id.  ntt. 

■Byltr  (L  Btmrord).  OLD  PASTE, 
Iliustrated.    Royaiioo,    £t  tt.net. 

St.  Fnnoll  ol  Alllll.  THE  LITTLE 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  GLORIOUS 
MESSER,  AND  OF  HIS  FRIARS. 
Done  into  English,  with  Notes  by  William 
Hbywooo.    Illustrated.    Dtmyioo.  ^t.n^l. 

'»«H'    (H.    H,    Moan).     REGINALD. 

TAird  Edition.    Fcaf.  8m.     as.  fid.  mt. 
REGINALD    IN     RUSSIA.      Fcml.    tv, 

as.  id.  ntt. 

gandaman  (0.  A.  a).  METTEKNICH. 
IllustRiled.    Dimy  8<w.    lor.  id.  ntt. 

BahldKwia  (Philip).  RUBBER.  Illus 
trated.    Dtmy  8sw.    los.  id.  ntt. 

hhlouser  (H.  H.),  TRADE  UNIONISM 
Cr.  8m     tt.  id. 


**i°lJl'v?>''.""",?>      TOMMY    SMITHS 

«^'"*i5;,Jl.""r«-   ^<^'*  ** 

'lllJJJIJ'"'f''S  '^Jf^^  ANIMALS. 
JACK'S  INSECTS.  I11u.t«t«l.  Cr.to..  6, 

^PEA^I^Sn,?'  .■"'"-i-'AM    SHAKE, 
t;  ?;.  >.,'''  *"  'n'nxiMtion  and  Notes 


Ceneral  Literature 


■ballr 


JJtmy  Boa.    im.  b^^ 
*ljd«    (Dsilflai),     SICILY.     The    Ne» 

*NATI(5Ns""i?H-,'^,"f  WEALTH  OF 
NATIONS.  Edited  by  Edwin  c*»ka». 
7*»  yplumti.    Dtmt  Sn>.    »«.  ntl. 

Smith  (0.  F.  Hepbfirt).  OFM.STnNpe: 
TERS^^'"^ ''tIST'TcTWE  CHaZc' 
lERS.    lUastrated.    Stand Edilion.    Cr. 

•"iS«2:-,.i:'-c*,^°°5  °'  =''"°°''- 

*%5?KS^i!:  ^*^t''  '^O'S  AND  DONTS. 
F^h  Bdthm,     Fcap.  Bm.     ij.  ntt. 

•WT?6^i^S?E^ES'=fdiS5 

"■foTjfJ?  K/?i J';>^.  "X"*'  SARANAC 
TOTHE  MARQUESAS  AND  IlEYOND 
Beta.  Letters  written  by  Mn.  M.  L  S.  VIN. 
•OllJIorii,,  ,e87-M.     fll„„n,te4    Cr.  IS,. 

LETTERS  FROM  SAMOA,, «„-,,.  Edited 
tntid.    iecntd  Sdihon.     ~     ' 


II 

*To '"vo'w'thv'^m  ''y^'°'  '*""  "o* 

BK'TISH     PLANT.  GALLS.      Cr.    tot, 
7'-  orf.  net. 

*'l  UTI&  ^;''  ■^?,?,  FKF.XCH  REVO. 
^'ART'"ltl'*?'".,*-'-  THE  SAINTS  IN 
'"/hYS1C<!*-*'c   "^ti^MENTS  OF  META 

™TERLIlirl"^'-      MAURICE    MAE 
TERLINCK.  IDusmted.  Stcmd Editm. 


ALFOUR.      ...„..- 

Cr.  8pi».    6j.  ntt. 


'^d^SKTn'e  p'&poT^^^^SZ.™^^ 

iiitttiim.     Demy  Brw.    yi.  6^  wrt'. 


-—"'-■"^-'V.      1111 

Cr.  to*.     51.  w/. 

^»'prj»c,sS^„^o''i.fpio^'' 

l^itiUuU  Tlumnmd.    Fcaf,  8n,.    5,.  „, 

•dition  in  superiot  bindinir,  6,.  '" 

'^5£si."5°''°"°I-''   O'   HOPE. 

ToTtitiM  (Paget).    DANTE  ALICHIFRI 
His  Li«  AKD  WonKs.    WiA  ,6  niraSi 

JS*-  V.ZT  "^  *«'■"»■«' ^Av,".?;: 

'^^H^'^i?;M    ENCI-AND  UNDER 

*?J5*'  <•''  A"*'*  «.).     SIXTY  VFAPQ 

Underhlu  (ETalyn).      MYSTICISM.      A 

Edilitm.    Dimylo).     i«.  iwA  """^ 

UijjIomM,!  (F.  H.).     UNITED   ITALY 


Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Iff 

Drariok  m,  4x    A  PHILOSOPHY  or 

SOCIAL  PROGRESS.    Cr.  8iw.    tt. 

YudMI(BUfT)*    HOW  TO  PLAY  GOLF. 
~  ■      Fi/iJk  SdUw%.    Cr.  8p#.     v 


TaoAu  (Htrbwt  ■.).    THE   NAPLES 

RIVIERA.    Illustrated.     S^md  Edition. 

Cr.9B0.    6f. 
FLORBNCK   AND   HER   TREASIHIES. 

lUoMmMd.     ^*^.  IM     XwMd  C*nmn, 

St.  mtt. 


B  (Boa.  V.  WtfMB).  READINGS 
ON  THE  INFBRNO  OF  DANTE.  With 
u  IntndDCtka  W  tb«  Rev.  Dr.  Mcwrb. 
Tm»  Vg/mmM.  Smmtd  EdiHmt.  Cr.  8m. 
tV.  mtt. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PURGATORIO 
OF  DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by 
tlM  late  D>AX  Church.  Tw*  y*imtfu. 
Third  Sdititn.    Cr.  Sew.    iji.  lut. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PARADISO  OF 
DANTE.  With  u  Introdoction  ^  the 
BuNor  or  Ripok.  Tum  V»lmm€t,  Smvmd 
Cr.tf.    tn.mt. 


Tlaktn  (Kmntth  B.V     ENGLAND  IN 
TRB  LATER  MIDDLE  AGES.    D*mf 


RAMBLES  IN 
Cr.  8m.    61. 


Vada  m.  V.  end  i.  R.> 

SOUBRSET.    lUnstntcd. 


Wadd«U  Om  B.\  LHASA  AND  ITS 
MYSTERIES.  With  a  Record  of  the  Ex- 
padition  of  locn-ifai^  Illustnted.  TTiird 
mmdChamptr  Eiiti0m.   Mtdimmtmt.   j'-td. 


Wa^w  (Rtehard).  RICHARD  WAG- 
NER'S MUSIC  DRAMAS.  Interpreta- 
tiou,  embodying  Wagner's  own  explana- 
doQS.  By  AucB  Lbichton  Clkathbk 
MMfi  Basil  Ciuhp.  Fca^.  9m*.  t.  6d.  tmeh. 
Th>  Ring  op  thk  NnsLDira. 

pyth  Sdiii^H. 
LonMGiiN  AHB  Parsifal. 

Steamd  Ediiien,  mtritttn  mmdmUmrgtd. 
TllSTAII  Am  ISOLBS. 

TAmfHSVSEIt    AND    TMB     MAaTBHINCntS 
OP  NUHBMBURO. 

WaterhanM  (Ellxabtth).     WITH   the 

SIMPLE-HEARTED.  Uttle  HomiliM  t« 
Wamn  in  CoiiRtry  Placet.  Third  Editiam. 
SwmaP0tt^&».  %M.mtt. 
THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  CHERRV  TREE. 
A  St.-aaMl  Series  of  Utile  Uomiltek  to 
We>»ea !«  CottittrT  Pfftces.    Sm«iIJ'*tttm*. 


_  -     BeuH 

Selections  for  Momins  and  Evening  Read* 
ing.  Chosen  and  arranecd  by  BLiZAiB-ni 
WatbrhoDSB.    t»tT*  Cr.  tm*.     tt.  mgt. 

THOUGHTS  OF  A  TERTIARY.  SmtmM 
p0tt  8m.     If.  ntt. 

VERSES.    Pcmp.U^    w.  Mrf. 

Waters  (W.  00.  ITALIAN  SCULPTORS 
AND  SMITHS.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Bm 
71.  6^.  mtt. 

Watt  (FraneliX  EDINBX7RGH  AND 
THE  LOTHIANS.  Illustrated.  Stetmd 
Bdititm,    Cr.  Iw.    sM.  td.  m^. 

Wadmon  (Sir  mdtriak).  MEMORIES. 
Stemmd  Mditim.    Dmmf%m.    7t.6d.mtt. 

WaUaU  (Irthup  B.  fX  A  GUIDE  TO 
THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  UPPER 
EGYPT:  From  Abvooi  to  thb  Sudan 
Fkontibb.  Illustrated.  Stttmd  Sdiiitm. 
Cr.  8w.    7«.  6d.  mtt. 

WeUl  (J.).  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.     Third  Editiom.    Cr.imt.    31. 6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Twtmh 
Edition.     With  3  Mm«>    Cr.  8m.     y.id. 

Whitten  (WUrrad).  A  LONDONER'S 
LONDON.  Idoctntad.  Stetmd  Edttitm. 
Cr.  Bm.    5>.  mit. 

Wllda(paear>  THE  WORKS  OF  OSCAR 
WILDE.  In  TWAw  VBlmmitt.  Fet^.  Sm. 
5f.  mtt  tmeh  vtiumt. 

I.  Lord  Akthor  Satilb's  Cmmb  and 
TMB  Portrait  op  Mr.  W.  H.  ti.  The 
DvcHKss  OP  Padua,  hi.  Pobhs.  ir. 
Ladt  Windkrmbre's  Fan.  t.  A  Woman 
OP  No  Importancb.  vi.  An  Ideal  Hus- 
band. VII.  The  Importakcb  op  rbing 
Earnest.  viii.  A  HnusB  of  Pome- 
granates. IX.  Intentions.  X.  Db  Pro- 
FUHDIS  AND  PtlSOH  LbTTBRS.      XI.  EsSAVS. 

xiL  Saloh^,  a  Floubntinb  Tragbdv, 
and  La  Saintb  Courtisanb. 

Wllli&n»(B.Hoel).  A  ROSEOFSAVOY: 
Marib  Adelaide  of  Savot,  Duchessr  dr 
BouRuocNB,  Mother  or  Louis  xv,  lllus. 
tnted.  Stctmd  Edition,  Vtmiy  8m.  151. 
mtt. 

THE  FASaNATING  DUG  DE  RICHE- 
LIEU :  Louis  Francois  Armand  du 
Plessis (1696-1768).  Illn5trated.  DemjiZm. 
jy.  Htt. 

A  PRINCESS  OF  ADVENTURE:  Mark 
Caroline,  Duches>r  ub  Berrt  (179B- 
1370).     Illustrated.     Domjiieo.     1^1.  mtt. 

THE  LOVE  AFFAIRS  OF  THK 
CONT>ES(i530-i7^»).  Illtfftratwl.  rv*«rr 
Ikp.     t$a.ntt. 


■ffi?»'*S«"^K>'     '"OM  MIDSHIP. 

mt.    Atn  Fcaf.  Im.    \t  m*l 
THE  RIVOLf  IN   HINDUSTAM  (o,^ 

"THC-  BMIiMt)  ud  Urneiid*  (CoL 
wA*-  ,|J  •i'SI°'<^  O*^  THECIVIL 
(  .^  Pu,-^"^.  UNITED  STATES 
(1861-63).  with  an  Inlroduclion  by  Spitjsbii 
WlLm»»».  Wiih  .,  Map.  and  M.-,„» 
r*in/  Edilim,     Dimy  8m.     im.  6i/,  «««. 


General  Literature 


»3 


WordiMNb  (W*    THE  roEHS.    Wkk 

an  lotroduction  and  NwtM  by  NowBix  C 
Smith.  /•  Tlint  Valumti.  Dmu  Vm. 
I5f.  ntt. 

VLRSE.     TkirdRdilim.    Cr.tn.    y.M 


Part  II. — A  Selection  of  Ser.es 

Ancient  Cities 

General  Editor,  B.  C.  A.  WINDLE 

Cr.  gzu.     4j.  id,  mt  tack  nium4 

With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New,  and  other  Artisti 


Bristoi.     Alfred  Harvey. 
Cantbrbufv.    J,  C.  Cox. 
Chestbb.    B.  C  A.  Windle. 
DuBUM.    S.  A.  O.  Fitzpatridc 


EDixBuBoa.    M.  G.  Willuuiuoiv 
Lwcouf.    B.  Msniel  Symiaon. 
Shbbwsbvbt.    T.  Auden. 
WBU.S  and  Glastonbubt.    T,  S.  HoIbiwl 


AlKinT  PilKTED  GUIS  IN  EUGLiBD,  TM. 

PhiUp  Nelson. 

ABCMWUGT       AXB       FAU!B       AUTIQUITIBS. 

R.  Munro. 
Bblls    or    Emglamd,    Thb.      Canon     I.     !. 
Kano.    SicmdEMOm. 

Brasses  or   England,   The.     Herbert  W. 

MackUn.    Tkird  Ediliim. 
Celtic  Art    m    Pagan    and   Christian 

Times.    J.  RomiUy  Allen.    Stand  EdUin. 

Cajtles  ahd  Walled  Tewiis  or  Enoi.ano, 
rHE.     A-  H..irv«y, 


The  AntiqnaFy'B  Books 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX 

Dtmy  8t».     ^s.  6d.  ml  tad  vtlumt 

With  Nuaacrous  IllustrEtiona 


DoMESoAT  Inquest,  The.  Adolpkis  Ballaid. 

EnoUMI    QiiibcH     FOBNITUEE.       I.    &    Cm 

and  A.  Hanfty.    Stctnd  Edititn. 

^^".S  ???"!■"■  L ''2?  '^'■i'««fc  Timss 
GeeS^oSt'  ^   '^'""~«*   ^'^• 

(xGLisii  Seals.    J.  Bsrvey  Blom. 

Folk. Lore    as    ax    Historkai    fclEMcm. 
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Metiiuen  and  Company  Limited 


The  Antlqaary*t  ^oo^— continued 

GlU»    ANb    COMFAMIBS    OF     LoNDON,    ThB. 

G«org«  Unwiii, 

Manor    and    Manouial     Recohus,    The. 
Nktbaowl  J.  Hone.    SfCt^ui  Edition, 

Mkdi,«val  Hospitals  or  £mulamd,  Tiiic. 
Kotha  Mvy  CUy. 


Old    CHUKCHWAADBNt'    ACCOUNTS. 

Cox. 


J.  C. 


Old     BN<iLisH    In*jtruhent$    of     Mu»c. 

F.  W.  Galpin.    Stc^id  Bditi^m. 
Old  English  Libraries.    Junes  Uutt 
Old     Skkvice     Book«    or    the    English 
Cmukch.      Chri.'.topher    Wordsworth,    and 
Henry  Uukbales.    Stcond  EdUi^t, 


pAHisH  Life  ih  Mediaeval  Ekglams 
Abbot  Gasquet.     Third  Editiom, 

Parish  Rbcisteiu  of  Emclahd,  The. 
J.  C  Cox. 

Remains  ur  the  Pki^histumic  Ace  in 
Engunu.  b.  a  a.  Wiodla.  Snomd 
hditim. 

HoMAN  Era  ui  Britain,  The.    J.  Ward. 

Romano- Uritish  Buildings  and  Earth- 
works.   J.  Ward. 

ROVAL   FOKEST*..   OF    EhglaHD,  THB.     J.   C 

Cox. 
Shrihbc  OF  BxiTiSH  Saints.    J.  C  WalL 


The  Apden  Shakespeare. 

Dtmy  8zv.     3J.  6d.  net  tcuh  volunu 

An  edition  1 1  Shakespeare  in  Single  Plays  ;  each  edited  with  h  full  Introduction, 

■  ■  j.\iual  Notes,  aiiJ  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
All's  Weli  li  at  Ends  Well. 


Antohv  and  Cleopatra.    Stcond  Ediiicu. 
As  Yoo  Like  It. 

CVMVBLINB. 

CoMBDV  OP  Errors,  The. 

Ham  let.     Third  Edition, 

Julius  Cabsah. 

•King  Henry  iv.    Pt.  l 

King  Henry  y. 

King  Henry  vi.    Pt.  i. 

King  Henry  vi.    Pt.  n. 

King  Henry  vl    Pt.  iil 

KnM  Lbae. 

King  Richard  il 

King  Richard  iil 

Life  and  Death  of  King  John,  The. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost. 


Macieth. 

Measure  for  Measueb. 

Merchant  OP  Venice,  The.  Stcamd  Ediiiam 

Mekrv  Wives  op  Wikosoh,  The. 

MiDSUMUEE  NiGHT'li  OitKAM,  A. 

Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo  and  Juuet. 

Taming  op  tub  Suebw,  The. 

Tempest,  The. 

TiMON  OP  Athens. 

Titus  Andronicus. 

Tboilus  and  Cmessida. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The. 

Twelfth  Night. 

VenUI  AMD  AOONIS. 

WtNTER'i  Tale,  Tit& 


GlassicB  of  Art 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  LAING 
Wiih  numerous  Illustrations^     Wid*  Hoyai  8iw 


The  Art  of  the  Gueeks. 
lax.  ()d.  mtt. 


H.  B.  Walters. 
H.  B.  Walters. 


The  Art  op  thb  Romans. 
1 5 J.  rut. 

Chakdih.     H.  E.  a.  Funt.     ta#.  td.  mi, 


Dunatello.    Maud  CruttwcU.    1$$.  mi. 

Florentine  Sculptors  op  the  Renais- 
sance. WIUmIid  Bode.  Traiulated  by 
Jessie  Haynet.     laj.  6d.  tut. 

Geukgb  Romnbv.  Arthur  B.  Chamberlaio. 
t«f,  fc^  mt^ 
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GHIRLANDAtO.       Gnild 
Edition.     101.  ftd. 


MiCHRLANCBLO. 


Geruld  S.  D,iviet.     xa.  6.^. 


RuiBNs.    Edward  nUlon.    151,  mi. 
Rapharl.    a.  p.  01.1.-4.     iw.  6rf  tut. 
Rkmbxanut's  Etchings.    A.  M.  Hind. 


.Sir     Thomas     LAWRmcB.         Sir     Wjdttt 
Armstrong.     31.T.  ntt. 

Tt riAN.     Charles  Ricketts.     15/.  ntt. 

TiNTORBTTO.    Enlyn  hUrcb  Phillippi.     tu. 
n#/. 

ToHNER'i  Skbtchks  and  Drawings.    A.  J. 

Finberg.     la/.  6rf.  ntt.    Sttomd Edition. 
Vklazqubx.     a.  dc  Beruete.     lof.  &/.  m^ 


The  *  Complete'  Series. 

Fully  IllustrtUed.     Dtii^  8«w 


Tmi  Complbti  Association  Footballer. 
B.  S.  Ever*  and  C.  E.  Hughes- Da  vies. 
iS.  ntt. 

ThbComplbtb  Billiard  Plavir.  Charles 
Roberu.    10*.  W.  lut. 

Thb  Complbtk  Cook.  Lilian  Whitline. 
IS.  6d.  lut. 

Thb  Couplets  Ckickrtbr.  Allwrl  E 
Knight,     jt.  6d.  «/.    Suoad  Edition. 

The  Complete  Foxhun tbr.  Charles  Rich- 
ardson.    tu.6d.Hgt.    St^nd  Edition, 

Tmb  Complktb  Golfer.  Harry  Vardon 
tof.  td,  n4t.     Tkirtttnth  Edition. 

The  Complete  Hockey- Player.  Eustace 
£.  White.     it.n€t.     Stcond  Edition. 

Thb  Complete  Horseman.  W.  Scarth 
Dixon.    Second  Edition.     \t>t.  6d.  net. 

Thb  Complete  Lawn  Te\nis  Player. 
A.  \V.^Ilis  Myers.  io».  6d.  ntt.  Third 
EditioH,  Rt-vistd. 


Thb  Complbtb  Motorist.  Filton  Youns. 
lu.  6d.  ntt.    Ntw  Edition  (StvtntA}. 

The  Complbtb  Mountainbbr.  G.  D. 
Abraham.     15^.  ntt.    Stcond  Edition. 

The  CokiPLBTX  Oarsman.  R,  C.  Lehmana. 
los.  6d.  ntt. 

Thb  Complbtb  Photographer.  R.  Child 
Bayley.     lor.  6d.  ntt.     Fourth  Edition. 

Thk  Comi-lete  Rucbv  Footballer,  on  the 
New  Zealand  System.  D.  GalUher  and 
W.J.  Stead,     tot.  6d.Htt,    Stcond  Edition. 

The  Complete  Shot,  G.  T.  Teasdale- 
BuckelL     i2t.  6d.  ntt.     TAird  Edition. 

The  Complete  Swimmer.  F.  Sachs,  ji.  id. 
ntt. 

The  Complete  Yachtsman.  B.  Heckslall- 
Smith  and  £.  du  Boulay.  Stcmd  Edition. 
15J.  ntt. 


The  Connoisseor'B  Library 

With  nuttiercus  Illustrations.     Wuk  Royal  8iv.     25/.  net  each  volume 


English  Furniture.    F.  S.  Robiasoa. 
Engush  Coloured  Books.    Mania  Hardie. 
Etchings.  Sir  F.  Wedmorv    Stcomd  Edition. 
European   Enamels.      Henry  H.  Cunyng. 

Glass.    Edward  Dillon. 

Goldsmiths'    and     Silversmiths"    Work. 
Nelson  Dawson.     Stcond  Edition. 

Illuminated  Manueckipts.    J.  A.  HerUru 
StcoKd  Edition. 


IvoiffEs.     Alfred  Maskell. 

Jewbllbrv.      H.    Clifford    Smith. 
Edition. 

Memotikti.    Cyril  DavenporL 

Miniatures.    Dudley  Heath. 

Porcelain.    Edward  Dillon, 

Fine  Books.    A.  W.  Pollard. 

Seals.    Walter  de  Gray  Birch. 

Wood  Sculpture.     Alfred  Maste!!. 
Edition. 


i6 


Metuuen  and  Company  Limited 


Handbook!  of  English  Chnroh  History 


Edited  by  J.  H.  BURN. 


Thb  FouHDATtom  ev  thbXnguih  Chdkch. 
J.  H.  MftttiU. 

Thb  Saxom   Chdkch  and   thb  Moiman 
CoHQuuT.    C  T.  Cniuw«lL 

Thb  Midi.«val  Church  and  tub  Patacv. 
A.  C  JcnoiagB. 


Crmm  Hvo.     aj.  6</.  rut  each  voium* 

Thb  Rbtokmatiov  Pbriod.    Hanry  Ow. 


Thk   Stkucolb  with   Puutanism. 

Blaxlaud. 


Thk   Churck  of   Emgland  in  thb  Eioh* 
tbbmth  CkHTDir.    Airr«d  f 


Handbooks  of  Theology 


Thb  Doctbihb  op  thb  Ihcahnation.   R.  L. 

OitUy.     Fi/tk  Edition,  Rtoittd.      Dtmty 

if>a.    tts.  6a. 
A  HisToiv  or  Eaklt  Chiiiitian  DocmiNB. 

J.  F.  Bethune-Baker.    Dem^  8m.    tot.  6J. 
An    Introuuction    to    thb    HrsTt>KV    of 

KBLiumw.    F.  B.  Jcvons.    Fi/iik  Edition. 

Dtmjf  8cv.     to/.  6d. 


Ah  Intkoductiom  to  thb  Hhtort  of  thb 

Creeds.    A.  E.  Burn.    Dtmy  8cw.    tof.  6d, 
Thr  Philosophy  op  Rbligion  ih  Englamd 

anuAmbkica.  Alfred Cftldecott.  Z^mq'Icw. 

)(u.  6>/. 
Thr  XXXIX  Articles  dp  the  Church  of 

England.     Edited   by  E.  C   S.  Uibson. 

Stvtnlk  SdiiioM,    Dtmy  8w.    lu.  bd,  ' 


The  *  Home  Life  *  Series 

Illustrated,    Demy  %zo,    6s.  tt  \os.  6d.  mi 


HoMB    LiFB    IH    Amrnica.     KAthcrine    G. 
Busbey.    Steond  RditiwH. 

Home   Lipb    in    Frakcb.      Mii^    Betbam- 
Edwards.    Sixth  Sdition. 

HoMB  Life  in  Gbrhahv.    Mn.  A.  Sidgwkk. 
Stcond  Kdtiwn. 

Hdmb  Lipe  in  Holland.    D.  S.  Meldrum. 
Stcomd  Mdition. 


Lina  Dnff  Gordon. 


Home  Lifb  ih  Italy. 
Stcomd  Edilion. 

Home  Life  in  Norway.      H.  K.  Dani 
Stcomd  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Russia.     A.  S.  Rappoport. 

HoHB    LiFR    IN    Spain.     S.   L.   Bei 

Stcond  Edition. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books 

Fcap.  \vo.     3^.  6</.  net  tack  volume 
WITH    COLOURED    ILLUSTRATIONS 


The  Lifb  and  Dkath  of  John  Mytton, 

Esq.    Nimrod.     Fifih  Edition. 
The  Life  op  a  Spoktsuan.    Nimro^ 
Handlkv  Cross.       B,  S.  Surtees.      i^ourih 

Edition. 
Mr.    Sponge's    Sporting    Tour.       R.    S. 

S  urtees.    Stcond  Edition. 

Jorbocks's  Jai'nts  and  Jollities.     R.  S. 
Surteea.     Third  Edition. 

Ask  Mamma.    R.  S.  Surtees. 


The   Analysis  op  the    Hunting    Field. 
K.  S.  Surteei. 

Thk  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
tue  Pici  uki^sijur.     William  Combe. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
Consolation.    William  Combe. 

Thk  Third  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Sbarch 
OP  a  WiPE.     William  Combe. 

Life  in  London,    IHeros  Efan. 


WITH    PLAIN   ILLUSTRATIONS 

:  A  Poem.    Robert  BUir. 


Illustrations  op  thk  Book  op  Joe. 

Tented  and  Encrrivr.-I  [:y  Wiili.iTi  T.W.-.Z 


^ 
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Crwvm  8tv. 
Cakdchal  Nbwman.    R.  H.  Hattoa. 
John  Wulbt.    J.  U.  Overton. 
BitHor  WiLURPORCB.    G.  W.  Duicll. 
Carsiiial  Mahhinq.    a.  W.  Hutton. 
Charlu  Simeon.    H.  C.  G.  Moule. 
John  Knox.    F.  MacCunn.   Stc^md  Edititn. 
John  Howe.    R.  F.  Horton. 
Thomas  Ken.     F.  A.  CUrke. 

Tktrd  J:.fi/ioH. 
John  Kbrle.    WAltci  Lock. 


Thomas  Cmalhbrs.    Mn.  OUpluuit   Stt$md 

adititm, 

La"5«'-Ot  AHDUWBi.    R.L.Otlley.    Stemnd 
Eaitimt.  ' 

Adodstimb  or  Cahtbxiurv.    F-  L.  Cuttt, 

WiuiAM   Laud.    W.  H.  Hutioa.     r^mrth 
£aittaM. 

John  Dokhb.    Ausuitu*  Jeuop. 

Thomas  Crakhbr.    a.  J.  Muon. 

Latimbr.    R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A.  J.  CRriyI* 

BiSHor  BUTLBB.    W.  A.  Spooow. 


Thb     Confessions 
^'/-AM  EdUion. 


The  Library  of  DeTotlon 

With  Introductions  and  {where  necessary)  Notes 
Smalt  Pott  8w,  cloth,  zs.;  leather,  2s.  6d,  mt  tach  voiumt 


o»    St.    Augustinr. 


The  Imitation  or  Chrut.    Sijtth  BdaUn. 

The  Chrutum  Year.    hyihBdiiitm. 

LvRA  Innocbntidm.     TkirdSditUm. 

The  Temple.    S«e*md  Editiom. 

A  Book  of  Devotions.    Second  Edition. 

A  Sfrious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holv 
Life,    J^i/th  Edition. 

A  GuiDS  to  Eternity. 

The  Inner  Way.    Stcottd  Edition, 

On  thb  Love  op  Gou. 

Tub  Psalms  op  David. 

LvRicA  Apostolica. 

Song  of  Songs. 

i  HE  Thoughts  of  Pascal.    Second  Edition. 

A    Manual    of    Consolation    from    the 
Saints  And  Fathers. 

Devotions  from  tuh  Afocrvpha. 


The  Devotions  of  St.  Ansblm. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Priyata. 

Grace  Aboohdino  to  thb  Chief  op  Sin- 
ners. 

A    Day    Book 
Fathers. 


from    thb 


A  LiTTLB  Book  op  Heavenlt  Wisdom. 

SelectioD  fiom  the  English  Mystics. 
LiCHTj^  Life,  and  Lovb. 

the  Gernun  Mystics. 


Saints    anb 

A 

A  Selection  from 

An  Introduction  to  tmb  Dbyout  Life. 
The    Little    Flowers  op  the    Glorious 

HBSSBR  ST.  I'RANCIS  AND  lUS  FrIARS. 

Death  and  Imhortauty. 

The  Spiritual  Guide.    Steomd  Edition. 

Dbvotions  for  Every  Day  in  the  Wbbk 

AND  THE  GrRAT  FESTIVALS. 
PRKCES   PrIVATAB. 

HoRAB  Mysticab.     a  D«y  Book  from  the 
W  niings  of  aty-iics  and  Many  Nations. 


i8 


Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Little  Books  on  Art 

H'iVi  many  mmtratiom.    Dmy  i6m0.     2s.  6J,  tut  gack  volumi 
Each  Toluine  consisU  ot  about  200  c 


lU  ol  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a  Frontispiece  in  Photocravure 


ALaUCHT  DOaiM.     L.  J.  Allen. 

Arts  or  jArAN,  Thb.     E,  Dillon.     Tkird 
Sdtthm. 

BoOKFLATia.      E.  Alouidt. 

BoTTiCBLU.    Mary  L.  Bannor. 
BUKHB'JOMBS.     F.  (1«  Lisle. 

Cblumi.    R.  H.  H.  Out. 

Chkistiam  Sthbousii.    Mrs.  H.  Jcnner. 

Chiist  I  I  Art.    Mrs.  H.  JeniMr. 

Claude.    K.  Dilloo. 

CoMSTAkLK.      H.    W.    Tonpkini.       Snomd 
Edition. 

COROT.    A.  PolUrd  and  K.  BimatingL 

'Eablt   English  WATUfCoLOUR.     iC-   E. 
Hugfa«k 

Ehambls.   Mrs.  N.  DawioD.  Sgcaud  Edition. 

Frsorric  Lbighton.    a.  CorkruL 

GSORGB  ROHHKY.      G.  PASTON. 

Grbbk  Art.  H.  B.  Walters.  Fvurtk  Editim, 


Grrusb  and  Bodchbr.    E.  K.  Pollard. 
HuLBBiH.    Mrs.  O.  Fortwcuc 
Illumuiatbd  Mamuscripts.   J.  W.  Bradley. 
Jewbllbrv.    C  Davenport.    S,:sand  Edition. 
John  HorpHBR.    H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 
Sir  Joshua  Rbvnolds.      J.  Sime.      .Tavm 
Edition, 

Millbt.    N.  Paacock.    Steomd  Editiom. 
Miniaturbs.  C  Davinport.  Steond  Edition. 
Our  Lauv  in  Art.    Mrs.  H.  Jemier. 
Raphabi.    a.  R.  Dryburst. 
Rbmbrandt.    Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp. 
RouiN.    Muriel  Ciolkowska. 
Turner.    F.  Tyrrell-GilL 
Vahdyck.    M.  G.  Smallwood. 

W.    WUberforce    and 


Velazqubz. 

GilberL 


A.    R. 


Watts.   R.  E.  D.  Skeichley.   Stcond  Edition. 


The  Little  Gallerlee 

Dtmy  itmo,     zs.  6d.  tut  ttuh  volumt 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photc^ravure,  together  with  a  short  outline  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  bouk  is  devoted 


A  Littlb  Gallbrv  of  Rbvmolds. 
A  Littlb  Gallbrv  or  Romnbv. 


A  Littlb  Gallbrv  of  Hoppmbr. 
A  Littlb  Gai.lhuv  op  Millais. 


The  Little  Guides 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  Nbw  and  other  artisU,  and  from  photographs 

Sm<dl  Pott  %vo,     Cloihf  2S.  6J,  tut;  Uather,  35.  6d.  mt  tack  voiunu 

The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  (i)  a  handy  and  charming  form  ;  (2)illus- 
tiations  from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists  ;  (3)  good  plans  and  maps ; 
(4)  an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  mtcfi-sting  in  the 
natural  features,  history,  atchxology,  and  archili:cture  of  ihe  town  or  district  trtaiod 


Caubxidgb    and    its    Colleges.     A.    U. 
Thompson.     Tkird  Edition,  Kevittd, 

Channel  Islands,  The.    B.  E.  BicknelL 

I  Lakes,  Th«.    F.  G.  Brabant. 


Isut  op  Wight,  The.    G.  Clinch. 
London.    G.  Clinch. 

Malvern  Country,  The.     B.  C.  A.  Windla 
North  Walss.    A.  T.  Stort. 


~>l 


GfiNKRAL 
The  LUU«  Cvldn— continued 

OxroXD     AND     ITI     COLLkGU.         I.     W«Ub 
Aim/A  Sditiom. 

St.  PAUt.*>  CATHMiikAt-    G.  Clinch. 

SHAKKSrlAKB'i  COUNTIV.      B   C  A.  WlllJl*. 

ri/tk  SJitiam. 
Sooth  Walbs.    G.  W.  ud  J.  H.  Wa.J«. 
WMTMiiivrK*    Ausv.     G.    X.    Troutbtck. 


LiTEKATUKB 
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Bmuhiim.    r.  O.  Brabant. 

BUCKINGIIAHIHIKI.      E.  S.  RoSCOI. 

Chishiie.    W.  M.  Gallichu. 

CoMWiU,    A.I.SJ1110H.    Stc—iEJtilin. 

OiuviHiu.    J.  C  Oa. 

DtvOM.    S.  BarinjGould.    SKond Editum. 

DouET.    F.  R.  Hcalh.    SKimdEditim. 

DoRMAii.    J.  E.  HoJskin. 

Em«.    J.CCm. 

Hahhhiul    J.  C.  Cot   StcMdEdlHm. 

HElTroutuiu.    H.  W.  Tunpkina. 

KsHT.    G.  Clinch. 

Kl««Y.    C  P.  Ctant.    5«:»»/  Edilhit. 

LnCUTUSH.BC  AMD  RuiLAKD.      A.  HaiVtT 

•nd  V.  B.  Crowih.r.B.ynon.  ' 

MlDOLEin.    J.  B.  Firth. 

MoKMouTiuHuti.    G.  W.  WaJc  and  J.  H. 
Wado. 


Dutt.     SittHj  FMlin 


NONFOLK. 

Kmitd. 

NoRTHAMrTOHiHiiix.     W.  Dry.    AVw  ««J 
Rniud  Edititm. 

NuaTHt;ii>E«LAliu.    J.  E.  Muiria. 
NoTTiHoiiAiiuiiu.    L.  Guilford. 
OxroRDiHlu.    F.  G.  Urahant. 
SHaopsiiiu.    J.  E.  Audcn. 
SoMjasrr.    G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wadt    Stumd 

STAFroaUHiu.    C  Maiedcld. 

SurroLK.    W.  A.  DutL 

Surrey.    J.  C  Coa. 

Sussia,    F.G.Brabant.     TUrd  EJIlitn. 

Wiltshire,    f.  R.  Heath. 

Yorkshire,    The    East    Rit>iNG. 
Morns. 

YoREsiitRE,  The  North   Ridiko. 
Morris. 

Yor.KSMiRE,    The    West    Rinmo.     J.    E. 
Morris.    Cil>«,  y.  U.  im/.-  Ual>ur,  Jr.  id. 


£. 
E. 


Brittany.     S.  Baring.Gould. 
NoRMA.vuv.    C.  Scudamore. 
RuuB.    C.  G.  Ellaby. 
Sicily.    F.  H.  Ja< 


The  Little  Ubrary 

With  Inlrotluaion,  Notes,  anil  Photogravure  FrontispiecM 
Small  Poll  8to.     E<uh  Volumt,  cltlk,  11.  dd.  ntt 


M"!?i..6  LITTLE  EOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.    Stcond  Edilhn. 

*?;.'!?   <'•"•>•     PKIDE   AND    PREJU- 
DICE.   TnycluHut. 
NORTUAMGER  AUUEY. 


Bacon    (Franoli), 
LORD  BACON. 


THE     ESSAYS     OF 


'ySSS.-JS:    ■•)■      THE    INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS.    Tmh>  Viiluina. 

'1S'gU*S'J!'rVe."'"''-=  ''°°''  °^ 

''Ti?rcJf{&'"v!iTSI.'"*'°^^°'' 


"'iKV^*'"'*")-  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE 

Bornw    (Oeorfl).      LAVENGRO.      Tvh, 

Volumtt. 
THE  ROMANY  KVE. 

Blwlirliln((Robert).  SELECTIONS  FROM 

''^?w!?*.'5Si'<«i.„^^''=CT'0NS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JaCOBIN  :  With  soma  later 
Poena  by  George  Canning. 

Co«rl«y  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY?      "°''''='   "' 


MeTHUKM  and  COMl'ANY  LIMITED 


ao 


Tk«  Uttto  LIbrsrjr— «oiiUni/«^ 


OnM*  MmM*). 
THt  POUfs  ( 

Onik  ObtA 
OBMTLUIAM. 


Otttkud).     THE    ENOLISH 

FOBIU  or  KICHAKD  CRASHAW. 


SELECTIONS   FROM 
or  CEOROK  CKAHIIE. 


JOHN      HALirAX, 


THE    INrERNO  Or 

DANTE.    Tiuilatid  by  H.  T.  Cxav. 

THE  PVKOATORIO  or  DANTE.  Trui. 
kudby  H.  r.  Caiv. 

THE  PARADISO  Or  DANTE.  TraH. 
Uud  kr  H.  r.  Camt. 


D«I«I  (iMtd*).     

THE  MEMS  or  GEORGE  OARLUY. 


.      (1.  av    A 

LIGHT  VERSE. 


SELECTIONS  FROM 
~  GEORGE  OARLUY. 

UTTLB   BOOE  Or 


IU«lnu(Ok>rIu).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

rtrrlir  (laMui).      MARRIAGE.      IW 

THE  INHERITANCE.    TKt  y,lmm4t. 
Ouktll    (Vn.).      CRANFORO.      Siumi 


rj.   A  LITTLE  BOOK  or 
ttL— 

,).     EOTHEN.     Smiii 


H«wtliania(IktlluUI).  THE  SCARLET 
LETTER. 

HtndWMB  (T.  r. 
SCOTTISH  VERSE. 

ElBtfakt  (A. 

lAlllb(OllMlu).    ELIA,  AND  THE  LAST 
ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 

(r.X    LONDON  LYRICS. 


■•mU 
AN  or 


U  Madnwi.     THE    rOEMI   M 
iREW  UARVr.LL. 


ia>  THE  MINOR  POEMS  or 
ILTON. 


JOHN  M 
■oir(D.B.).    MAHSIEWAUCH, 

■lekoli, 

engO 


(Ba>TW>    A  UTTLE  BOOE  Or 

.ISH  SONNETS. 

lllllUi(IloraHU«<uuD.  EEJECTBO 
ADDRESSES.       —' 

■Mm  (LMniM).  A  SENTIMENTAL 
JOUHKBY. 

TinBTMk  (imtd,  Ur«).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  or  ALTRBO,  LORD  TBNNY- 
SON. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

THE  PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 


Tkuktru    (■. 


, .  .        H.>     VANITY    rAIR 

PENDENNIS.    Tknt  Vtlmmm. 
HENRY  ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 


Vanidiaa 
HENRY 


'^^Slk 


THE    POEMS 
AN. 


or 


WaUrkwua  (EUubttk).  A  LI'^TLE 
BOOK  or  LIFE  AND  '  i.ATH. 
TkirttmUA  MJitun. 

Wordnorth  (W,).  SELECTIO^  .  /ROM 
THE  POEMS  or  WILLIAk  '.ORDS. 
WORTH. 

Werdiwertk  (W.)  and  Oatorlddi  n.  T.;. 
LYRICAL  BALLADS.    SmJ Sditin. 


Ths  Uttia  Quarto  ShakeipeaM 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.    With  Intioductionj  «nd  Nota 

PM  itnu.    In  40  Velunus.     Ltathtr,  pria  is.  mt  uuk  vttumt, 

Mahdgat  >   Revching  Book  Cast.     lOf.  tut 


Hiniatim  Library 

Dimji  32mo.     Itaiitr,  is.  tut  Kui  voltams 


EurHKAirox  £.  A  Dialogue  00  Yoatk.  Edward 

FiuGerald. 
The  Lira  op  Edwahd,  Lord  HBaBBRT  op 

Chekbort.     Wrinen  by  himMlf. 


POLOMlua;   or,  WUe  Saws  and  Modem  In- 

tuncet.    Edward  FiuGerald. 
The  RoalnriT  op  Omar  KkawjIm.  Edward 

rilaUaadd.    fomth  MMHtm. 


f 


f^"*  o;  ,^'<*  tool.  Tk*.      r.  Oinnaik. 

Chilhiix  w  THE  Natiok,  Th«.    Th.  Rlghl 

7«.  td.  mtt. 

•^"ff  ^*  »coi)«OT  i  or,  n«w  OuKtr  li 
CnkhtTW   Clwi,P.CUIA.    ,iU.ml. 

Dnum  or  OcraMTmi.    Sir  n«.  Olinr. 
lor.  6^  Mrr.    ---   -»  -•— 


Gkneral  Literaturb 
Tht  H«v  Library  of  HMUoina 

Edited  by  C  W.  SALEEBY.     Dm^  8m 
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D«niic   P«o«j>i,  (n  iu  Madico-Sodoloncil 
j^^wjjkc    »dit«l  It  T.  N.  KdSick. 


Daiwi  An  THi  Duuo  Haiit.  H.  SaIiu- 
tmry. 

FgHCTiMfAL  Nmvi  UiBUfiRii.  A.  T.  Scbo- 
<ild.    ft,  U.  ml. 

Hmmts  or  Mimi,  Tkb.    T.  S.  Oohimi. 

SiMlk  MMlltH.     7>.  td.  MT. 

IvrADT  MoiTAUTT.  Sir  Gwrn  N«wiHa. 
71.  M  w/. 

PnnirrioK  or  TnncOLMu  (Cononr- 
TKM),  Tut.  Arthn  NawikolM.  igi.  M 
ml.    Sitmd  JUilim. 

AllAnliHlAiTii    Ro«.Wt»Ue«fc  ^M 


Tht  Haw  Library  of  M oiio 

Edited  hj  ERNEST  NEWMAN.    lllmlraUd.    Dimy  8«>.    v-  W.  »/ 

JooW  I    Hahdr.    R.  a.  Stmlfcild.    ^rr«w  Edilin. 
I    Hoco  WoLP.    Ernest  Nawnua 


Baahmi.     J.  A.  rilW-HAlllAad. 
Bdttttm, 


Oxford  Biographies 

muslnled.     Fcaf.  Sw.     /Ta-*  wAim,  fi./*,  ar.  id.  nil;  lealhtr,  31.  id.  ml 

EAASMUf.      E.  F.  H.  CAp«y. 


Daiiti  AuUHiui.    Pa(U  Toynbca.    TUnl 
Edititn. 

Oirolamo  Savonarola.  E.  L.  S.  Honborch. 
SiMk  Eiilim. 

John  HowAiia    E.  C  S.  Gibwa. 

Alpred  TufNTSOM.     A.  C.  Bsnaon.     Stcomd 
BMIum. 

Sir  Waltu  Raukhi.    I.  A.  TAylor. 


RoRSRT  BuRMt.    T.  F.  KcndRrfoa. 

Chatkam.    a.  S.  McDowaI). 

Fraikii  or  Auiii.    Aniu  H.  Sloddart 

Canhuiii.    W.  Aliioo  Phillipi. 

BtucoNSFiRLo.    Walttr  Sicb«L 

Johahk  Wolfgaro  Gorthe.    H.  O.  Atlim. 

Fra»50I»  si  FinuM.    VbMiul  St  Cyrei. 


Four  Plays 

Fttp.  8i«.    u.  tut 

Tm  HONRVMOOM.    A  Comtdy  in  Thr™  Actf.    ,    Milrstonm,      Arnnl.l   Benntli  nnd   Ed»Ar,l 

Tii.GriatAdv.i.tu«r.    a  PUy  of  Fancy  in        Klsurr.    EdwRrd  KBobtanch.     rwnj  JJf 
Four  Aca.  Arnold  Bennett.  j'rom./f.ftViV    1       /i«.  »  ~~u»oai.  -  SM- 

Tiie  States  of  Italy 

Edited  bjr  E.  ARMSTRONG  and  R.  LANCTON  DOUGLAS 
llluUraliil.     Demy  St« 
A 


A  HiSTORT  OP  Milan  under  tkb  Spoeia. 
Cecilia  M.  Atly.     »ai,  6JL  nrt. 

A  History  op  Prrooia. 


History    op    Temona. 

I  lit.   UL   Mtl, 

W.  Heywood.    ia».  U  ml. 


A.   tL   Allen. 


aa  Mkthuen  and  Company  Ltmited 

The  Weitmlnitar  Commcntariei 

Gcnml  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK 


Tm  AcTl  or  THI  AKMTtK.    EdIlH  br  R. 

B.  Rukham.    Sijttik  lUm—.    iH.  M 
Tm«  Fimt  Epiitli  or  PAut  tiu  ArotTLI 

TO  THS  CoaiKTHiAm.    Eillud  bv  H.  L. 

Ooodia.     TUriKiiHmt.    ii. 
Th«  _yoo»  or   boom.    Idilad  W  A  H. 

Tn  Bom  or  Eoxib.    Cdind  W  H.  A 

Rtdpath,     i«.  <w/, 

Tll«  Boon  or  Cinun.  Edilcd,  olih  Inlro- 
ductloo  Md  Noin,  bjri.  R.  Onrw.  NiMk 
Bditim,    Mf .  W. 


AomrioBt  ams  CoRnicTioHt  tn  THI 
SoraiiTii  Am  IioHTH  Editiohi  or  THI 
Boo>  or  GniHa.    8.  R.  Drivar.    ii. 

*R.  J^"-  "i    J!"      PnOPHrr       IlAIAH, 

EdiMd  bj  fj,  W.  WadA.    loi.  U. 

TMt  Book  or  Joi.    Edhad  b»  E.  C.  S.  Clb- 

■on.    StciUTUlHi^    ti. 
Tm«  ErnTin  or  St.  Jaxk.     Edilad,  with 

Iiltiaduclk>n  and  Nona,  b;  R.  J.  KlM»liii(. 


Tho  Youkg  Botaniit.     W.  P.  WaHtlland 
C.  S.  Coopar.    y.  &/.  mit. 

Tm  VaoMo  CAumTiii.    Cyril  RaH    ji. 

Th«  Vovm  Elktikiak.    Hamaeod  HalL 


Tha  'Tountf'  Striei 

Iltustrand.     Crtwm  8i« 

Hammon.I   Hnll. 

P.  WaUctl 

Tm  Yooira  OuiTHouKisT.   W.  P.  WaualL 


Tho    Youho    EmilNEIR. 
rlUtJKJilim.    $1. 

Tm  YouNo  Naturalist. 


Methnen'i  Shilling  Library 


BLin  BlID,  TkH.     MliutlCv  MaeterllncV. 
CoHoiTtoK  or   Enolahd,  Thb.     O.  F.  G. 
MailarmAn. 

Dl  ParruKiiia.    0»e«r  WiUa. 

PlOM      MiDSHIPMAM      TO      FlEt.D-Nf  ARAHAU 

Sh  EvBljn  Wood.  P.M.,  V.C. 
HiLU  AHS  TKI  SlA.     Hilairt  Balloe. 

'ly.'"-"!  TnoMAR   Ht»RT.     p.   Cbalman. 

Miichcll. 

Ideal  Husband,  Alf.    Ocar  Wilda. 

iHTlKTTOm.    Oscar  Wilde. 

JiMMv    Glovxr,    his     Book,       James    M. 
Glover. 

JOHH    Bom,   Kino   or   thk   WA-KruLvu. 
Jobo  Bo]r«a, 

Ladt  Wm^MRRB's  Fah.    Oscar  Wilde. 
L»TTmw   r>oM    a   SxLr-iiADH   Mbbchaht 
TO  HIS  SoH.    George  Ilorac*  Lorimar. 

Lir»  or  Joins  RosKiH,  Th»    W.  O.  CoItir.ir. 
wooiL 


I     II.  ml 

l.in  or  ROBCRT  Loots  Stevkkwh,  Tiif 
Graham  Balfour. 

UiFn  or  TiKHYsoH,  Tkk.    A.  C.  Beoaoo. 

LlTTLB  or  EVBRTTHING,  A      E.  V.  LucOS, 

I.ORD  Arthur  Satilb's  Crimb,  Omxt  Wilde. 

'^J?  "'j  '■"•  H<"'«vBbb,  Thi.     Tickner 
Edwardes. 

Mah  An:  TH»  UHiTtasB,    Sir  Ollrar  lodje. 

Mart  Macdalrki.    Maurice  MaererliiKic 

Old  Covntkv  Lirb.    S.  B.irilli.Oould. 

Parish  CtrRK,  Tub.    p.  H.  Ditcbliald. 

Sblbctbd  Pobms.    Oacai  WHde. 

SBTAtTorot,    aho    othbr    Storibb.      Leo 
Tolstor. 

Two  AoiiiRALS.    Admiral  John  Moresby. 

Uhobb  Fi»«  Rbichs.    Udy  Dorotby  Nevill. 

Vaoisia  Lbttbm,    Rohan  Loob  Suvaoion. 

^Hmll.l^^  Mo-wEsrrftw,   Thk.     S.  Barlnf 


General  Literature 
Booki  for  Trtnllen 


aj 


Cmm  Jw. 
B«ch  volnmt  conliiu  ■  niirnl 

A  WAin>»n  in  Pahh.    E.  v.  I,acu.  I 

A  WAnnn  ix  HoLutiiD.    f_  y.  [  ,,5^ 
A  WAinniaH  IN  U»iK)«.    E.  v.  t.ur... 
Tm  NoapoM  BuOAM.    W.  A.  Dim. 
Th.  Nnp  ro.MT.    Hoik,  o.  HiirchlniMi. 
Napui.    Aitkiir  H.  Norw«r. 
Tk.  CiTiti  or  Uii.1,,*.    Edwri  Hut.o». 
Th  Om  or  Spai».    E<lw,d  Hutlon. 
Tm  CiTiM  or  Umiaidt.   Umrd  Hallon. 

'hWIoS.'"    **'"■«"    TOKAHT.     EJw«rd 


6r.  fafi 
'"rt  of  Illu.lniiioiu  In  Colour 
""Ml.    Eitwanl  Hiniini. 
V.Md  A.D  V.i„T,».    Ed,.,d  Huiion. 
T».  B.m™  AT  HOMi    r.  M.  Oo.,|l„g. 
T«L«„o.PAmo»,(Bri„..rt    A«l.l. 

A  Boo,  or  «.  R.,«    ».t.ri,t0^u. 
T™  Naum  R,«„a.    h.  M.  V.n,lM. 
B*T.  i»  Co.»wAtu    CUiAHIni 

jTviJL'?;  *~"*  -  *  «•".  CAt 

''o!  wl"  "  ™"  °""^  «:■"•  U"  A. 

J™™  AMOT  WiLTlHIO.     A.  O.  B,.d|.,. 

ScoTiAKD  or  To>DAr.    T  »  U.»t J 

rtAiKit  w.it.  •  "•"■•'«•"  AOd 

No„„  AHo  ,„  r,o,i»    M.  A.  W,Uii 


Tm  Amovrir  a»d  mii  C«ArT.     Ch«rl.t 
Joiilk,..    Ill„,„.,rt.    x,f,,  ^^  "i",*™ 

AjTATOLrfE.   T.Slurg.Moor..    iriu-tmtej. 
AlMI  AMD  ICALI  llf  A«T.     Cotie  CUlU«ll 

r«ANCllCO       GOA»DI,       .711-1™.  O        A. 

J'.T«1'       "'""""«'-       /mim.f   J7. 

IlLUSTVATIOHS     or      THB      Bonv      nm       T„- 
JOMK   LOCAS,   roHTHAlI    PAlBTm,  .6.8-1874 

„Z,     i"""!""J™  l-y  K.  C  Witt.     IIIu,. 
2»(l.    Scrvm!i;j,t,.>H.    Htm,  In,.    ,„■  (.y 


Soma  Books  on  Art 


Th»    SaIKTJ    in    Aut.      M«rB,„l    E.    T:.ho, 

'  Clawici  or  Aut.'    Sm  pop  ,^ 

'TMCONNOIMm,',    L...A.V.'    S«p.„,j. 
'  '-'■""'  "WWS  ON  Ajt.'     S..  p.,,,  ,t. 
'TKK  I.,TT,,  OAI,.„,Bf     .S„pag,,l 
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Etioria  akd  Modhih  TgscAKY,  Old. 
M«ry  L.  Cameron.  Illuitnitcd.  S«e0n4 
EtUtifim.     Cr.  8cw,    6s.  nti. 

FtORRNCE :  Her  History  uid  Art  to  thi  Fall 
or  the  Repablic    F.  A.  Hvett.    Dtmy  Bcv. 

rUMHCB,  A  WAMDnsa  vm.  E.  V.  Lucas, 
lUtutratcd.     FmrikSditim.    Cr.  8«».    6*. 

rUKKNCB  AMD  Hit  TUASORIS.  H.  M. 
Vaughan.     lllustnted.    Ftm^,  8tw.     v  i**t. 

Flokiihcb,  Coumtrt  Walks  aiodt.  Edward 
Huiion.  Illustrated.  S^^nd  Edition. 
Fett^,  8m.    }(.  mt, 

FlOREKCB    AND    Tim    ClTIM    OF    NORTHRRN 

TtucAKT,  WITH  Genoa.    Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.     Stc9md  EditieK.     Cr.  8tw.    6r. 

Lombardv,  The  Cities  of.  Edward  Hatton. 
Illustrated.    Cr.  %uo.    6s, 

Milan  under  the  Sforza,  A  History  of. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.  Illustrated.  Dtmy  8w. 
tor.  6d,  lut. 

Naflbs  :  Past  and  Present.  A.  H.  Norway. 
Illustrated.     Third  Ediiion.    Cr,  8ml    6*' 

Naflei  Riviera,  The.  H.  M.  Vaughan. 
Illustrated.    Stamd  Edition.     Cr.  8rw.    6s. 

Perugia,  A  History  of.  William  Heywood. 
Illustrated.     Dnny  Sew.     \%s.  6d.  ntt. 

Rome.  Edward  Hutton.  Illustrated.  TMird 
Edition.     Cr.  8tw.    6t. 

Rome.  C  G.  Ellaby.  IlIuMrated.  Small 
Pott  acw.  CMA,  tt.6d,mi\  UmiM*r,  y.  6d. 
ntt. 

Roman  Pilgrimage,  A.  R.  B.  Roberts. 
Illustrated.     Dtmji  8ev.     io>i.  6d.  tut. 

Sicily.  F.  H.  Jackson.  Illustrated.  Small 
Pmt  Be*.     Ctoik,  tt.6d.mti',  Uatitr,  31.  6d. 

Sicily  :  The  New  Winter  Resort.  Douglas 
Sladco.  lllustnted.  Steomd  Sdiiitm.  Cr. 
8(W.    ST.  ntt. 

Siena  and  Southeiin  Tuscany.  Edward 
Hutton.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition,    Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 

Tuscany,  In  Unknowv.  Kdwani  Hutinn. 
lUiutrated.  Sttond  Edition.  Dtmo  %vo. 
T:6d.mtA,  ^ 


Some  Books  on  Italj 


Umbria,  The  Cities  of.  Edward  Hutton. 
lllu-itrated.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.    6t. 

Venice  and  Venetia.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8tw.     6t. 

Venice  on  Foot.  H.  A.  Douglas.  Illus- 
trated.   Steond  Edition.    Feaf.^oo.    it.not. 

Venice  and  her  Treasdrks.  H.  A. 
Douflas.     Illubirated.     Fern/.  8vo.     ss.nei. 

Verona,  A  History  of.  A.  M.  Allen. 
illustrated.     Drmy  8tw.     tu.  6d.  not. 

Dante  and  his  Italy.  Lonsdale  Rami. 
Illustrated.     Dtmy  Btv.     \%s.6d.nei. 

Dante  Alichieri  :  HL  l-'-  and  Works. 
Paget  Toynbee.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Sew.     u 

net.  ^ 

Home  Life  in  Italy.  Una  Duff  Gordon. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Dtm*  Zvo. 
lOf.  6d.  not. 

Lakes  of  Northern  Italy,  The.  Richard 
Bagot.     Illustrated.     Fca/.  Zvo.    5/.  ntt. 

rx)RENzo  THE  Magnificent.  E.  L.  S. 
Horsburgh.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition, 
Demy  8ro.     15/.  net. 

Medici  Popes,  The.  H.  M.  Vangban.  Illus- 
trated.    Demyitfo.     j$s.  net. 

St.  Catherine  op  SrcNA  and  her  Timf*; 
By  the  Author  of 'Mdlle.  Mori.'  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  ivo.     71.  6^.  net. 

S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  The  LivEi  of. 
Brother  Thomas  of  Celano.  Cr.  Sm.  w 
net.  '^' 

Savonarola,  GiROLAMO.  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Illustrated.    Cr.  8rw.     5;.  net. 

Shbllev  and  his  Friends  in  Italy.  Helen 
R.  Angeli.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  lox.  6d. 
net. 

Skies  Italian  :  A  Little  Breviary  for  Tra- 
vellara  in  Italy.  Ruih  S.  Phelps.  Femt.^M. 
51.  net. 

United  Italy.  F.  M.  Underwood.  Demy 
B?w,     loj.  6rf  net. 

Woman  in  Italy.  W.  Iluulting.  lUusUatcd. 
Demy  St<«.    lof.  td.  net. 


FiCTIOK 
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Part  III.— A  Selection  of  Works  of  Fiction 


ONE    Other.     Fimrik    SJiUm.     Cr. 

THE  BROWN  EYES  OP  MARY.  Tkir,! 
Edttton.    Cr.  800.    6t. 

'    ™ta)*  t   "*"'^''-      "'■"'  '^''*''~- 

THE  INVINCIBLE  AMELIA;  o>,  Th. 
PouTE  ADV«»T17«ESS.  TWrrf  SdUlm. 
Cr.  Sn0.     31.  &/. 

THE  GLAD  HEART.    FiftkEJmo..    Cr. 

ovo.    6t. 

OLIVIA  MARY.  r*.W  a/iM».  Cr. 
ovff.    fir, 

THE  BELOVED  ENEMY.  J«u,  \erfaw,. 
Cr.  80A      6f. 

Jtmiohud).    A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
-  *inr  SJt/am     Cr.  800.    6j. 
T^    MSSPORT.     «»«*  iiJi^     Cr. 

ANTHONY  CUTHBERT.  FcrlkKdili„. 
Cr.  8m.    fir. 

LOVE'S  PROXY.    Cr.  8i».    fir. 

''to     or  °'*''*"     ^"°^  ^"^     ''■ 
C*S™<5jOF   NETS.     Tmiftk  aOim. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SERRAVALLB.    niri 

Initltgm.    Cr.  Ssw.    fir. 
DARNELEY    PLACE.       J^W  .Jrfrl*™. 

■^iiS:iy-  STORM  AND  TREASURE. 
Third  Editton.     Cr.  8w.    fir. 

THE  LONELY  QUEEN.  Third  Edili^ 
Cr.  in*,    fir. 


"% 


Barinj-Osmi  (I.), 
THE  SEA. 


-  ,_,.    IN  THE  HOAR  OF 

Btehik  Editiifn.    Cr.  Stw.    fir. 

MARGERY  or  QUETHER.    Smmd  KM- 
tun.     Cr.  81W.     61. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.    ;^*  EJiti^ 
Cr.  8w.     fir. 

JACQUETTA.  ThirdBtlUim.  Cr.tn.  fir. 
KITTY  ALONE.  FIfihEilHm.  Cr.tc.  fir. 
NOEMI.    IlIiuMted.    FtHrth  SiUitn.    Cr. 

8»c.    fir. 
THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.  Illuuntid.   Fiflk 

Bdttum.    Cr.  to*,    tu. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS.    Cr.  tm.    fir. 


"V*?yS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.    Ill»v 

PABO  THE  PRIEST.    Cr.  tm,.    fir 
"^NEFRED.    IllMlrM.1.    S..«,d EJiH,m. 

ROYAL  GEORGIE.  IlliiMnU.d.  Cr.  Sr...  fir. 
■NJ'KWISI.AND.     Sic«^  SdiHc     Cr. 

"J?^/^''1E-5.''^''£"«°^''VEN. 

™E  COUNTESS  TKKLA.    F(flh  £JiH^ 
™E  MUTABLE  MANY.     Third  EJm^ 

■•<»l(  (RanldJ.    THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DIVEkTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 

JOHN  sparrow:  B*»?.;„°:  IL5 
ii^s^cV.c.  £r~  """'•  ^"~ 

■mepc^h'^kt"*',^^^''  iP'n^pE'', 

*  Si*''°9.  •''THE  CABINET.    TWrrf 
£dttum.    Cr.  tm,    69, 


THE  CARD.    KinlkOHlie,.    Cr.ta,.    fi. 
"".JlDA^IJBSWAVS.      J«„./A    .Brf,,,i» 

B^ED    ALIVE.      Third  EdiO^     Cr. 

*jr^i£.  'S"!*  THE  NORTH.     Third 
EdititH,    Cr,  8m.    fir. 

THE  MATADOR  Of  THE  FIVE  TOWNS. 
itamd  Bditiit.    Cr.ttt.    fir. 


DAT     SuftttmlA  JUitlm.    Cr.  8m.    fir. 

"S!M'^J9*!S*   *•>•      SPANISH 
„ ,99'-P-    ■T'*'*  .S^h™.     Cr.  8m.     61. 
THE   SEARCH   PARTY.     Sixth  EMio,. 

Cr.  8m.     fir. 
LICE'S  LOVERS.     Third  EdUim.    Cr. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  WHITTY. 
Frmrth  EdiUm.    Cr.  tf.    U. 
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■•wta  (Maijertt).    I  WILL  MAINTAIN. 

£tlM£Mim.    Cr.  tm^    U. 
DBntMDER  or  THB   FAITH.     Ststk 

MMm.    Cr.  8m.    e>. 
A  KNIOHT  or  SPAIN.     TUrJ  UMm. 

Cr.tm.    ii. 

THE  QUEST  or  GLORY.    TUrdtdititm. 

Cr,  Imp.    6#. 

OOD  AND  THE  KING,  /ifi*  OKHm. 
Cr.  IM.    b. 

eUffora  On.  W.  WA  THE  GETTING 
WELL  or  DOROTHY.  lUnunHd. 
TkbttMJUimt    Cr.tm.    y.td. 

OninrfCJMatk).  THE  SECRET  AGENT: 
A  Siwu  Tale.  Fturi*  SdUlm.  Cr.  Iw. 

A  SET  or  SIX.  AwMAUba.  Cr.tm.  b. 

UNDER  WESTERN  EYES.  Stct^  Eii. 
ttm.    Cr.  %m.    U. 


BnTUI    (BwotbM).     SALLY. 
EilUlt.     Cr.lM.    U. 


^r—rlk 


OcnUI  (lull).   A  ROMANCE  Or  TWO 

WORLDS.      TUrlf^tcmd  XdUbn.     Cr. 

IH.    6i, 
VENDETTA :  on,  Tli«  S-nniT  »  on  Ton. 

BOTTllf.       TklrHtlk    S^titn.      Cr.    IM. 

61. 
THELMA:      A     No«wkiaii     Pimcua. 

FrrlrtUti  EdUUit.    Cr.  Im.    ii. 
ARDATH :  Tiu  Stoiv  of  a  Csad  SsLr. 

Tmtntt-Jirtl  EJUitH.    Cr.  tot.    if. 
THE    SOUL    or    LILITH.     SirmUmlk 

XdMnit.    Cr.  tot.    6>. 
WORMWOOD:    A    Duma    o>    Paris. 

mmtmlk  EdUum.    Cr.tm.    &>. 
BARABBAS:  A  Duam  m  tiii  World's 

Tbagbdt.    ftrtf.tixth  RditiM.    Cr.  8n>. 

tt. 

THE    SORROWS    Or    SATAN.     Flflr 

mmiakEJUan.    Cr.tm.    ft. 
THE  MASTER-CHRISTIAN.    FtmrittnH 

SmUit.    tnlh  ThttummL    Cr.tm.    tt. 
TEMPORAL    POWER:     A     Stdot    in 

Sptrbmact.        Stcettd     Editian.         lydh 

Tkmmmi.    Cr.  tm.    6». 
aojys    GOOD    man:    a  Simplk    Love 

Stort.    SirttnUA  Editum.    1S4/A    TkoM- 

tmmd.    Cr.  tm.    tt. 
HOLY    ORDERS :   Thb   Tragkot  or  a 

Quirt    Lipr.      Stctmd    Edititm.      itoth 

TImitmtd     Cr.tm.     U. 
THE     MIGHTY    ATOM.      Taimlf.»iHH 

EdUitm.    Cr.  tm.    6t. 
BOYlASuTOL    TUrimmlkEdUitn.    Cr. 

tm.    6t. 


CAMEOS.  rmrUmtk  EdtHmi.  Cr.  Ii> 
6r. 

THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING.  Sixik  Edi 
titm.    Cr.  tm.    it. 

OFOekttt  (B.   R.).     LOCHINVAR.     Illni. 

RRttd.     TUrdEdilitn.    Cr.  tm.    It. 
THE    STANDARD     BEARER.     Stand 

EdiHm.    Cr.tm.    ft. 

''^}StJfi-  ■•>  ■"•«  OUJ  CANTON. 
MENT.    Stttmd EdMtm.    Cr.tm.    6>. 

JOHANNA.    Stctmd  EdWm.    Cr.tm.    6t. 
THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.    Ftmrtk  EdiHtm. 
Cr.tm.    U. 

A  NINE  DAYS'  WONDER,    rmrtk  EdI. 

Hf.    Cr.  am.    ii. 
PEGGY  OF   THE  BARTONS.     Simi^k 

Edititn.    Cr.  8m.    6t. 
ANGEL.    Fiflk  EdUif.    Cr.  tm.    (>. 
KATHERINE  THE  ARROGANT.    SUlk 

EdtHtm.     Cr.  tvo.     6f. 
BABES  IN  THE  WOOD.    FtmtkEdiUtn. 

Cr.  tm.    it. 

I>a;It(BtrA.awuX  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP,     rmtlftk EdMtm.    Cr.tm.    it. 

OnU  (HanlM).  wo*  Ffflk  SdiUtm. 
Cr.  tm.    it. 

run  (A.  EuiTiUO.    SYD  BELTON :  The 

BOT    V'HO   ROULD    NOT  CO    TO   ShA.      Iltus. 
trated.    .^fetnd  Edition,    Cr.  800.     y.  id. 

nadUUr(i.H.>  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  Fiflk  EdMtm.  Cr. 
tm.    it. 

THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.  Stctmd 
EdMtm.    Cr.  tvt.    6f. 

rinillatar  (Muf).    A  NARROW  WAV. 

Tkird  EdMtm.    Cr.  6m.    et. 
THE    ROSE    OF    JOY.      Tkird  Edilitm. 

Cr.  tm.    6t. 
A    BLIND    BIRD'S    NEST.      IlltunaMd. 

Stttmd  Edilitm.     Cr.am.    6t. 

riT  fB,  ud  0.  B.).  A  MOTHER'S  SON. 
Fiflk  Edititn.    Cr.  Bw.    6r. 

Huradu  (BMtrIn).  IN  VARYING 
MOODS.   Ftmrttrmtk EdMtn.  Cr.tm.  61. 

HILDA  STRAFFORD  Rod  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE  MAN.  7Wjft,t  EdiHtm.  Cr. 
tm.    61. 

INTERPLAY.    Fiflk  EdMtm.    Cr.tm.   «i. 


HMiptmuB  (OwhArt).     THB  FOOL  IN 
CHRIST,    tr.  tm.    ft. 


Fiction 


liBs-JjfSB'*   "'^  iTtOFHET  or 

BIKKELBY  SQUAKI.    Sicmd  Edil^ 
Cr.  tm.    6t, 

lONGUM    or    CONSCIENCI.      TUrt 

EAImt.    Cr.  Im,    6i; 
'SUX :  Thjh  Vun  m  a  Lifi.    7V»«i 

/UtMm.    Cr,  Im.    <>. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.    iIM/« 

SA/um.    Cr.  8m.    6«. 
BYEWAYS.    Cr.  •■».    «.. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.      T«mlr 

MomdEAHm,    Cr.Zet.    6x. 
THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.    Cr.  iMi    <>. 

™i.,P*";  OF  THE  BLOOD.    «ii*/« 
ttmntm,    Cr.  Mv.    6i. 

BARBAKT  SHEEP.    Stcmi  SMin.    Cr. 
Bm.    y.  0^. 

THE  DWELLER  ON  THE  THRESHOLD; 
Cr.  IM.    <«. 

■?»•  (^SkMyX    THE  GOD  IN   THE 
CAR.    ElmMA  Bdilimm.    Cr.  8w.    b. 

ACHANOBOr  AIR.    SljtIhSdiHm.    Cr. 
8fw.    6f. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.    Stm^ktdilUn.    Cr. 
In*.    6«. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF   COUNT  AN- 
TONIO.   SUtkEJMm.    CrfiiS.    Jr 
PHROSa    Ilhutnued.   Jfi^AMOam.   Cr. 

iv».    6m. 

SIMON  DALE.   IIln>o>t<d.  moAam^ 

Cr.  am.    fir. 
THE  KING'S  MIRROR.     K/a  Xiloi—. 

Cr.  tm».    '•*. 

QUISANT&.  rtwrtABdiHm.  Cr.tm.  6t. 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.  Cr.  b».  t,. 
TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.    rUnI  EJi- 

/WL     Cr.  999.    fif. 
A  SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC     lUia- 

trated.    Sixth  SJm—.    Cr.  Imt.    it. 
THE  GREAT  MISS  DRIVER.     F9mra 

Editi9m.    Cr,  Ihl    fa. 

MRS.  HAXTON  PROTESTS.    TUrd  Sa- 
turn.   Cr.  Iw.    Ir. 


Hitlaa  (Busntn  ma),     THE  HALO. 

Fifth  EdUitm.    Cr.  t99.    tt. 

•Tb«  IBBU  Ikrliit'  (latbor  atx    THE 

WILD  OLIVE.     ThmtXdiUmu    Cr.  Iw. 

THE    STREET   CALLED    STRAIGHT. 
Ftmrth  Bdilitm,    Cr.  8M.    6s. 


. .^   cm.    W.).      MANY    CARGOES. 

Thtrty-tkird  Edition,  Cr.  8cw.  yt.  id. 
Also  Illustrated  ia  niour.  ftmw  Im. 
7<.  9<f.  w<. 
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SEA  URCHINS.  SmulMlhl 
t99.ii.6d. 

TMTA  Edthen.    Cr,  8w.    3r.  &^ 

"SS"»5'GHTS.    IIIuti.t.d.    El,99i>lh 
Emtim.     Cr.  Im.     y.  6d. 

''!ffi»i2f 'S.'S^*  JS'No-  '*— * 
°1^^2"'5  tij'"'  '"■""•^  ■«**'* 

ODOCRAFT.^IUi«,i«l.    Fifth  X4llli9m. 

'^li^SI'^^'^^°^   Ill...m«l. 
ivi«tf4  ^dUWn.     Cr.  6b9.    y.  6A 

S*^™AVENj^Ill«.tr.tW.    ThirdSdtH9,. 

SAILORS'    KNOTS.      Ill««,„rf.      K^* 

'^^Mm.    Cr.  ii9c.    y.  6i^.  "^ 

^  »2."  «"ISES.     rUM  AfiUn.    Cr. 

"fSr^fSSi.    Jr''Lf°i°'=''"'°'''- 

f  Jl^aiSS'rS'^^ilSP'SJS^ 

™«,a«SED    BOOK.     Turd  BdUlm,. 

THE    VALLEY    OF    THE    SHADOW. 

IUwli»t«i.     Third  EdUi99.    Cr.ti^t! 

BEHIND  THE  THRONE.   TtbdEdULm. 


telldu  «Mk).  WHITE  FANG.  A'iW4 
JIdiaen,    Cr.  Im9.    fir. 

''^^,J(*''-  ■•Uo«>     THE    CHINK 

Cr.  toJ^V"*"  ^"^*'^^ 

MARY  PECHELL.  .;«mif  BdUtm^  Cr. 
taf.    fir. 

^°'??...'y  LOVE  AND  TERROR. 
Smmtd  £dt«9m.    Cr.  Sew.    fir. 

Lneai  (B.  Y*  LISTENERS  LURE :  Ah 
0»u«»»  Naiutioh.  A'i«/4  Edititm. 
Fcap.  a«#.     5r. 

OVER    BEMERTON'S:    Am    EAiv<ioi»o 

Cmohicle.   Tmlh  Sditiam.  Ft9^.  teo    jT 

MR^  INGLESIDB.    AM/I  ^.fir^...    Fern*. 

8p#.     V 

■^NDON  J.AVENDER     J£,l»  EdiH9H. 


LyaO  (Bdnal 
NOVELIST. 
y.fi.<. 


DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 
44<*  Th9Htm>d.     Cr.  lew, 


Methuen  and  Company  Limited 
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■Muuditu  ((.X  t:ie  fortune  of 
CHRISTINA  M'NAB.  SUlJ,  EMui. 
Cr.  Imw    &r, 

'WW  AND  JANE,  rmm  IdUlm. 
Cr,  Iw.    Or. 

■•liiJjM").    A  COUNSEL  OF  PER. 

FECTION.    SKmd  Edilm.   Cr.  s».   i>. 
COLONEL  ENDERBY'S   WIFE     SVak 

EdUUm.    Cr.  aw.    ei. 

CALMAOY:  A  RoHAiica.     AiU*  Aa. 
«<«■.    Cr.  tof.    fa. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  SliUMkEJili^ 
Cr.  Iw.    6f. 

THE   CARISSIMA.     Fift*  SMIim.     Cr. 

THE  OATELESS  BARRIER.  /Hd*  EJi- 
n*w.    Cr.  S«#.    fii. 

"W"    <!;    "i.  ."•>•      CLEMENTINA 

■HT-'itC' ■•>  THE  RAGGED' MES- 
SENGER.    TiQnlJUilt^    Cr.a».    JT 

VIVIEN.     TMl»k  Emiim.    Cr.toe.    «i. 

THE  GUARDED  FLAME.  Sntmtk  EdI- 
turn.     Cr.  tfw.    6t. 

ODD  LENGTHS.  Sta^EdUim.  Cr.tm. 
6s. 

HILL  RISE.   rtmrlkEdOii,.    Cr.Ut.   it. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF   MAVBURY:   Be- 

■rmn  Voo  un>  I.    F(mrtk  E4lMm.    Cr. 

Iw.    6t. 

THE  REST  CURE,    nmlk  EMm.    Cr. 

■IIn(a.t.).  THE  DAY^  PLAY.  Fomrtk 

EtUHrm.    Cr.  Sm.    6>. 

THE  HOLIDAY  ROUND.  Sfnd  EdUitm. 
Cr.  !■».    fl#. 


i-.ii-ilJlS**"''     TALES  OF  MEAN 

STREETS.  Smnik EJiHtH.  Cr.ttm.   6>. 
ACHILDOFTHEJAGO.    SMkEdM^ 

Cr.  tm.    6t. 
THE    HOLE    IN   THE   WALL.     Fmrik 

Edtiun,    Cr.  Im.    6t. 
DIVERS  VANITIES.    Cr.  S».    If. 

OUIlut  (UfMl).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  With  > 
rioattspjcce.    Twti/tAEdiiiMt.  Cr.iut.  6x. 

THE  TAMING  OF  JOHN  BLUNT. 
StcMd  Sdiiitm.     Cr.  Im.     6t. 

THE  ROYAL  ROAD.  SicmU  Biiti.,. 
Cr.  IM.    tt. 


Oalau  (OIlTW).    GOOD  BOY  SELDOM. 

A  ROMAHCX  or    AOVnTlMMXMT.     StttUd 

EJitim.    Cr.  tmt.    <i. 

OwMtatal  nj.  Plinilp,).  MASTER  OF 
HEN.    ^.i  EdOian.    Cr.  So.    6>. 

THE  MISSIN.-i  DELORA.  Ulutnitod. 
rturlk  EiUHtK.    Cr.  Iw.    it. 

""SS /¥?*?•"'•  *■!"«  IN  STUBBLE 
Fi/tk  EdtHtm.    Cr.  Im.     U. 

"^JSSH'  .('•'»).  A  WEAVER  OF 
WEBi     Illu.ti.l«l.     Fifik  Edili—.    Cr. 

THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.    EiiM 

EdMtm.    C.V  »<».    is. 
PROFIT   ANp    LOSS.     Fs.nk   EJifi<m. 

Cr.  1p».    is. 

THE    LONG    ROAD.     Fnrlk    EdsHim. 

Cr.  8m.    is. 
THE  SONG  OF  HYACINTH,  An  Othbi 

Stouxs.    Snatd  Edttun.    Cr.  Im.    is. 

^l^.i'*"^.  9^  SHADOWS.  F^srtk 
EdUim.    Cr.  8m.    is. 

LAURISTONS.  Fmsrik  KdiHm.  Cr.  8m. 
is. 

THE  COIL  OF  CARNE.  Sijstk  Editin. 
Cr.  8m.    6f . 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  ROSE 

FMirik  Edstims.    Cr.  Im.    is. 
MARV  AUrALONE.    TkbdEdiUm.   Cr. 

Im.    if, 

»"»•', (OIIIW*).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 
PEOPLE.    Ss—lkEdilmt.    Cr.  8m.    «f. 

MRS.  FALCHION.  Fl/lk  Edilism.  Cr. 
!■*.    is. 

THE  ntANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE. 

Fmirtk  EdOum.    Cr.  9m.    is. 
THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.    Illui. 

tnnd.     T-otfA  Edilitm.    Cr.  Im.    it. 
WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC : 

TNESTOBTOFALon-NAFOLKIH.    Sswsmlk 

EdsHam.    Cr.tm.    is. 
AH  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH: 

The    Laat    Advektqus    of    'Prettt 

PlEEEE.'    Fl/lk  Edition.    Cr.tm.    is. 
THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.    Illu>- 

trated.    Mtuttsntk  Edih'm,    Cr.  Im.    is. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  A 

ROHANCE  OF  Two  KlKOOOHI.      IUllUl«l«l. 

Ssftnik  Editum.     Cr.  8m.    is. 
THE    POMP   OF   THE    LAVILETTES. 

TksrdEdititm.     Cr.im.     y.  id. 
NORTHERN   LIGHTS.    F^m^k  Ed,.1m. 

Cr.  Im.    is. 

■^"Jfy^fl"^     """F     *•     "•)•      THE 

TYRANT.     Fiitrlk  Editiim.    Cr.tm.    i,. 


Fiction 


'•JL'''*"5.  (■•»>     ™«    FOOTSTEPS 

£^litm.     Cr  Iw.    6tL 

I  CROWN  THEE  KING.  lUuimud.  Cr 
age,    it, 

LOVE  THE  HARVESTER:  A  Stokt  or 
Tm  Shiiu.  Illuuntvl.  TUrd  SJilum. 
Cr.  kw.    3,.  it 

^ftl».'iX*^'??.''^>.°'  ™E  GREEN 
HEART.    Fl/lk  BJilitm.    Cr.Ux.    ti. 

tmin    (UlMV      THE    CHARM.      fS/U 

THE  ANOLO.INDIANS.  SUtt  MM^ 
Cr.  IM.    ««. 

"'i.'JW!,'**™'^  LVINO  PROPHETS. 
r*f»rf  Edtltan.    Cr.  800.    6/. 

CHILDREN    or    THE    MIST.     Sixlk 

eailtoH.    Cr.  inc.    6r. 
THE  HUMAN  BOY.    With  a  Ftonliipi**. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.    StamJ  Edi- 

tiatt.    Cr.  %Bt.    6f. 
THE  RIVER.    Fntrik  Edilum.   Cr.t^    fa, 
THE   AMERICAN    PRISONER.    F„rH 

Editi^m.     Cr.  ivo.     6t. 

KNOCK  AT  A  VENTURE.  TUrdEdilicn. 
Cr.  81W.     6/. 

THE  PORTREEVE.  Fmnk  EdUitm.  Cr 
8fW.     fir. 

THE  POACHER'S  WIFE.  Sued Edilim. 
Cr.  Sm.    68. 

THESTRIKINGHOURS.  Stand Edilitm. 
Cr.  flo).    6r. 

DEMETER'S  DAUGHTER.  Tkinl  Edi- 
tiM.    Cr.  8m.    6#. 

Plekthall    piunuilaiit).     SAtD,  THE 

FISHERMAN.  BicktiEdm^  Cr'sii. 
6f. 

'l;i*i.Jv,P."'''"-''''°''''>'  THE  MAYOR 
OF  TROV.    fmrtkEdilim.    Cr.  In.    i,. 

MERRV-GARDEN    Alio  othm  Stories. 

Cr.  Sea.    61. 
MAJOR    VIGOUREUX.      TUrd  EdUicm. 

Cr.  SfV.     6t. 

Bld(<  (W.  Pttt).  EKB.  Stand  Edilitm. 
Cr.  8n>.    6s. 

A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.     Tkird  Sdilitn. 

Cr.  Sva.     3J.  6rf. 
A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.    A  tftJv  Editi„^ 

Cr.  6m.    it.  ttd. 
MRS.   CALEBS   BUSINESS.    Illuslrattd. 

Stttnd  Edi/ian.    Cr.  8vt.     6t. 
THE    WICKHAMSES.     Eturtk   Editim. 

Cr.  8w.     6t. 

SPLENDID  BROTHER.  Fcnrtk  Edilitn. 
Cr.  8m.    6f. 
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NINE  TO  SIX.THIRTY.    r«,rf  4V4W-.. 
Cf.  8m.    fit. 

THANKS  TO  SANDERSON.  StaiU 
Edtlim,    Cr.  tat.    61. 

DEVOTED  SPARKES.  Stctnd  Sdillt, 
Cr.  IM.    fif. 

«Ml»lj  (W.  Otort*  MASTEX  ROCKA. 
Ftnrtk  EdiHttt,    Cr.  8m.    y.  6d. 

•'Sf.'tt'*  ,(?"*  ¥'^>  THE  KINS. 
8m     «.  "'"*"*'*^-     "'■''  if.*W«    Cr. 

THE  LANTERN-BEARERS.  TkirdSdI- 
tioH.     Cr.  8ev.     fit. 

THESEVERINS.  Sixtk  Edilum.  Cr.8M. 
6f. 

ANTHEAS  GUEST.  Ftunk  EdUttK.  Cr. 
8m.    fit. 

LAMORNA.     Tkird  EdMtm.    Cr.  tat.    it. 

SnalUi  (*.  C).    THE  PRINCIPAL  GIRL 

.  tetnd  Edition.    Cr.  8m,    fit. 
AN  AFFAIR  OF  STATE.    St«md Edilitn. 

Cr.  iot.    it. 

*<!!!";?'"*  <'■  '■^  ^Bd  Rui  (Martin). 
DAN  RUSSEL  The  fox.  Illu.mlwf 
Stctnth  Edition,    Cr.  8m.    fit. 

Tliurttoil(B.T«npl«).  MIRAGE  Ftnrik 
hdttten.    Cr.  int.    fir. 

ASIRA.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  8m.     fit 
THE  BIG  FISH.    Tkird  Edilitn.    Cr.  8m. 


WtbllM    (PMItV     

VIRGINIATERFECT. 


THE    STORY     OF 

JCT.     TU.d  Edilitn. 

Cr.  itv.     fit. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  MIRTH.    Si^k  Edition. 

Cr.  8tw.     ^j. 

FEl.IX  CHRISTIE.     rtVrf  ^,y,i»    Cr. 

Srv.     &i. 
THE  PEARL   STRINGER.     S^mU  Bdu 

tlOH.      Cr,  8eW.       6s. 

"Sy.'SS"  <»<»n>«y\  UNDER  THE  RED 
ROBE,  niiistrated.  Twntytkird  Edi- 
tion,   Cr.  Zw.     61. 

Whitby  (BeatrlM).  ROSAMUND.  S,c^ 
Editton,     Cr,  ivff.     6s, 

WIIllaniMn  (0.  H.  and  A.  H.).  THE 
LIGHTNING      CONDUCTOfe :        ThS 

Strange  Advcntttres  of  a  Motor  Car.  lilus- 
trated.  TtuttUyJirst  Editim,  Cr.  Sm.  6t 
Als«  Cr,  ZtM.     u.  Htt. 
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THE  raiNCCSS  PASSES:  A  Rohako 
orAMnoiL  lUauiuid.  IflmtmiUm. 
Cr.tm.    ti.mil. 

LUtV  ■BTTV  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 

THE  BOTOR  CHAPERON.     IIIwnt«L 

THE   CAR  or  DESTINY.      lUuilnud. 

SmmikUmtm.    Cr.tm.    <>. 
UY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  tUiu- 

Mtld.     TtMlftk  MJUimi.    Cr.itio.    It. 
SCARLET  RUNNER.    Illuniand.    TUri 

BMIm.    Cr.  It,,    tt. 

SET,  IN  SILVER.  lUuunled.  Aw4/t 
Cr.  »■».    (f. 


LORD    LOVKLAND    DISCOVERS 
AMERICA.   StcmiEJitim.   Cr,  8m.   b 

THE  GOLDEN  SILENCE.   SUUtJmm. 
Cr.  tm.    <«. 

THE  GUESTS  Of  HERCULES.     TUn 
JUOm.    Cr.  Iw.    <t. 

THE  HEATHER  HOON.    KMXtlilin. 
Cr.lM.    <r. 


THE   LOVE   PIRATE. 
Cr.  IM.    it. 


Stcmd  Edilim. 


■jtHSrfS.ffRKi'.  ™"  PATHWAY  OF 
THE  PIONEER  (Now  Aimci;.  SiiU, 
tdUm.    Cr.tm.    tf. 


Mathnen*!  Two-Shilling  MoTeli 


BOTOB    ChAPUON. 
WillUnuoD. 


Crown  Zve.    is.  net 
Thi.     C  N.  uiil  a  M. 


Call  or  thi  Buxw,  Thz.   Rotieit  HicheDi. 

Ca«d,  Thb.    Arnold  Bonnatt. 

Clubitiiia.    a.  E.  W.  Maaon. 

CoLOHu.  Endbuv*!  Wipe.    Lucai  Malet. 

Fbux.    Robert  Hicktos. 

Gat*  or  thi  Dbut,  Thi.  John  0««nh«iii. 

"T  !'."5;.?,.™'  Chaoffeu..     C  N.  And 
A.  M.  Wulunuoo. 

MvnTimr  op  THI  Gimi  Hun,  TU.   Mu 
Pcinb«rUB. 


Old  Gokom  Ouiab.    G.  H.  Lorlmci. 
'".iiS?"  VuGonA,  Thi.     C.  N  ud  A.  H. 

SiAKH  Paitt,  Thi    G.  A.  Birniioghnm. 

SlATS    OP    THI    MlGHTT,    THI.      SIt  GUIXlt 

Parker. 


SiKVAMT    OP     THI     POBLIC,     A. 

Hope. 


Anthony 


Sit  ih  SiLvin.    C  N.  ud  A.  M.  WilliaLiion. 
SlvliiHa,  TUL    lln.  AUred  Sidfwick. 
Sfi  RicHAM»  Calmaot.    Lnoaa  MalaL 
Viviin.    w.  a  Muwell. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Oirls 

Ittustmlid.     Crnm  Sw.     31.  &/. 


Girrmo  Wau.  op  Dorothy,  Thi.       Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford. 

Oou.  op  THI  PioPLl,  A.     L.  T.  Maade. 

Hipsr  Girsy.    L.  T.  Meada.    ar.  M 

HoHODiAiui  Miss,  Thi.    L.  T.  Meade. 

Mastik  Rockapillar's  Votagi.    W.  Clark 
Rnaaell. 


Only   a    Guaio.Room    Dog. 
Cuthell. 


Edith    E. 


Rio  Grahgi,  Thi.     Mrs.  MolanMitk. 

Svo  Biltok:    The  Bor  who  woold  not  n 
to  Saa.    G.  ManviUe  Fann. 

Thiei  was  oitci  A  Prihci.    Mrs.  M.  E. 
Makh. 


Fiction 
Hethnen't  ShilUntf  NoTeli 

Fap,  8iv.     u.  mt 


SI 


Anma  or  THB  flVB  TowMi.    Arnold  Btnnfltt. 
Bakiakt  Shbh*.    Robert  Hichtst. 
Charm,  Thb.    Alice  Pcrrin. 
Dan  Rdusl  ths  Fox.     E.  CE.  Somervilto 

mod  Martin  Reu. 
Dbhom,  Thb.     C  N.  ud  A.  H.  WilUuuon. 
FiRB  IN  Stumlb.    Barontu  Orcxy. 
Guarded  Flamb,  Th«.    W.  B.  Muwell. 
Hill  Rhb.    W.  B.  MuwcU. 
Jane.    liaritCorellL 
JOSBFH  IN  Jeofardv.     Frank  Duby. 
Ladv  Bitty  Across  the  Watbe.     C  N. 

and  A.  M.  WiUiamMUi. 
Light  Freights.    W.  W.  Jacobs. 
Long  Road,  The.    John  Oxenham. 
Mighty  Atom,  The,    Maria  CortUL 
Mirage.    E.  Temple  TburttoiL 


MissiMQ  Deloea,  The.    E.  Phillips  Oppe» 
heim. 

Round  tub  Rbo  Lamf.  Sir  A.  Cobeb  Doyla^ 

SaTd,  thb  Fiihbrmah.      Mannaduka  Pick* 
thalL 

Secret  Woman,  The.    Eden  PhillpotMu 

Severws,  The.    Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 

Spanism  Gold.    G.  A.  Binninf  baa. 

Splbnoid  Brother.    W.  Pctt  Ridg*. 

Tales  of  Mean  Streets.    Artbor  Morriaoo. 

Halo,  Thb.    Baroneu  von  Hutten. 

Tyrant,  The.    Mrs.  Henry  d«  la  Pastura. 

Under  the  Red  Rose.    Stanley  J.  Weymaii. 

Virginia  Perfect.    Peggy  Wcbling. 

Woman    with    thb    Fan,    The. 
Hicbeos. 


Methuen's  SeTenpenn  j  NoTels 

fcap.  8w.     Id.  Hit 
ANGEL.    6.  M.  Crokbe. 

PRINCE   RUPERT   THE    BUCCANEER.      C.  J.  Cotcliffe  Hyne, 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING.      Max  Pembkrton. 
THE  BROOM  SQUIRE.      S.  Baring-Gould. 
LONE  PINE.       R.  B.  Townshend. 
THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER.      Bertram  Mitford. 
MASTER  OF  MEN.      E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES.      Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 
THE  HUMAN  BOY.      Edkn  Phillpotts. 
BY  STROKE  OF  SWORD.      Andrew  Balfoue. 
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